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Of the EAST-INDIES, and particularly the 
"EMPIRE. of the GREAT MOGUL. 
HE Eaft-Indies, which are frequently 
extended to all the countries eaſt of the 
Red Sea, but more properly are con- 
NN vo fined to the vaſt tract of land which 
extends from Perſia to China, were ſo called from 
the country of India or Indoftan, which doubtleſs 
derived it's name from the river Indus, it being 
ſituated between the Indies and the Ganges, but 
is at preſent called by the natives Mogulſtan, 
or the empire of the Great Mogul. This country, 
though but a part of what is frequently included 
under the name of the Eaſt-Indies, is two thou- 
ſand and forty-three miles in length from the bot- 
tom of the peninſula to it's molt northern extre- 
mity ; and in the broadeſt part one thouſand four 
hundred and twelve, from eaſt to weſt, but the 
moſt ſouthern part of the peninſula does not ex- 
ceed three hundred and twelve miles in breadt.. 
Vol. IV. B A CHAIN 
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- A. CHAIN of mountains, which runs through the 
peninſula from north to ſouth, is the cauſe of a 
very extraordinary phenomenon in natural hiſtory, 
for the countries ſeparated by theſe mountains, 
though under the ſame latitude, have their climate 
and ſeaſons intirely different from each other; and, 
while it is ſummer on one ſide of the hills, it is 
winter on the other. On he weſtern coaſt, which 
is uſually diſtinguiſhed by the name of the coaſt 
of Malabar, a ſouth-weſt. wind, begins to blow 
from the ſea at the end of June, with continued 
rain, and rages againſt the coaſt for four months, 


time the weather is calm and ſerene 


on the coaſt of Coromandel; and towards the 
end of October, he ung eee by the 
change of the monſoon, begins on the coaſt ,of 
Coromandel ; at which 


winds,” bearing continually againſt the coaſt, in 


which there are no god ports, make it fo dan- 
gerous for ſhips to remain there, for the. three 
2 months, that it is ſcarce ever attempted. 

is occaſions the periodical return of our {hips 
to Bombay, where there is a ſecure harbour and 
convenient dock. "ods HP's 


| * 


As the tropic of Cancer extends through the 
middle of this country, the air is exceeding hot, but 


in the moſt ſultry ſeaſon, the rains cool the air, and 
refreſh the earth, When theſe rains ſet in, a day 
feldom paſſes without terrible thunder and lightning; 
and even during the fair ſeaſon, they have lightning, 
though without ghunder, for ſeveral weeks together ; 
but this lightning does no harm. The heavens are 


clear and ſereng, except in the rainy ſeaſon, and 


the vernal equinox ; for all the reſt of the year is 
exempt from ſtorms and hurricanes, and there are 
only ach woderas breezes, as the heat of the 
climate requires. The pleaſure to be found in the 
K mornings 


time the tempeſtuous. 
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NATURE AND ART. 
mornings and evenings is inconeeivable ! for the 
ſky not only ſeems to enjoy a more than uſual 
purity and brightneſs, that is never ſeen in theſe 
northern latitudes, but the trees retain a perpetual 
verdure, and you behold blofſoms- and ripe fruit 
on ſome tree or other, all the year round. How- 
ever, at the end of the fair ſeaſon, the earth ge- 
nerally reſembles a barren deſart, without one ſpire 
of graſs or ſhrub; but the ſhowers no ſooner begin 
to fall, than the earth is almoſt inſt covered 
with graſs and herbs,” The ſoil, conſiſting of a 
brittle, fat mould, is eafily broken up, and prepa- 
red for tillage; and though the fame land is ſown 
every year, it is never mauured; but is rendered 
ſufficiently prolific by the annual rains. 

'Fxt regular winds on the eoaſt of India, whi 
the ſeamen call monſoons, are obſerved to blow con- 
ſtantly ſix months one way, and ſix months another; 
namely, from April 6 & ober, or thereabouts, they 
blow from the ſouth-weſt, and from October to April 
from the north - eaſt, only varying now and then a 
point or two on either fide. The ſhifting of theſe 
contrary winds, hie is called the breaking up of 
the monſoons, is uſually attended with violent 
ſtorms or hurrieanes, fuch as we very ſeldom ex- 
periende in this part of the world, and which 
render the navigation of the Indian feas very dan- 
gerous at that time of the year. Befides theſe 
periodical winds they have land and ſea breezes, 
which-fhift once in twelve hours, except the mon- 
ſoons are violent, for then the breezes give way 
to the tempeſt; and it is theſe fea breezes that 
are ſo refreſhing to the ſduthern parts of India. 
During the rainy ſeaſon, which continues feveral 
months, the clouds that obſfeure the heavens de- 
fend the natives from the ſcorching fun. The 
reſt of the year they enjoy a pute and -frene fly, 
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free from ſtorms and horricanes, and ſuch as our 
climate does not afford us. The trees and plants 


afford a vaſt variety of the richeſt fruits, and flow- 
ers of the gayeſt and moſt lively colours, as well 
as of the ſweeteſt fragrance, ſo that the light, the 
taſte, and the ſmell, are ee Ls rb in their 
delicious: gardens., - | +: 

HaAyinG mentioned the mmonloons, it may not 
be amiſs, before we farther, to: inquire 
into the reaſon of that extraordinary phænomenon. 
The cauſe then of theſe — winds is owing: 


to the courſe, of the ſun northward! of: the equator - 


one half of the | year, and ſouthward the other. 
While he paſſes through the ſix-northern ſigns 3 
the ecliptic, the vaſt countries of Arabia, 
India, and China, are heated, and reflet 
quantities of the ſolar rays into the regions ge the: 
a_— atmoſphere, by which means it becomes: 

very much rarified, and has it's equilibrium of. 
courſe deſtroyed; to reſtore which, the air from 
the equatorial where it is cooler, as well 
as from the colder northern climes, muſt neceſſa- 
rily have a tendency or motion towards thole 
parts, and ſo produces the monſoons for the fitſt 
{ix months, during which time the heat of thoſe 
countries is greateſt. Then ' for the other ſix 
months, the ſun tray the ocean and countries 
towards the ſouthern tropic, the air over thoſe parts 
is moſt heated, and conſequently the equatorial air 
alters it's courſe, or the winds veer about, ao 
-blow upon the oppoſite points of the compals. | | 

To account for another phznomenon, viz, the 5 
general trade winds, which do not ſhift as the 
monſoons do, but blow continually the fame way, . 
ve muſt confider, that heat, by rarffying che A, 
makes it lighter in ſome places than it is in 
others, and cold by condenling 1 it ; makes | it heavier. ; 

| Hence 
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This: being the caſe, it is eaſy to conceive, that 
dy a compoſition of the two ditections of the air 
rom the eaſt and north, # conſtant north-eaſt 
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Hence it is, that in the torrid zone, the air, being 
more rarified by the rays of the ſunꝭ is much lighter 
than in other parts of the atmoſphere, and moſt of 
all over the equatorial parts of the eatth. Now 
:as the parts moſt rariſied are continually ſhifting 
towards the weſt, by the earth's diurnal rotation 
eaſtward; it follows, that thoſe parts of the arr 
which lie on the weſt ſide of the point of greateft 
rarefaction, and flow to meet it, have leſs motion 


than the parts on the eaſt of che ſaid point, which 
follow it; and therefore the motion of the euſtern 


air would. prevail againſt that of the weſtern, and 


ſo generate a perpetual eaſt wind, if this were all 


the effect of that ratefaction. But as all the parts 


of the atmoſphere are greatly rurified over the 


r, and thoſe about the poles are greatly 


| vondenſed. by extreme cold; this- heavier air from 
each pole is conſtantly flowing 
tor, to reſtore the 


towards the equa · 
ance deftroyed by the rare- 
faction and levity of the air over — regions. 


c - in the northern hemi- 
FIphere, as the two directions from the caſt and 
ſouth will produce à conſtant ſouth-eaſt wind in 
the ſouthern hemiſphere, to a certain diſtance on 


each fide the equator. And this hypotheſis we 
find to be verified in the general trade winds, 
. which blow conſtantly from the north-eaſt and 


ſouth-eaſt to about thirty degrees on each fide the 


line, where the. parts are over the open ocean, 
and not affected with the reſlexion of the ſolar 
. rays from the heated ſurface of the land; for in 
that caſe the air over the ſea being cooler ſets in 


TILL * 
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upon the land, ar an the coaſt of Guines, and in 


other parts of the torrid zone“. 
Faom what has been ſaid it is reaſonable to 


| conclude, . that ſince ſo large a portion of the at- 


moſphere as is over the torrid zone, and parts 
about it, is in ſuch continual agitation and alter- 
nate motion, thoſe agitations in an elaſtic fluid — 
the air is known to be) muſt extend every way to 

a great diſtance, and produce effects of the ſame 
kind in a various manner; by. which means the 
air in all other latitudes and climates will be more 
or leſs diſturbed, and have a perpetual tendency 


to motion in various directions, depending on the 


ſituation of countries, the degrees of heat and cold 
in the climate, the — of - hills, vales, . 
beſides what may be owing to the accenſion and 
exploſion of meteors, the eruption of ſubterranean 
air, and many, ether cauſes. - This may give us 
2 general idea of che origin of thoſe variable winds 
et we experience is our own iſland, which blow 
ſometimes one way, ſometimes another, ate now 
beiſtarous, now buſbed, without —— 
2 9110 e 07 pides. do not 
find the winds variable in e :Pacific, At- 
lantie, and Ethiopic Oceans, they are about 
F . 

— — rmrrmn—— 
® Mfr. Clare in hx Motionof Fhid, very pretty y fMluftrates | 


n the middle of 


experiment. 
wide diſh or veſſel of water let there be placed a water-plate 
Efted with warm water ; the firſt will repreſent the ocean, the 
other an Tand rarifying the air above it. Then — 


candle over the cold water, blow it out, and the fine 


he ſeen to move towards the warm plate, and, riſing over it, 
ill ſhew the courſe of the air Gran 6% land, If the amy 
ent water be warmed, the plate filled with cold water, and 


the mos king wick of a candle * over the Plate, the contra 
ry will happen, - 


From 
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"Fa o theſe obſervations, which the mention 
of the monſoons on the coaſts of India ſeemed 
naturally to introduce, we nom proceed to conſi- 
der the moſt Re — of the * 
try ianing W oſe that w to the 
gov Fr 2 4 
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\ F LE ERE af this claſs that 8 
afford, the diamond - deſervefly claims our 
firſt attention, as it exceads all other gems in va» 
lue, hardneſa, ad luſtre. The 4 in ĩt's 
malt perſect Fang is clear and id as the 
bore water, and is eminenty inguiſhed from 
other ſubſtances, by it's vid ſplendor and the 
bri axak of it's reflexions. However, it is not 
8 y 274 tinged with a r 
92 reddiſh, and ſometimes a greeniſh calt, by 
accidental mixture of ſome metatline particles ʒ 
but the tinges arg uſually flight, and ia theſe . 
it is extremely different from other g . of Role thoſe 
colours, being of infinitely greater, luſtre 
diamond is of various ſizes, but A 
mall, the large ones being very ſeldom to be met 
with “; and as it's ſize is uncertain and irregular, 
| is hape 3s much more ſo ; en it's varieties 


0 4 


£1 $852 * if 1 
The — — to! eee 
the world is in the poſſeſſion of the Great , which 
weighs 279 carrats, each carrat being four grains avernier 
computes the value of this diamond to be T1 723.278 French 
livres, equivalent to 799,244 pounds ſterling. That of ths 
Great Duke-of Tuſcany, : A 139 carrals, and that in 
2 called the grand fancy, weighing 206 carrats, (tbe namg 
ng a corruption of cent fix) whuch is one of the crown 
fs reins of the heavieſt that we know of in Europe. 


B 4 figure 
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are found no way to affect the internal 
— 4 3 the body, which by the microſcope 
appears o conſiſt of a great number of parallel 
plates or tables extremely thin, and laid over one 
another with the utmoſt regularit 

* Dramonps are found in the Eat. Indies chie! 

in the « han of Golconda, Viſapour, Ben 
and the iſland of Borneo. The diamond-mines 
are general] / Ons jacent to rocky hills and mounz 
Fains, and times the diamonds are found ſcat- 
tered in the earth within two or three fatboms of 
the ſurface. In other places they fink throu 
rocks to the depth of forty or fifty ſathoms, till 
they come to a ſort of mineral ande in which they 
find the diamonds incloſed. Fhis earth is ſometimes 
of a yellowiſh and ſometimes of a Teddith colour, 
and adheres to the ſtone ſo ſtrongly, that iti is diff 
cult to get it off. A ſuffieient quantity of this earth 
being dug out of the mine, it is thrown into a ciftera 
of water, where having ſoaked for ſome time, it is 
ſtirred about till the clods are broken, and the gra- 
avelly matter falls to the bottom: - After this a 
vent is opened, the foul water let out, and the ciſ- 
tern ſupphed with clean, till all: the earthy ſuh- 
ſtance be waſhed away, and nothing but gravel xe. 
mains. What thus ſettles at the bottom is ſpread 
to dry in the ſun, then fifted, and afterwards care- 
fully fearched with the hands to find out the dia- 
— at which they are ſo expert, that the leaft 
bit of a ſtone can hardly eſcape them. It ſometimes 
happens however, that the earth is. ſo fixed about 
the diamonds, that before they are rubbed dna 


rough ſtone with ſand, their F 
be diſcovered. 4 A+ 444 8 BJ 
I the kingdom of Golcoaia; or in thattof 
Viſapour according to ſome maps, are the mines 
* rn which. * been diſcovered above 

two 
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two hundred years. The earth here j is ſandy and 
full of rocks, Nad in theſe rocks are found ſeveral 
little veins, "half an inch or an inch broad, out of 
which the miners, with hooked i irons, draw the 
ſand or earth that contains the diamonds, break- 
ing the rock when the vein terminates, that the 
track may be found again and continued. To 
ſeparate the diamonds from this earth, it under- 
goes ſeveral waſhings, and other operations, as 
we have already obſerved. The miners y 
quite naked, except a thin covering over their 
privities, and, beſides this precaution, have like» 
wiſe inſpectors to preyent their concealing the di- 
amonds; which 5. n6twithſtanding all this care, 
they ſometimes Ph d opportunities of doing. Ta- 
vernier ſays, he ſaw one detected who had puts 
ſtone into the corner of his eye; but ſwallow 

a diamond is a ſurer and more uſual meth 
amongſt them. If the miners meet with a ſtone 
of fifteen or ſixteen carrats, they are allowed a 
reward, beſides their uſual pay, which is very little. 
The king has two per cent. for all the diamonds 
that are fold, and alfo a duty from the merchants 
according to the number of hands employed in 


in 

ry, = are other mines at Gani or Coulour 
in the. kingdom of Golconda; wherein they find 
diamonds from ten to forty catrats and upwards, 
but they are not 8 clear, their water bein 

uſually tinged with the'colour of the ſoil, which 
in fome places is yellowiſh,” in others black and 
moiſt, and in others "reddiſh; ** Another defekt 
.of- ſome- conſequence is a kind of gteaſineſs ap- 
pearing on the diamond when cut, which takes 
off part of it's luſtre.” Here the miners dig to the 
depth of twelve or fourteen feet, where they find 
me: which prevents their geivg farthidre 'The 


B 5 earth 
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karth is eatrled from the mite by women and 
children into a neighbouring incloſure, where it 
is walbed, and then dried and ſifted. Accordin 


to Taverniet, there ate generally ſixty thouſa 
perfons, men, women, and children, employed in 
. theſe mines of Coulour. They work naked like 
the miners at Raolconda, and are watched in the 
Tame manner by inſpectors. 

A GREAT number of diamonds are found near 
Soumelpour, a large town in the kingdom of 
Bengal, ſituated on the river Goual. From this river 
all our fine diamond points or ſparks, called na- 
tural ſparks, are brought, where they ſearch for 
them after the great rains are over, that is, after 
the month of December. At that ſeaſon, when 
the water is grown clear, eight or ten thouſand 
perſons, of all ages and ſexes, come out of Sou- 
melpour and the neighbouring villages, and ex- 
amine the ſand of the river, going up it te the 
very mountain from whence it ſprings. After 
this examination they proceed to take up the ſand 
wherein they judge 99 — likely to be found, 
Which is done in the following manner. Having 
made a dam round the place with earth, ſtones, 
faſcines, &c. the river being then very low, they 
lade out the water, and dig about two feet deep, 
carrying the ſand into a place walled round on the 
_bank of the river, where the proceſs is much the 
ſame as at the mines above-mentioned, and the 
. workmen are watched with equal ſtrictneſs.— 
As to the diamonds of the iſland of Borneo, they 
ate found in the ſand of the river Succadan or 
Succadano, and perhaps in ſome other parts of the 
iſland, with which we are little acquaintect. 
© To, bring diamonds to that perfection, in 
which their beauty conſiſts, the diamond- cutters 
degin by rubbing two rough diamonds againſt cv 
+: | ee other, 
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other, aſter having well cemented them, to the 
ends of two blocks called cutting Ricks, thick 
enough to be "held in the hand. By this means 
they rub off the dull outer eruſt, and reduce them 
to form, in order to their being poliſhed ; and this 
powder, thus rubbed off the Rones, and received 
in a little box, ſerves to peliſh the ſtones.” Dia- 
monds are poliſhed by means of u mill, which-tarns 
a wheel of caſt iron, ſmeared with Mamond duft,. 
mixed with oil of olives; © This wheel moves ho- 
rizontally, and before the diamonds are applied to 
It, they are ſoldered into pieces of metal prepared 
for that purpoſe . But diamonds are more ex- 
peditiouſly divided by finding the grain of the 
ſtone, as it is called, that is, the diſpoſition of the 
laminæ or plates of which it is compoſed, and in- 
troducing between them the point of a fine chiflet. 
When this is properly done a ſtone will ſplit as 
evenly as a piece of tale, and give two diamends 


= 


/ 
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To diſtinguiſh, diamonds, from all other ſtones, whether 
e or natural, Dr. Wall ſeems to have found an in- 
fallidle method. He obferves that a diamond, being fightty 
robbed in the dark with any ſoft animal ſubſtance, as 1he 
finger, woolen, falk; or the like, appears luminous thro 
it's whole body. If the ſun be eighteen degrees belom the 
horizon, and any one holds up a piece of bays or flannel 
ſtretched tight between both hands at ſeme diſtance from the 
eye, and another rubs a diamond fwifdy and pretty hard on 
the other fide of the bays or flannel, the light is much more 
vivid and plraſant to the ol him that holds it than any 
other way. But what the doctor judges moſt furprizing is, 
that a diamorid, being expoſed to the open air in view of the 
y, without rubbing, gives almoſt the ſame light of nſcFf, 
as if Tubbed in a durkK mom z and if in the open air you hold 
your band or any thing elſe over it, to hinder it's communi- 
cation with ky, it gives no light at all. The doctor tried 
all or moſt o the other precious ſtones, but could find no fuck 
phænomenon in any ef them 4 o Mat this may be looked upan 
a8 a diſtinguiſhing criterion of a diamond, 
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or more, if che thickneſs will allow it, of the 
ſame breadth or ſurface with the original one. 
Tbe Songs anno ſometimes anſwers ano- 


ther end, when the ſtone has flaw or blemiſn 
in it, which greatly debaſes it's value ; for by ſe- 
parating the plates at a proper ah, ws flaw wey 
be removed. 

Tur making Artificial diamonds 1 been at- 
tempted lately with great ſucceſs. The beſt of 
what is called paſte, come very near the luſtre of 
the diamond, and, in this reſpe&, can only be diſ- 

N from the true by thoſe who are ac- 
cu omed to view genuine diamonds. They, how- 
every ate, greatly inferior to them, in pain « 

neſs, 

.Diamonns,. beſides being uſed as names, 
are of ſetvice in the glaſs trade, for they alone 
will cut glaſs. 'Thoſe uſed by: glaziers, are ſet 
in an iron fertil, about two inches long, fixed in 
2 handle of box or ebony; and thoſe uſed for cut-= 
ting looking-glaſs, &c. are called plough dia- 
monds, and are fitted into a kind of plane. 

Tu carbuncle is a ve 2 2 beautiful gem, found 
,ouly in the Eaſt-Indies, [fo far as is yet known, 

there but very rarely. Its colour is a deep 
ted, reſembling that of a ripe mul „and go- 
ing off, where paleſt, 'intd à ſtrong ſcatlet, not 
into the purpliſh of violet tinge of the ruby and 
garnet; but when held up againſt the ſun it loſes 
it's deep tinge, and becomes exactly of the colour 
of burning .chatcpa}, from whence” it ſeeme to 
have obtained it's 'ndme.” It is [generally found 
ure and aultleſs, and is naturally of an angular 
2 ſmaller at one end than the other, which 
end tapers to à point like a pyramid; and is more 
_knely Slotted: than the lower part of the column. 
* is of the lat degree of bitduth With the gh 
paire, 


Ss * * 
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phire, which is ſecond. only to the diamond; and 
it brats the fire upakered, not Igſing its. colour, 
or becoming at all the paler for he tia, This 
has been experienced by. ſome of our jewellers, 
who, diſſiking it's too ; colour, have endea- 
vouted to render. it, more. vivid and ſtriking to the 
eye, by diveſting the gem of a part of it, but al- 
ways without ſucceſs. Many authors have con- 
founded the carbuncle with the ruby, and deter- 
mined that every ruby which exceeds twenty-four 
carrats-is. properly a carbuncle; but the two gems 
are eſſentially different. 
Tu true ruby, in it's moſt perfect ſtate, is a 
gem of great beauty and value, and to be found 
only in the Indies, the principal mines of it be- 
ing in the kingdom of Pegu and in the iſland of 
Ceylon. It's colour is red, in very different de- 
grees, but always with a greater or leſs admix- 
ture of purple. It's ſize is various, but the moſt 
common is that of a large pin's head, though it 
is ſometimes met with of eight or ten carrats, 
and even twenty or thirty; nay we haye accounts 
of ſome that weigh more than a hundred, It is 
never of an angular ſhape, but always of a pebble- 
ke figure, and is commonly ſo naturally bright 
and pure on the ſurface as to, need no poliſhing, 
but it: is often debaſed by blemiſhes or foulneſe, 
which very much diminiſh it's value. Our jew- 
: ellers diſtinguiſh, this gem into ſeveral ſpecies, 
calling them by .different, names, according to 
their different degrees of colour. Thus, beſides 
the ruby ſunply ſo called in it's moſt petſect Rate, 
they have the ſpinel ruby, the balaſs ruby, the 
rock ruby, and the rubacelle; but theſe two laſt 
are not in reality of the ruby kind, the firſt be- 
ing @ beautiful e having an ad- 


mixture of blue with jt res, and he other of the 
vr: ” byacinth, 
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hyacinth, having a faint tinge of yellow, —Te is 
ſa'd the inhabitants of Pegu have the art of height- 
ening the redneſs and luaſtre of rubies by laying 
them in the fire, and giving them the proper degree 
of heat. | S991 | * 
Tae hyacinth of the antients was a gem of 
a purple colour tending to a blue, being indeed 
a variety of the amethyſt; but the modern hya- 
cinth is of a red colour, with an admixture of 
yellow, and though it be not fo gaudy as the other 
red gems, the fineſt ſpecimens of it are very beau- 
tiful. It is of various ſizes, from that of a hemp- 
ſeed to that of a nutmeg ; and it's ſhape is not leſs 
uncertain, being ſometimes found in an hexan- 
gulat coſumn terminated ' pyramidically, and at 
others in form of à roundiſh, or oblong, and ge- 
nerally ſomewhat flatted pebble. This gem is 
found in ſeveral parts of Europe, but the fineſt of 
them, like all other precious ſtones, ate the pro- 
duct of the Indies. When it is ef a pure and 
bright flame- colour, which is its moſt perfect ſtate, 
the jewellers call it Hyacintha 4a Bella; and they 
diſtinguiſh two or three other kinds, to which 
they give different names, according to their dif- 
erent tinges of red or yellow; ' 1 
Tux garnet, the fapphire, the amethyſt, and 
the opal, though all of them found in the greateſt 
perfection in the Eaſt- Indies, have been already 
taken notice of in the courſe of this work, and 
therefore need no farther deſcription; but there 
are two or three other gems produced in the eoun- 


tries we are now ſurveying, which are too beau- 


tiful to eſcape our obſervation. Fhe emeralds of 
India are evidently finer than thoſe of any other 
part of the world, but being ſcarce, and at pre- 


ſent found only in the kingdom of Cambaya, very 


nto Eu- 
rope, 


few of them have of late been imported 4 
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rope, moſt of thoſe which our jewellers call ori- 
ental emeralds being brought from Ametica. The 
emerald in it's fate perhaps yields to none 
of the gems in beauty, being of a bright and na- 
turally polifhed furface, and of a pure and charm- 
ing green without the mixture of any other colour, 
It is found of various fizes, but uſually ſmall, 
though ſome are met with as big as 2 walnut. 
The accounts we have of an obeliſk, a table, &c. 
of one intire emerald, are evidently erronedut, 
the ſtones having been Jaſpers, or other ſtones of 
a green colour“. This gem, like the diamond, 
is of different figures, being ſometimes of à roundiſh 
form; and ſometimes of a columnar one; but thoſe 
of the former ſhape are always the hardeſt and 
brighteſt. The emerald loſes it's colour in the 
fire, and becomes undiſtinguiſhable from the white 
ſapphire, which name the jewellers give to all the 
harder gems when colourleſs. | 
Tux beryl is another gem produced in ſome 
parts of Europe and America, but thoſe of the 
Eaſt. Indies are far ſuperior to the others in the 
fineneſs of their colour and luſtre. It is always 
of a tolerably bright and poliſhed ſurface, and it's 
colour is a mixture of blue and green, making 
exactly what we call a ſea- green, from whence 
the moderns have given it the name of Aqua 
marina. In its nell ſtate it approaches to the 
-hardneſs of the garnet, and is a very beautiſul 
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A great deal of errror and confuſion about the emerald 
bad prept into the world in the time of Pliny, who has a Jong 
| liſt of different kinds of this gem, among which are evidently 
jaſpers, coloured cryſtals, and ſpars, which he miſtakes. for 
emeralds. ' Even at this day, moſt of thoſe we meet with 
under the name of occidettal.emeralds are only tmged cryſtal, 
| brovght from the mines of Germany © © 
Ke, . | gem, 
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8 but is at preſent of no great value. It is 


found of various ſhapes and ſizes, but ſeldom very 


ſmall, and generally in hexangular columns ter- 
minated by pyramids of the ſame form, which 
Rand in cluſters of twenty or more on the rugged 
prominencies of rocks in the cracks. and fiflures 


of the ſtrata. We are told that the beryl is 
orm 


ſometimes found in pieces large enough to 

fine vaſes, and that there are many ſuch in Cam- 
baya, Pegu, and Ceylon ; but theſe accounts are 
certainly owing to ſome ſuch. miſtake as we 
have obſerved has been made with reſpect to tlie 


emerald. 
TAE topaz of the moderns, which is un- 


doubtedly the chryſolite of the antients, is a ver 
beautiful and valuable gem-in it's pureſt and moſt 
ect ſtate ; but ſuch are rarely to be met with, 


and the leſs perfect ones are of little value. Thoſe 


of the Indies are the fineſt in the world, but they 


are generally ſmall, being feldom found bigger 
than the head of a large pin, though now and 
then one arrives at a ſixth of an inch in diameter. 
The form of the topaz is always that of the peb- 
ble, roundiſh or oblong, uſually flatted on one 


ſide; and it's ſurface is uneven, but conſiderably 


bright, and of a good natural poliſh, unleſs it bave 
contracted ſome accidental foulneſs. The fineſt 
topazes are of a true golden colour, but the 


vary from this up to the colour of the deepeſt ſaf- 


fron, and down to that of the paleſt amber. They 
have a luſtre at leaſt equal to any gem except the 


diamond, and being diveſted of their colour by 


fire they reſemble it very nearly; but the more 
common ſort of topazes are dead and heavy. 
This gem is eaſily counterfeited, and there are 
factiiious ones which by the eye can fſcarce be 


diſtinguiſhed from thoſe that are natural; our 


jewellers 


— 
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jewellers-alſo frequently call thaſe topazes, which 
are only coloured cryſtals, —eT avernier, mentions ©, 
topaz. in the poſſeſſion of the Great Moguls 
weighing 157 carrats, which coſt 20,300l. ſter- 
ling, and is the fineſt gem of this kind that ever 
was On...... „„ gh 141 91s 297 hl] 
Tux remains a very ſingular and beautiful 
gem to be deſcribed, viz. the aſteria or cat's eye, 
which ſomething approaches to the nature of the 
opal, in having a bright included colour, that 
ſeems: to be lodged deep in the ſtone, and ſhifts 
about as it is moved in various directions; but 
in all other reſpects it differs from the opal, par- 
ticularly. in it's want of the variety of colours, and 
in it's Aren hardneſs, It has only two natural 
colours, a pale brown and a white, the brown 
being the ground, and the white playing about 
in it like a lucid ſpeck; but in ſome ſtones that 
have more of the white, inſtead of this ſpeck or 
ſtar, one whole ſide always appears whiter than 
the other. Beſides theſe natural colours, this gem 
is liable, like moſt others, to ſome accidental 
tinges, ſome. pieces of it being greeniſh, bluiſh, 
and yellowiſh; but they are the worſe for theſe 
vatiegations, never OY the included light ſo 
clearly. It does: noti vary ſo much in ſhape and 
ſize as ſeveral of the, other gems, being - uſuall 
found between the ſize of a pea and the breadt 
af a ſixpence, and of a femicircular form, 'conv 
at the top, and flat at the bottom. It is conf. 
derably hard, and js naturally of a ſmooth and 
bright ſurface; ſo that it is ſeldom wrought, but worn 
with it's native poliſh. The Eaſt-Indies, and par- 
ticularly the 'ifland of Borneo, afford very fine 
ems of this kind; and they are alſo frequently 
ound both in Europe and America. if $Ae4 
| Cad: Sole ite SG In ER re Haze 
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Hex we might add a defeription of the va- 
rious kinds of agate, jafper, onyx, and other femi- 
pellucid gems that are found in the Eaſt-Indies; 
but as moſt of theſe have been already ſpoken of, 
it would only lead us into needleſs repetitions, and 
therefore we leave the mineral kingdom, to pro- 


ceed to that f 
VEGETABLES. 
AMONGST the many vegetable produc- 
tions of the Eaſt-Indies, perhaps none is of 
more general uſe, or makes a more conſiderable 
article of commerce, than pepper, which is the 
fruit of a plant or ſhrub growing. plentifully in 
Malabar, "Malacca, and other parts of the con- 
tinent, as well as in ſeveral of 18 Indian iſlands. 
The plant is weak and of the reptile kind, ſo that 
it is ſet at the roots of large trees, round which it 
twiſts and climbs like hops. It's leaves in figure 
reſemble thoſe of iyy, but are larger, and not ſo 
green, of a ſtrong 0 and pungent taſte. In 
April it bears a white flower, after which the pep- 
per comes forth in_ſmall cluſters like our currants, 
ing green at firſt, and becoming red in propor- 
tion as they ripen, and at laſt black when they 
are quite ripe, which is in November or De- 
cember. The cluſters are then cut off and dried 
for a fortnight on mats in the ſun, till the pepper 
falls off from the ſtalk; during which time they 
are often turned, but covered in the night-time 
becauſe of the dew. It is ſaid the plant bears no 
fruit till the third year, when it produces fix or 
ſeven pounds; and the two following crops are 
much the fame, after - which jt increaſes both in 
quantity and ſize till the twelfth year, when it 
bears no more, and a new ſhoot is planted in it's 
room, 


bo 
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room. — Pepper is diſtinguiſhed into two kinds, 
the black, and the white, which Pomet and others 
will have to be the fruit of two different plants; 
but M. Dillon, a celebrated phyſician, and author 
of the hiſtory of the Inquifition of Goa, aſſures 
us, that all the difference between the white and 
black pepper is, that the latter has it's ſkin, which 
is taken off from the former by beating it before 
itis quite dry, or after it has been ſoaked in water. 

THERE is another kind of pepper growing in 
the Eaſt-Indies, called long pepper from it's form, 
which in length and thickneſs equals a child's 
finger. It conſiſts of an aſſemblage of grains or 
berries ſticking cloſe together, of a browniſh 


colour, bordering on red without, and on black 


within. The plant that bears it is like that of 
the common pepper, but it's leaves are ſmaller and 
greener; and as to the fruit itſelf, it's tafte is leſs 
ſharp than the former. It is chiefly uſed in me- 
dicine, being an i in feveral Galenical 
c tions, particularly Venice treacle, 3 
Tuovon rice is not peculiar to the Indies, 
yet being the principal grain of thoſe countries, 
and throughout the Eaſt, it ſeems more proper to 
mention ir here than in any other place. It is the 


| ſeed of a leguminous plant, growing in cluſters, 


being terminated with a beard, and ſeverally in- 
cloſed in yellow capſule or caſes.” When ſtript 
of their ſkin the grains appear almoſt oyal, 01 A 
ſhining white colour, and as it were tranſparent. 
In the Indies the women thraſh and dreſs all the 
rice, which js a very painful office. — This grain, 


which is the food of at leaſt two thirds of mankind, 
is undoubtedly a very wholiome aliment; and as 


to what has been ſaid, that living much upon 
rice is injurious to the eyes, and brings on _ 
| 1 neſs. 


#- 
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| oof the- judicious” look up it as a vulgar er- 
ö ror*. 
Tux anana, or pine-Apple, as we call it 
from the reſemblance it bears to the cones of pines 
and firs, is a moſt delicious fruit, which grows 
ſpontaneouſly in the warm parts of the Eaſt-Indies, 
} as well as in America. It is the product of an 
. herbaceous plant with leaves like an aloe, and the 
top of- the fruit is adorned with a little crown 
and a bunch of leaves reſembling a fire. The 
pulp is fibrous, but diſſolves in the mouth, and 
has the fine taſte of the peach, the quince, and 
the muſcadine grape, all together. It is ſaid the 
Indians make a wine of the juice which is almoſt 
| equal to malmſey ſack, and will intoxicate as 
I - ſoon. The fruit is eſteemed cordial, good againſt 
| a nauſea, raiſes and exhilarates the ſpirits, and 
provokes urine ;' but is not proper for women with 
child, being apt to occaſion abortion, _ A confec- 
| tion of the ananas is made in the countries where 
| it grows, which is found of ſervice: to reſtore a 
| decayed or broken conſtitution, Great endea- 
| vours have lately been uſed to cultivate the plant in 
Europe, which have been attended with ſuch ſuc- 
. ceſs, that very fine fruits of this kind are now pro- 


— — —— — 
This error, we are told, is founded on an obſervation 
made by the failors, that fowls carried on ſhip-board from 
the American continent to Jamaica, which are fed on rice 
during the voyage, are very ſubjeft to become blind; but 
notlüng is more common than to aſcribe effects to wrong 
| cauſes, and this is probably owing to ſome other cauſe, in 
| - which rice is not at all concerned; for we do not find that 
the inhabitants of theſe countries, where rice is the almoſt 
conſtant and principal food, are more ſubject to blindneſs 
than the people of Europe. 8 
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duced in England in the gardens of the curious *. 


but ſome are much larger. 
T HE coco or cocoa-tree is one of the moſt 


remarkable and uſeful productions of the Indies. 
This tree, which the Malabarians call tenga, 


grows ſtraight without any branches till near it's 
ſummit, and uſually to the height of thirty or 
forty feet. The leaves, which are of a great 
length, and terminate in a point, ſerve the In- 


They are uſually about the ſize of a tennis-ball, ' 


dians to cover their. houſes with, and for many 
other purpoſes. - Above the leaves ariſe ſeveral 


ſhoots as thick as a man's arm, and on the top 


of all grows a large excreſcence in form of a 


cabbage, excellent to eat, and far exceeding our 


fineſt cabbages in flavour. From the ſides and 
upper parts of the cabbage there likewiſe ſhoot 


out cluſters of pods, containing ſome ſmall ker- 


nels, taſting exactly like the Engliſh walnut. 


The nuts, which are the fruit of the cocoa-tree, 


hang in cluſters four or five together, and are as 
big as a man's head when at full growth. Before 


— — 
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The author of Spectacle de la Nature informs us, that ſome 


years age M. le Normand gave the French king two ſuckers 


of a pine - apple, recommending their cultivation to his care, 
though they were almoſt withered, and had not any roots, 
The heart however was | grams and they happened to take z 
but though their fruit could not 


apples of admirable beauty. The aſſiduity uſed in their 
culture, in conjunction with a- favourable autumn, raiſed 
them to a perfect maturity. The king himſelf taſted one of 
them the — end of December, and found it excellent; 
and all thoſe perſons, to whom his majeſty thought fit to 


ſend part of theſe fruits, unanimouſly agreed that they were 


be brought to it's proper ma- 
turity, yet two ſuckers in the year 2733 produced two - pine» » 


compleatly ripe, had a delicate melting pulp agreeably quick» 
ened by a fine acid, and were as richly pertumed as a ſtraw- 


berry. 
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they are ripe they contain a clear cooling water 
or milk, which in time condenſes. to a pulp, and 
becomes an excellent food ; and it likewiſe affords 
an oil, equally good either for the lamp or the 
table. The ſhell of the nut is made into bowls, 
ſpoons, and ſeveral other utenſils; and in the 
kingdom of Siam they are uſed us meaſures for 
things either dry or liquid. From the cocoa-tree 
the Indians extract a liquor called ſuri, which is 
of a grateful taſte, and intoxicates like wine. 
It is pretty ſweet when newly extracted, but in 
a little time becomes more acid; and from this 
liquor is diſtilled a water or ſpirit that burns in 
the fire like brandy. The ſuri, we apprehend, 
is the ſame. liquor that ſome authers mention 
under the name of toddy, from whence Mr. 
Lockyer aſſures us they diſtil the ſpirit we call 
Arrac, which is the Indian word for all ſtrong 
waters *, The method of obtaining the ſuri is by 
making an inbiſion in the top of the capſule that 
bears the flowers or. fruit, and about four inches 
below they make an oblique inciſion in the bark, 
ſrom whence the liquor drops into a veſſel hung 
to receive it. What is obtained in the morning 
is ſweet and pleaſant, and even more delicious 
than the milk of the nut; but that in the even- 
ing is ſome what acid, the next day it grows fourer, 
and on the third day it is intirely acid and with- 
out any ſweetneſs at all. In order to make vinegar 
of this liquor, they put the veſſels that receive it 
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Goa and Batavia are the chief places for arrac. What 
is made at Batavia is much the ſtrongeſt, but that of Goa 
is- preferred to all others on account of it's peculiar and 
agreeable flavour; which is attributed to the earthen veſſels 

- uſed at Goa to draw the ſpirit, whereas at Batavia they uſe 
copper ſtille. 
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among lime for fiſteen days, by which a violent 
fermentation being excited, much froth thrown up, 
and a whitiſh matter ſubſiding to the bottom, the 
ſuri is changed into vinegar. ,, A ſort of ſugar 
called jagra, is likewi'e prepared from the ſuri, 
by putting into it a ſufficient quantity of lime to 
tinge it of a reddiſh colour. The liquor is then 
boiled, and ſtirred continually till it is inſpiſſated; 
whereby a red ſugar is produced, which they 

e 


render white by repeated diſſolutions and boili 
—As to the medicinal virtues of the cocoa, the 
ſuri is ſaid to be highly, beneficial to phthiſical 
patients, or thoſe who labour under any diſorder 
of the kidneys, or a difficulty of diſcharging their 
urine. The liquor contained in the nut is good 
to extinguiſh thirſt, purifies the blood, cleanſes 
the ſtomach, affords much nouriſhment, and is an 
excellent drink in biliary, fevers. + 
TERRE is a, remarkable. ſpecies, of palm-tree 
called areca, which is common in Siam and other 
parts of the Indies. The trunk of this tree is 
{trait and without branches like the cocoa, its 
leaves grow in the ſame manner, and it bears a 
fruit with a, green covering of the bigneſs and 
ſhape of a pullet's egg. This covering or rind 
conſiſts of numerous fine filaments running length- 
ways from the ſtalk to the head, under which is 
contained the fruit or nut, externally of a browniſh 
colour, ſhaped like-a nutmeg at one end, but flat- 
tiſh at the other. It is white within, and mar- 
bled with purpliſh veins, but has very little taſte, 
The Indians-chew this nut wrapped up in a betel- 
leaf, with lime made of calcined ſhells, which they 
affirm to be a mixture of a grateful taſte, ſtrength» 
ening the gums, and promoting digeſtion, 
Tux betel or betle, juſt now mentioned, is a 
plant that grows in all the Indian provinces on 
the 
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Nor are theſe cells mere excrements, as ſome 
have imagined, but are intended for ſomething to 
be depoſited in them; and accordingly are found 
to contain little bodies, which the firſt obſervers 
took for the wings or other parts of the inſects 
that produced the laeca. Theſe bodies are of a 
beautiful red colour, and, when broken, make a 
powder as fine as cochineal. It is moſt probable 


that the cells are deſtined to lodge the young 
brood, 
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brood, and that the ligfft bodies found in them 


are the embryo's of inſets, or perhaps their ſkins. 
This is lacca in its natural dag but to prepare 


it for uſe they pound it in a and boil it 

in water to a proper conſiſtence, after which part 

of the water is evaporated by the ſun, and the 

thickened tincture ſtrained through a linen cloth. 

Beſides this, there are ſeveral artificial paſtes uſed 

vy painters, which 90 by che name af Lake or 
acca. 

Tux Lignum Aloes; or Alden wood? much uſed 
in the eaſt as a perfume, has its name from its 
bitterneſs, which reſembles that of the aloes 
juice. This wood is extremely valued, and di- 
vers ſtratiſfe- ſtories have been invented as to the 
origin of the tree that yields it, ſome feigning it 
grew only in paradife, and was ſwept away by the 
deluge 3 whilſt others aſſert, that it grows in de- 
ſerts, and on inacceflible- rocks and mountains, 
guarded by wild beaſts, Sc. The Siameſe ambaſ- 
ſadors to the court of France in 1686, who brought 
a preſent of this wood from their emperor, Feſt 


gave the Europeans a conſiſtent account of it. The 


tree grows in Lao and Cochinchina, and is much of 
the ſame. ſize and figure of out olive-trees. The 
trunk conſiſts of three ſorts of wood, very dif- 
ferent in colour and properties, that which lies 
immediately under the bark being black, ſolid, 
heavy, and almoſt like ebony. The ſecond, | 
which is a light veiny wood, and of a tan-colour, 
is the Calambac or true "aloet-wood, which is 
brought to us from Surat, in conſiderable quan- 
tities. The heart, or innermoſt part, call'd Tam- 
bac, is more valued by the Indians than gold it- 
ſelf, and is therefore very ſcarce and dear. The 
Calambac comes to us in ſmall pieces, ofa yellow- 
iſh-brown colour, with black or purple-colour'd 
Vor. IV, C reſinous 
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reſinous veins interſpetſed, and is of a bitter, hot, 
aromatic taſte ; and when caſt on the fire it melts 
like wax, and "gp. very fragrant ſcent. It is 
not only uſed as à perfume, but eſteem'd a ſove- 
reign remedy in palſies, deliquiums, weakneſſes, 
Sc. Chewing this wood, or rinſing the mouth 
with a decoction of it, ſweetens the breath, ac- 
cording to Dioſcorides ; and the weight of a dram, 
powder'd and drank in ſome proper liquor, cures 
the exceſſive humidity, relaxation, and burning 
heat of the ſtomach, commonly call'd the Heart- 
burn. It likewiſe relieves thoſe afflicted with a 
dyſentery or gripes, or with pains of the fide or 
liver, * 85 

I the province of Tatta, in the dominions of 
the Great Mogul, there grows a wood call'd lig- 
num dulce or ſweet wood, though indeed it is ra- 
ther a weed, no part of it being uſeful but the root, 
which is a good ingredient in perfumes; and 
therefore great quantities are exported from Surat 
to China, where it bears a good price; becauſe, 
when beat to a powder, it is burnt in the incenſe- 
pots before their idols. 

THERE isa gumorrelin, ſometimes call'd aſa dul- 
cis, but commonly benzoin or benjamin. This is ab- 
tain'd by inciſton from a tree growing in the Eaſt- 
Indies to a conſiderable height and thickneſs, and 
bearing leaves like thoſe of the lemon tree, but 
ſmaller and not ſo green. The gum, as brought 
to us, is generally very foul, ſometimes of a red- 
diſh, and ſometimes of a yellowiſh colour, of an 
agreeable taſte and aromatic fmell. The true 
benzoin, brought into France by the ambaſſador 
of Siam's retinue, was externally yellowiſh, but 
white within, and intermix'd with fmall reddiſh 
veins. It differ'd. very much from the benzoin in 

tears, 
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tears, as it is call'd, which is a clear tranſparen*© 
maſs, of a reddiſh colour, and mix*'d with white 
ſpots reſembling broken almonds, whence it has 
the name of amygdaloid benzoin. The druggiſts 
have another ſort, which is often counterfeited by 
a fuſion of ſeveral gums together; and there is a 
black kind of benzoin, without any ſmell, which 
is abſolutely to be rejected. —Fhis gum is much 
uſed in perfumes, and moſt authors agree that it 
is of a warming, drying, diſcufling, diſſolving, and 
purifying nature, reſiſting putrefaction, and good 
againſt diſorders of the breaſt and lungs, Exter- 
nally it is uſed in all fragrant compoſitions; for it 
proves cordial by its agreeable ſmell, fortifies the 
fenſes by its ſteam, diflipates defluxions, and 
cures the tooth-ach. 

In ſeveral parts of the Indies the tamarind-tree 
grows plentifully, which bears a tart agreeable 
fruit by ſome call'd Indian dates, and by others 
the Indian Acacia. The bark of this tree is not 
unlike our aſh or walnut-tree, and its leaves re- 
ſemble thoſe of the female fern. Its flowers are 
join'd eight or ten together, like thoſe of the 
orange -· tree; and its fruit is in a pod the length 
of one's finger, and ſomewhat thicker, cover'd at 
firſt with a green rind, which afterwards becomes 
brown, and contains a blackiſh acid pulp, among 
which are found ſeeds reſembling lupines. This 
pulp is uſed in medicine, being gently laxative, 
cooling, and proper to quench thirſt, and there- 
fore very ſerviceable in burning fevers. Tama- 
rinds are alſo good in diarrhœas, and are com- 
mended in a flux of the hamorrhoids from a bi- 
lious and acrimonious blocd. 

Wx have another ſort of medicinal fruit brought 
from the Eaſt-Indies, call'd myrobalans, which 
were more uſed among the ancients than the 

C2 moderns, 
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moderns, and are at preſent more eſteem'd abroad 
than-in England. There are five kinds of this 
fruit, the firſt call'd the Indian or black myroba- 
lans, which are more lender and narower than 
any of the reſt, with eight ridges upon the ſuper- 


ficies. Theſe have no ſtane, are, rough, hard, 


black both within and without, and of a ſub- acid 
and aſtringent taſte. The ſecond is the citron or 
yellow myrobalan, which is ,a pentagonal rough 
fruit about the ſize of an olive, having an angular 
ſtone included under a carnous bark. The third 
ſort is the chebule myrobalan, a rough pentagonal 
fruit with five ribs on its ſurface, including a ca- 
vernous {tone under a fleſhy bark like the former. 
The fourth is call'd the belleric myrobalan, which 
15 a round and ſomewhat angular fruit, about the 
bigneſs of a large gall, and containing a hard 
ſtone. The fifth, call'd the emblic myrobalan, is 
a black ſexangular fruit, flat at each end, and 
_ealily ſeparating into fix parts, containing a white 
bexagonal ſtone, divided into ſix cells. All theſe 
kinds are gently purgative and aſtringent, and are 
therefore very proper in diarthœas and dyſen- 
teries. 4 

I x plant from whence Indigo is drawn grows 
in ſeveral parts of the Mogul's dominions, as well 
as in America. It ſomewhat reſembles roſemary, 
and riſes to the height of three or four feet, ſome 
ſay ſix or ſeven, bearing a flower like that of the 
thiſtle, and having a ſeed like fenugreek. When 
the plant is arrived at a certain height, and the 
leaves are in a good condition, they are ftripp'd from 
the ſtalks, and thrown into large pits, (as Taver- 
rier informs us) half fill'd with water. Here they 
are bruiſed and ſtirr'd about till the water appears 
very thick and muddy, and after à few days ſet- 
ting the water is drawn off, and the limy ſedi- 
ment 
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ment taken up in baſkets, which is made up in 
pieces ſhap'd like children's tops, or in flat cakes, 
and aſterwards dried in the ſun. The people em- 
ployed to ſift the indigo ſtop their noſtrils, keep a 
cloth before their faces with little holes for their 
eyes, and drink milk every half hour, to preſerve 
them from the penetrating quality of the duſt; 
which, notwithſtanding all their precaution, makæs 
them ſpit blue for ſome time after“. 

T ra1s is the method of making indigo at 
Zirkes, (or Serquech, as Thevenot calls it) a large 
village near Amadabat, which is reckon'd as good 
as any in the world ; but fome travellers give us a 
different account of its preparation in other places. 
The leaves of the plant (they ſay) are thrown into 
a kind of vat, and cover'd with water, in which 
they are boil'dfor four and twenty hours, and a ſcum 
ſwims on the top with all the different colours of 
the rainbow. The water is then drawn off into 
another veſſel, where it is briſkly ſtirr'd about till 
it becomes of a deep green, and till the grain (as 
they call it) forms itſelf. This they diſcover by 
taking a little of it out, and ſpitting in it; for, if 
that occaſion a bluiſh matter to ſubſide, they 
leave off ſtirring the liquor. The matter then 
precipitates itſelf to the bottom of the veſſel; and, 
when it is well ſettled, they pour off the water. 
After this they take out the indigo, and put it 
into linen bags to drain; which done, they put it 
into ſhallow wooden boxes, and, when it begins 
to dry, they cut it into ſlices, and let them har- 
den in the ſun.—[Indigo is much uſed by painters 
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“ Tawvzrmer tells us, he placed an egg one morning near 
the ſifters of indigo, and found the contents of it quite blue 
when he broke it in the evening. 
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and dyers, and it is'of ſome uſe in medicine, par- 
ticularly in topping of fluxes, being a very ſtrong 
aſtringent“*. | 

IN Malacca, beſides the common fruits of the 

Indies, they have the ramboſtan, another fruit 
about the ſize of a walnut, with 2 tough ſkin co- 
ver'd wich capillaments, and containing a very ſa- 
voury pulp.— The darean is another excellent 
fruit of that country, which indeed is offenſive to 
the noſe, but moſt grateful to the palate. Its rind 
is thick and yellow, and its pulp looks like cream, 
but is more delicious. It is warm and nourifhing, 
and ſtrengthens the ſtomach. — There is like- 
wile plenty of mangoes, and particularly a ſpecies 
call'd ſtinkers, being very offenſive both to the 
ſmell and taſte, | 

W had almoſt omitted one of the moſt remark- 

able trees that India produces, namely, the banian- 
tree, ſo call'd from the veneration it is held in-by 
the banians , a religious ſect in that part of the 
world, The branches-of this tree bend down to 
the ground, where the ſlender twigs take root and 
grow upwards ; the branches of theſe bend down 
— — — —jäĩ—— —ñü—6ͤ 
This drug was formerly thouglit to be poſſeſs'd of a poi 
ſonous quality, and was accounted of fo corroſve a nature, 
that the electors of Saxony prohibited the importation of it into 
their territories. 

+ The Bantians believe @ metempfychoſis, or tranſmigra- 
tion of ſouls from one body to another, and will therefore eat 
no living creature, nor even kill noxious animals, but endea- 
vour to releaſe them if they ſee them in the hands of others. 
They are ſo fearful of having communication with other na- 
tions, that they break their cups if one of a different religion 
has drank out of them, and empty the water out of a pond 
where he has waſh'd himſelf. Nay it is faid, that, if they hap- 
pen to touch one another, they muſt waſh and purify before 
they eat or enter their own houſes, 
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likewiſe, take root, and grow up again; and by 
this means what was originally but one tree will 
ſpread over a vaſt ſpace of ground, and becgme a 
multitude of trees, forming by the manner of their 
growth very delightful arbours and arches. The- 
venot ſaw one of theſe trees at Surat, which he 
ſays was very large and high, affording a moſt 
ſpacious ſhade, being of a round form and fours 
ſcore paces in diameter. The branches, which 
had taken root irregularly, were cut with ſo 
much art, 'that one might walk about underneath 
them without the leaſt inconvenience. The hea- 
ther. natives frequently make uſe of theſe trees as 
places for their idols, and retirements for their 
penitentiaries and other perfons, who ſeem in a 
more particular manner to be devoted to the exer- 
ciſe of religion. 

I'n the woods of Cambodia, Capt. Heniilton is in- 
forms us, there grow certain trees with a thick bark 
of a very poiſonons quality, infomuch that the 
natives uſe it to poiſon the ſlugs they ſhoot at ele- 
phants or other wild beaſts, which certainly kills 
them, if they do not miſs their mark. The 
captain obſerves, that this ſubtil poiſon has an- 
other ſtrange quality, that if men are hungry or 
thirſty, (as is often the caſe in the woods) they 
ſqueeze a few drops of it-on a leaf of a tree, and if 
they barely lick the leaf it gives immediate refrefh- 
ment, — if the juice touch any part where the 
ſkin is broke, it proves mortal without remedy, 

Wu we call nux vomica is the ſtone of the 
fruit of a tree 3 in malabar and ſeveral 
other parts of the Eaſt-Indies. The fruit is as big 
as an orange, and very flimy; and, as vaſt quan- 
tities of them rot on the ground, it makes the 
water that runs through the woods very unwhol- 
ſome. This ſtone or ſeed is round and flat, of a 
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grey mouſe-colour without, and of various colours 
within; ſometimes yellow, ſometimes white, and 
. ſometimes brown. It is extremely narcotic and 
virulent, exciting inquietudes, convulſions, tre- 
mors, and irregular reſpiration ; and therefore is 
not, or at leaſf ought not to be, uſed in medicine. 
It is chiefly employ'd in poiſoning dogs, cats, and 
other animals, by a barbarity peculiar to man- 
kind. EP 

Wx might here enumerate many other vege- 
table productions of the Eaſt-Indics, particularly 
cotton, which grows there in great abundance z 


but two ſpecies of this plant or ſhrub have been 


already deſcribed. There is another ſort, how- 
ever, in ſome parts of India, which grows to the 
height and thickneſs of a large tree, of which the 
fruit when ripe is near as big as a hen's egg, and 
then burſts like that of the fhryb, diſcovering a 
fine white down or cotton. The fruit hangs 
about the middle and ends of the branches, and 
commonly two together. 
WI might alſo deſeribe the guava or goyave, a 
ſort of plum-tree very common in thelndies, whoſe 
fruit is much admired by the natives; and like- 
wiſe the mango- tree, the fruit whereof is brought 
to us pickled; the bamboo or cane- tree, a large 
kind of reed growing on the ſea-ſhore, which the 
Indians eat- while it is tender, or pickle it in vine- 
gar; and to theſe a great many more might be 
added: But the reader will remember, that our 
buſineſs is not to give an account of all the pro- 
ductions of a country, but only of thoſe which are 


moſt curious and remarkable; and this we have en- 


deavour d to do, ſo far as relates to the vegetables of 
the continent, for ſeveral others are reſerv'd to be 


| a of when we come to treat of the Indian 
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ANIMAL S. 


S we forbear ſpeaking of the lion till we 
come to Africa, though likewiſe an inhabi- 
tant of Aſia, it ſeems natural.to begin this article 
with the elephant, the largeſt of all quadrupeds, 
and a creature in many reſpects deſerving our at- 
tention. Great numbers of theſe animals are 
found in ſeveral parts of the Eaſt-Indies, and are 
uſually from eight to fifteen-+ feet in height, and 
their backs are five or ſix feet broad, and ſome- 

what protuberant. The elephant has a round 
thick body, à large ſhort head, and a ſhort neck; 

a long proboſcis, ſnout, or trunk, hanging almoſt 
down to the ground; a little narrow mouth, with 
two long tuſks proceeding from the upper jaw, one 
on each ſide of the proboſcis, beſides four ſtrong 
grinders in each jaw, ſmall. piercing eyes, large 

flat ears, and a tail like that of a hog, with a tuft 
of hair at the end. Its legs are round and thick, 
ſupporting its vaſt weight like ſo many columns; 
and its feet are ſhort, thoſe before being broader 
and rounder than thoſe behind, each of them de- 
fended by five flat horny rifings, which ſeem to 
be the extremities of the toes. Its ſkin is very 
hard, eſpecially on the breaſt; its. colour is gene- 
rally duſky or black, but there is a white ſpecies, 
not ſo common as the others: they are all with- 
out hair, and full of ſcratches and ſcars. 

TH E proboſcis or trunk of the elephant is of 
ſuch a ſtructure, that he can extend or contract, 
dilate, raiſe or depreſs, and bend or twiſt it about 
at pleaſure. Sometimes he makes it of a concave,, 
ſometimes of a convex form; now doubles it, 
again expands it, and in ſhort turns it round every 
way with ſurpriſing 2" It reaches to the 
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ground, and, what is very extraordinary, the ex- 
tremity of it can open and ſhut, fo as to take up 
any thing, as a ſhilling lying flat upon the earth, 
er a grain of muſtard-feed; By this member he 
takes in his meat and drink, and conveys them to 
his mouth; by this he takes up a vaſt weight, le- 
vels trees, and makes uſe of it as a hand upon all 
occaſions*; and it alſo ſerves for the purpoſe 
of ſmelling and reſpiration. The proboſcis is like- 
wiſe of ſingular ſervice to the ſhe-elephant in 
bringing up her young; for it is very remarkable, 
| that the old one fucks herſelf, and by means of 
her trunk conveys the milk into the mouth of the 
young one, And herein we may obſerve the wiſe 
© contrivance of the Author of nature, the nipples of 
the elephant being placed about the breaſt, and not 
near the hinder legs, as in mares, cows, and other 
quadrupeds; for, the young elephant not being able 
to ſuck its dam by reaſon of the poſition of its 
month under the proboſcis, the nipples are fituated 
Io as to be reached by the mouth of the dam, and 
thereby proviſion made for the nouriſhment of her 
offspring. is 4 
IT nx grinders of the elephant are of ſuch a thick- 
neſs, both in the upper and lower jaw, as contri- 
butes to render the mouth narrow; nor need it be 
broader, becauſe the ſtrength of the grinders is ſo 
great, as to comminute the aliments at once in 
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It is really wonderful to obſerve how nimbly the elephant 
moves his trunk, conſidering its bulk, being fix or feven feet 
long, and thiee ſeet or more in circumference at its origin, 
but growing ſmaller from thence to its extremity. The ſhort- 
nels of the elephant's neck is compenſated by the length of this 
member, which Dr. Derbam ſays is fo admirably contrived, fo 
curiouſly wrought, and applied with ſo much agility and rea- 
cir eſs by that unwieldy creature to its ſeveral] occations, that 
tc thinks it a manifeſt inſtance of the Creator's W 1 
| a uc 
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ſuch a manner, that they do nat want to be moved 
to and fro in the mouth, in order to be farther 
maſticated, as is ufual with other animals; and 
therefore the tongue is ſmall, ſhort, and round, 
not thin and flat, as in an ox, and has a ſmooth 
furface. 

As to the tuſks of the elephant, which are what 
we call ivory, the male has larger than the fe- 
male, ſome of them being ſeven or eight feet long, 
and weighing a hundred, a hundred and forty, or 
a hundred and fifty pounds; inſomuch that Ta- 
vernier tells us they make door-poſts of them in the 
Indies, and it is related, that in the kingdom of 
Laos they make fences with them round their gar- 
dens. The ſame traveller ſays, that the elephants 
of Ceylon have no tuſks, except the firſt which the 
female produces; and this ſeems to be confirm'd 
by Mr. Du in his account of that iſtand, who 
fays that few elephants there have tuſks, and 
thoſe only the males. 

His rok informs us, that elephants were uſed 
in war by the ancients, and ſo they are at this 
day by ſeveral of the Indian princes*. Tavernier 
was told that the Great Mogul keeps three or four 
thouſand elephants; but the chief maſter aſſured 
him he had not above five hundred, which were kept 
to carry women, tents, Sc. and eighty or ninety 
for war. This indeed is a great number of tamed 

; C 6 ones, 
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This animal, being of great bulk and ſtrength, has ſome- 
times made great havock amongſt an enemy in the field of bat- 
tle; but whether any of them were ever ſo large as to carry 
thirty-two fighting men on their backs, as is related in x Mac- 

cab. vi. 37, desde a man to govern them, is much to 
doubted. It is more probable, as ſome learned men have ob- 
ferved, that ſome error has crept into the impreſſion; for tho? 
Philoftratus ſpeaks of ten or fifteen Indians fighting with darts 
im caltles on the backs of clephants, and Faulus ua fa is 
, tat 
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ones, from whence we may conclude there is a 
vaſt number of wild ones in his dominions, beſides 


thoſe in other parts of the Indies, particularly in 


the kingdom of Pegu, where we read of four thou- 
ſand taken at one hunting; but we are apt to 
think ſome abatement ſhould be made in this ac- 
count. .. 

RI DING on elephants is eſteemed a piece of 
ſtate that becomes none but the great, and is prin- 
cipally appropriated to the Mogul himſelf, the 
princes of the blood, the great officers of the 
crown, and the nabobs or viceroys of provinces; 
and nothing can furely be more adapted to ſtrike 
the mind with awe, and raiſe the impreſſions of 
pomp and grandeur, than one of thefe enormous 
beaſts, richly capariſoned, and bearing on its back 
a kind of canopied throne, in which the perſon 
who fits in ſuch majeſtic ſtate, is fully conſpicuous 
from fuch an eminence. © Theſe unwieldy animals 
are, however, growing into diſuſe for war ſince 
the more prevailing uſe of fire-arms, and its being 
diſcovered, that, notwithſtanding their amazing 
docility, it is impoſſible to break and train them 
to the field ſo perfectly, as to be certain they will 
not do more miſchief to thoſe to whom they be- 
long, than to the enemy; eſpecially when exaf- 
perated with wounds, to which their prodigious 


—_— — — 


that in the Ginger Iſlands they have wooden eaſtleson elephants 
backs containing fifteen or twenty men, yet even theſe ac- 
counts appear romantic to Bochart, and to all who are capa- 
ble of judging in this matter. We rather believe (with Mr. 
Blair) what Heliodorus ſays, that the towers on the backs of 
elephants contain'd fix n men, who threw darts from 
each fide ; or what Cadamufius relates, that the towers held 
three or four warriors z which accounts agiee well enough 
with what Ælian ſays on the ſubje&, and with the uſual height 


and bulk of the animal, 
os wh bulk 
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bulk renders them à mark hard to miſs. There 
are, however, ſeveral elephants in the army of 
the Mogul, that will not only ſtand fire, but ſuf- 
fer a great gun to be diſcharged from their backs. 
. Thoſe they carry are about five feet long, placed 
on a ſquare wooden frame, that is faſtened to a 
broad thick pannel, tied on with ſtrong cords and 

irths. At the four corners of the frame, are four 
fk flags, fixed to fmall ſtaves. The man who 
guides the elephant, is ſeated upon his neck, and 
has an iron rod in his hand, about half a yard 
long, ſharp at the lower end, and an hook turned 
up, with which he pricks him forward, or pulls 
him back. The gunner is ſeated on the wooden 
frame, where he has his ammunition and bal}, 
with every thing-neceflary for loading and firing. 
'The balls diſcharged from theſe guns are about 
the fize of a tennis-ball. 
Tue natural food of the elephant is graſs, and 
when that is wanting they dig up roots with their 
tuſks. They have a very acute ſenſe of ſmell- 
ing, whereby they readily find out their food, 
and avoid all noxious herbage. When they are 
tamed they eat hay, oats, barley, or ſuch other 
food as horſes and oxen do ; and they drink clear 
water readily enough, though they naturally affect 
that which is muddy. They drink a vaſt quan- 
tity, ſucking it up by the trunk, as we have al- 
ready obſerv'd, and thence . it to the 
mouth. It appears to have been a cuſtom to give 
them ſpirituous liquors when they went to 


battle, in order to make them drunk and fu- 


rious “*. 


— — 
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* See the fiſt book of Maccabeer, ch. vi. 
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Tux elephant is ſaid to live to a great age, even 
to a hundred and twenty, two hundred, or three 
hundred years; nay, there are ſome who affirm 
that they live to be five hundred years old, and 
that at two hundred years they are full of ſtrength 
and vigour. Some of theſe numbers exceed all pro- 
bability, though the longevity of the animal is not 
diſputed. Tavermer, who travelled into India, tells 
us he never could learn exactly how long the ele- 
phant lived, but that he was told by one of the 
keepers, that he knew ſuch an elephant to have 
been in his great grandfather's, grand-father's, 
and-father's cuſtody, which he modeſtly computes 
not to have been leſs than a hundred and twenty 
or thirty years. Mr. Blair allows, that the ele- 
phant generally lives to a great age, though it is 
an animal ſubject to ſeveral diſtempers. 

As to the manner of the elephant's procreation, 
all agree that it is a creature of extraordinary mo- 
deſty, and never copulates in the fight of any one. 
The time when they begin to copulate is likewiſe 
uncertain, though from their uſual term of life it is 
conjectur'd that many of them do not begin till 
the twentieth year of their age, though others 
may do it much ſooner. The time of their going 
with young is alſo diſputed, nor is there any way 
of knowing it but by obſerving when they ſepa- 
rate themfelves from the herd, the male and fe- 
male going apart ſor the ſake of coition, and not 
returning till the female is impregnated. The fe- 
male never admits of freſn embraces till a conſi- 
derable time after the has brought forth her young, 
which ſhe carries two years. 

T HE elephants take great care of their young, 

rather chuling to loſe their own lives than that 
they ſhould loſe theirs. They always go in herds, 
the largeſt foremoſt ; and, when they are to paſs a 


river, 
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rirer, they lift the young ones acroſs on their two 
tuſks, twilling the proboſcis round their middle. 
When they find any of their ſpecies dead in the 
woods, they cover the carcaſe wich branches of 
trees, graſs, or what elſe they can get; and, if one 
of them is wounded, the reſt take care of him, 
bring him food, and run together to ſave him from 
the hunter. 

TuERE are different methods of taking wild 
elephants, one of which is to dig a deep pit, and 
cover it with boughs and graſs, that an elephant 
may fall into it as he goes along. Another is to 
drive them into a narrow place, made fo ſtrong. 
with poſts and rails, that they cannot get out of 
it, and then they employ the tame elephants to 
bring them to reaſon, Two of theſe will get a 
wild one between them, and beat him with their 
trunks, till they have rendered him quite tame. 
If after this he refuſes to do as he is bid, they 
make ſigns to the tame ones, who immediately 
correct him, and oblige the poor animal to obey. 

HisTORY affords us ſeveral inſtances of the 
love, fidelity, and gratitude of the elephant, which 
are very ſurprizing. ZElian relates, that, when Po- 
rus, king of India, was ſubdued by Alexander the 
Great, he was wounded with ſeveral darts, which the 
elephant. he rode upon pull'd out of his body with 
his proboſcis, and, when he perceiv'd his maſter 
fainting by the loſs of blood, gradually lean'd him- 
ſelf down till he fell flat upon the ground, that 
his maſter might receive no harm by alighting. 
Athenzus mentions the gratitude of an elephant to 
a woman that had done him ſome ſervice, and uſed 
to lay her child near him when it was very young; 
tor, the mother dying, the elephant was ſo fond of 
the child, that he ſhew'd great uneafineſs when it 


was taken out of his fight, and would not eat his 


food 
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food unleſs the nurſe laid the child in the cradle 
between his feet, but then he would eat heartily. 


When the child ſlept, he chaced away the flies with 
his Proboſcis, and when it cried he would toſs or 


rock the cradle till it fell aſteep.— But, as elephants: 
are remarkable for their love and gratitude, ſo they 
are ſubje& to reſentment. Acoſta writes, that, a 
ſoldier in Cochin, a town on the coaſt of Malabar, 
having thrown a nut at an elephant, the beaſt took 
it up and hid it; and ſome days after, the elephant, 
ſeeing the foldier paſs by, threw the nut in his 
face, mzking a great noiſe, and going away leaping 
and dancing. Another ſoldier in the fame town, 
meeting an elephant with his keeper, would not 

ive way to them; whereupon the keeper com- 
plain'd of the affront to the elephant, who, ſome 
time afterwards ſpying the ſoldier by the fide of 
the river that runs through the town, ran haſtily 
towards him, lifted him up with his trunk, and 
plunged him ſeveral times in the river; after 


' which he drew him out, leaving him to be laugh'd 


at by the ſpectators. | 
o theſe accounts we ſhall add one of a more 


modern date, from Captain Hamilton, who ob- 
_ ferves, that, when he was at Achen, in the iſland 


of Sumatra, where they are very numerous, he ſaw + 
one that had been kept there above a hundred 
years, but by report was then three hundred years 
old; he was about eleven feet high, and was re- 
markable for his extraordinary ſagacity, of which 
he gives an inſtance in a comical piece of revenge 
he took on a taylor. In 1692, ſays he, a ſhip; 
named the Dorothy, commanded by Captain 
Thwaits, called at Achen for refreſhments, and two 
Engliſh gentlemen in that city went on board to 
furniſh themſelves with what European neceffaries 
they had occaſion for; and, amongſt other things, 
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bought ſome Norwich ſtuffs for cloaths, and, there 
being no Engliſh taylor to be had, they employed 
a Surat, who kept a ſhop in the great market- place, 
and had commonly fix or ten workmen ſewing in 
his ſhop. It was the elephant's cuſtom to reach in 
his trunk at doors or windows as he paſſed alon 
the ſide of the ſtreet, as begging for the . 
fruits and roots, which the inhabitants generally 
gave him. One morning as he was going to the 
river to be waſhed, with his rider on his back, he 
chanc'd to put his trunk in at this taylor's window, 
and the taylor, inſtead of giving him what he want- 
ed, pricked him with his needle; the elephant 
ſeemed to take no notice of the affront, but went 
calmly on to the river, and was waſhed; aſter 
which, he troubled the water with one of his fore 
feet, and then ſucked up a good quantity of the 
dirty water into his trunk, and paſſing unconcern- 
edly along the ſame fide of the fircer, where the 
taylor's ſhop was, he put in his trunk at the win; 
dow, and blew his noſe on the taylor with ſuch: a 
force and quantity: of water, that the poor taylor 
and his journe were blown off the table 
work'd on, almoſt frightened out of their ſenſes; 
but the Engliſh gentlemen had their cloaths ſpoiled 
by the elephant's comical but innocent revenge. 
HavinG given ſuch a particular account of this 


 half-reaſoning animal, as Mr. Pope calls the ele- 
phant, it is time to take a view of another very re- 


markable quadruped found in the Eaſt-Indies, name- 
ly, the Rhinoceros. Its body is pretty near as large 
as an elephant, but his legs are much ſhorter, and 
he has a horn on his ſnout, which ſufficiently diſ- 
tinguiſhes him from all other animals. Fhe head 
is of a long make, having a hollow . between the 


forehead and the horn. The ſnout ſcems'deſign'd 
to turn up the earth, in order to find the roots of 
524i plants z 


— 
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plants; it being very pliable, and ending in * 
point, which it can turn upwards, downwards, of 
ſideways ; the noſtrils are placed on each fide of it, 


and the lower lip is almoſt ſquare, with the two 


corners on the ſides of a lively fleſh colour. The 
eyes are ſmall and placed pretty forward on each 


. fide of the head. It has large ears which ſtand 


erect on the top of the head. The whole animal 
is covered with a thick, rough, chapped ſkin, of an 
aſh-colour, with plaits and folds, in all ſuch parts 
as are neceſſary ta allow the creature motion, fall - 
ing one over another backwards. It has no knobs 
all over its body as exprefs'd in ſome figures, ex- 
cept on the hinder quarters, which receive its 
weight when it lies down, and they are very large. 
The tail has a few black hairs at its end, aud 


there are alſo a few ſcatter d hairs on the ears; 


but on the other parts there are none. The back 
is hollow, and the belly:finks;dowa pretty much. 
The feet are raund behind; ani the hoats before 
are divided into ithret parts an each font, with two 
little hoofs on the hinder part, as in cows, deer, 
and ſheep. The horn is different from that of all 
the other animals, with-which we are acquainted, it 
being intirely ſolid. He rolls himſelf in the dirt 
like a hog, and the old ones are ſaid to be ſo ſtrong, 
as to be able to toſs: up:a large bull. 

T as ſpecies of the Rhinoceros is chiefly to be 
faund-in the Eaſt-Indies, but there is another kind 
with two horns which are natives of Africa, and 
abound at the Cape of Good-Hope. The colour 
of the ſkin of theſe is of a dark 'brown nearly ap- 
proaching to black, and is alſo without hair; it is 
covered with ſcars and ſoratches like thoſe of an 
elephant, and is ſo tough and thick, that it is 
bard to be pierced even with a ſharp-pointed knife. 
The ſnout reſembles. that of a hog, but is more 
| | pointed 
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pointed at the end. The horn on the nofe is-of a 
greyiſh brown, bending towards the head, and is 
of different ſizes, according to the age of the ani- 
mal, but never exceeds two feet. He has another 
on his forehead, in a right line with that on the 
noſe, which is of a yellowiſh colour, and never 
exceeds ſix inches in length, hollow, and in the 
form of a half bowl inverted. This ſecond horn 
hinders the animal from doing all the miſchief he 
otherwiſe might, becauſe it ſerves, in ſome mea- 
ſure, to break the ſtroke of the other. 

H1s ears are ſmall, and his legs ſhorter than 
thoſe of the elephant, with which he is at. perpe- 
tual enmity, and, wherever he ſurprizes him, rips 
open his belly with the horn on his front. He 
catches the hk of any creature that is to the 
windward of him, and marches towards it on a 
right line, grunting and tearing his way through 
all oppoſition of trees and buſhes. He never at- 
tacks a man but when he is provoked, unleſs he 
wears a red coat, in which caſe he rends and de- 
ſtroys every thing that ſtands between him and the 
object af his rage; if he ſeizes him he throws him 
over his head with great violence, and then feeds. 
upon him by licking the fleſn off the bones with his 
rough and EA tongue. His eyes are very 
ſmall, and he only ſees ſtrait forward: though he 
is pretty ſwift of foot, he is very flow and auk- 
ward in turning. The way therefore to avoid him 
is to ſuffer him to come within eight or ten paces 
of you, and then to {lip a few paces. aſide, by 
which means he loſes ſight of you, and it coſts 
him a great deal of aukward trouble to get you 
again in his view. He feeds chiefly on ſhrubs, 
broom, and thiſtles. 4 

TE fleſh of the Rhinoceros is eaten by the 
Dutch, at the Cape of Good-Hope, and . in 
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high eſteem. They make cups of the horn, 
which are mounted with gold or ſilver; and are 
firmly perfuaded, that, when wine that is poiſoned 
is poured into them, they will cleave in two. 
The chips made in turning one of theſe cups are 
carefully ſaved, they being eſteemed of great ſer- 
vice in expelling poiſon, and alfo in convulſions, 
faintings, and other diſorders, 

THE Porcupine is a four-footed animal found in 
ſome parts of the Indies, about the ſize of a pig 
five or ſix months old, and remarkable for the 
hard quills or prickles with which it is cover'd, 
from two or three to eleven or twelve inches in 
length, ſtreak'd with black and white alternately. 
They are ſhaped like the ſtalks of corn, but ſwell 
a little towards the middle, and terminate in a 
point with two ſharp ſides“. Theſe quills are 
ſo many weapons or darts, which the animal 
erects with a menacing air on the approach of an 


enemy, and ſhoots them with ſuch violence that 


ick in the fleſh of the creature that aſſaults 
him, the ſockets of the = thus detach'd from 
his body being in time hlFd up by others. 


There is a conſiderable ſimilitude between the ** 
and the hedge-hog, which is a little animal well known 
amongſt us, intirely cover'd with prickles an inch and a half 
long, very like thoſe which ſhoot from the ſhells of cheſnuts. 
When he is apprehenſive of danger, he draws himſelf as round 
as a foot-ball, ſo that nothing is ſeen but his prickles, and 
thus he ſaves himſelf from the aſſaults of dogs and other ene- 
mies. He alſo makes another uſe of his pomted armour, for, 
when he meets with apples or other fraits under the trees, he 
rolls himſelf amongſt them, and ſo carries off his load to his 
cell. What takes up moſt room, or is apt ſooneſt to decay, he 
eats firſt, 'and endeavours to have a reſerve of nuts for the latter 
ſeaſon ;. but the ſeverity of the winter he paſſes in ſleep. I 
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IN ſeveral parts of the Indies, but chiefly in the 
kingdom of Golconda, there is a kind of goats, in 
whoſe ſtomachs is generated a medicinal ſtone 
call'd Bezoar, compoſed of ſeveral Laminz or coats 
like an onien, and ſaid to be endued with a power 
of reſiſting poiſon. Theſe ſtones are of different 
ſhapes and ſizes; ſome are form'd like a kidney, or 
French bean ; others are round, oblong, and of an 
wrregular figure. The buds of a certain ſhrub, on 
which the animal brouzes, are ſometimes found in 
the middle of it, and ſuppoſed to be the baſis 
whereon it is formed. It conſiſts of a greeniſh or 
olive-colour'd ſubſtance, diverſified with white 
ſtreaks, which run through the whole body of 
the ſtone ; and when broken between the teeth it 
adheres to them like a gently glutinous matter, 
and gives a little tinge to the Saliva. The larger 
the ſtone, the more valuable it is held, its price in- 
creaſing like that of the diamond; but perhaps its 
rarity, and the peculiar manner of its formation, 
have contributed more to its reputation, than any 
intrinſic worth. Many circumſtances indeed con- 
tribute to render the medicinal virtues of bezoar 
precarious, and not eaſy to be determin'd, as the 
uncertainty of procuring that which is genuine, it 
being much adulterated“, as is ſaid, even in the 
Indies; not to mention the large quantities that are 
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* There are three methods of trying whether bezoar be 
fophiſticated. One is to ſteep it three or four hours in luke- 
warm water; if the water be not tinged, nor the bezoar loſe 
of its weight, it is genuine, A ſecond is to prick it with a 
hot iron, and, if the heat makes it fry and bliſter, it is a proof 
cf its being adulterated with reſins. A third method is to rub 
it over a paper ſmear d with chalk or quick-Jime ; if it leave a 
green tinge on the former, or a yellow one on the latter, it is 
teckon' d a proof of its puity. 
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made in Europe, in imitation of the true orential 
bezoar. Again, the exceſſive price it uſually bears 
makes it inconvenient to exhibit it in a great num- 
ber of cafes, and that in ſufficient quantities, and 
thoſe long enough continued, to determine whe- 
ther the virtues attributed to it are real or imagi- 
nary ; and yet without this teſt it is not poſſible to 
reaſon accurately or concluſively about it. How- 
ever, at preſent it begins to be leſs eſteemed, and 
many able phyſicians quite diſcard it, as of no 
manner of uſe or efficacy. | 
BESIDEs the bezoar abovementioned there is 
another ſort call'd hog or boar bezoar, being found 
in the gall-bladder of a boar in the Eaſt-Indies. In 
figure and ſize it reſembles a filbert, though more 
irregular; it is moſt commonly white with a blue- 
Iſh tinge, is ſmooth and ſhining, and is valued at 
ten times its weight in gold. The Indians attri- 
bute infinite virtues to this bezoar, but value it 


. chiefly on account of its being a ſovereign remedy 


in a diſeaſe they are liable to, not leſs dangerous 
than the plague in Europe. There are alſo 
porcupine and monkey bezoars, which ſome ſay 
are found in the gall-bladders of thoſe animals; but 
Tavernier, who calls them malacca ſtones, ſays they 
are taken from the heads of the monkey and por- 
cupine, and that they are held in ſuch eſteem by 
the natives of malacca, that they never part with 
them, unleſs as preſents to ambaſſadors and the 
greateſt princes. But, notwithſtanding theſe diſ- 
tinctions, the form, colour, and properties of 
theſe three bezoars are ſo much alike, that it 1s 
more than probable they are all the ſame ſtones 
under different denominations. — As to the occi- 
dental bezoar, it is taken from the ſtomach of an 
American deer, and is eaſily known from the orien- 
tal, by being of a paler colour. There are _ 

wiſe 
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wiſe bezoars found in the ſtomachs of certain cows, 
which are larger than thoſe of goats; but leſs 
eſteem'd. r 

AFTER this long account of the bezoar, it will 
be proper to take ſome notice of the ſerpent - ſtone, 
which is ſuppoſed to be found in the head of the 
Hair-Serpent, and to be an infallible cure for the 
bite of any kind of ſnake: but this is probably a 
miſtake, for Mr. Kolben, after killing many of 
thoſe ſerpents, and ſearching the heads of them 
very narrowly, in order to find this ſtone, could 
never diſcover any ſuch thing. The ſerpent- 
ſtones in the poſſeſſion of the Cape Europeans are 
all artificial ones, brought from India, where they 
are prepared by the Bramins, who are alone poſ- 
ſeſſed of the ſecret of their compoſition; yet are 
highly valued. The above author obſerves, that 
ne ſaw one of them tried upon a child at the cape, 
who had receiv'd a poiſonous bite in one of its 
arms, but it- could not be difcover'd from what 
animal. When the ſtone was brought, the arm 
was prodigiouſly ſwell'd and inflam'd; on apply- 
ing the ſtone to the wound it ſtuck to it very 
cloſely, without any bandage or ſupport, drinking 
in the poiſon, till it could receive no more; when 
dropping off, it was put in milk, that it might 
purge ittelf of the poiſon ; and it did fo, the poiſon 
turning the milk yellow. The ſtone was then 
again applied to the wound, and when it had 
drank in it's doſe was again laid in milk, and 
this was repeated till the | cn had exhauſted all 
the poiſon ; after which the arm was ſoon healed. 
The artificial ſerpent- ſtone is ſhaped like a bean, 
the matter in the middle is whitiſh, and the reſt 


of a ſcy blue. 


TE muſk animal is by ſome call'd the muſk 


coat, and by others is compared to a hart, though 
it 
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it is properly neither of the goat, nor deer kind; 
for it has no horns, and it is uncertain whether it 
ruminates or not. It is very common in ſeveral 
parts of the Eaſt-Indies. It has tufs like thoſe of 
a hog ; is three feet ſix inches in length, from the 
head to the tail, and the headisabove half a foot long. 
The fore part of the head teſembles that of the 
greyhound, and the ears, which are three inches long, 
are erect like thoſe of the rabbit, but the tail does 
not exceed two inches in length. The hair of the 
head and legs is half an inch long, but on the 
buttocks it is three inches in length, and much 
thicker than in any other animal. On the head 
and thighs it is brown, but, under the belly and tail, 
white, and a little curled. This hair is remark- 
able for its ſoftneſs and fine texture. The tuſks, 
which are partly for defence, and partly for feed- 
ing, are two inches and-a half logg, terminating 
in a point, and turning back inc form of a 
fickle ; with theſe it turns up the earth, to gather 
roots, and with theſe alſo it ſtrips off the bark of 
trees. The foot is deeply divided into two toes, 
and as many heels of equal ſize. The bag which 
contains the muſk, is three inches long, two 
broad, and ftands out an inch and a half from the 
belly. It.is a fearful animal, and its ſenſe of 
hearing is ſo quick, that it can diſcover an enemy 
2t a great diſtance. As it has only a ſingle bag, 
a vaſt number of theſe animals muſt be annually 
killed to ſupply all Aſia and Europe with that com- 
modity. However, the dealers in muſk® have the 
art of making the quantity of four or five bags out 
of one; ſo that it is much doubted whether we 
have any of it brought pure into Europe. 

Mus E is at preſent of much greater uſe in me- 
dicine, than it was formerly; for fince we have 
been informed by travellers, that muſk was given 
in chinaand tonquin againſt the epilepſy, _— 
an 
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and all diſorders of the nerves, it is become more 
ia uſe, and given in large doſes. It has been 
found efficacious in madneſs and diſeaſes analogous 
thereto; and perhaps it is owing to its dearnefs 
that it is not Þrought into univerſal uſe, 

Tux Civet-Cat is not properly of the cat-kind, for 
the ſhape of the head, and the number of the teeth, 
reſemble thoſe of the wolf, dog, and fox, It is 
of different colours, but is commonly of an aſh- 
colour, with black ; though it is whiter in 
the females, and the ſpots are larger, but under 
the throat and belly are black. The muz+ 
zle is long like that of a fox; the ears are ſmall 
and roundiſh, and the hair like that of a badger. 
It has whiſkers near the noſe, its eyes are black, 
and the dog-teeth ſharp and a little pointed. The 
body has ſome reſemblance to that of a hog, and 
is a palm in breadth from the back to the belly. 
It has ſmall feet, and very ſhort legs. The bag 
in which the civet is contained, is in the middle 
between the anus and pudendum, both in the 
male and female. However, in the male, it is 
much larger. The perfume this animal produces 
is of the conſiſtence of honey, and ſeems to be ex- 
tracted from certain glands, which lie between 
the coats that compoſe the bag, from which the 
civet is taken“. This bag has an opening made 


— 


* Before any Civet · cats had been ſeen in Europe, or it had 
been obſerved how the perfume was gathered, it was ſuppoſed 
by ſome to be the teſticles, and by others to be the ſweat of 
the animal, and the common opinion, founded on the relation 
of travellers, was, that it was the ſweat of the animal irri- 
tated and kindled into rage. To this end, it was faid, they 
incloſed the creature in an iron cage, and, after having beat him 
a long time, they gathered with a (poon, through the bars of 
the cage, from between his thighs, the ſweat or foam which 
the rage and agitation had produced; and this was thought to 
be the civet : but experience has now taught us better, 
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by a chink from the top downwards. The Dutch 
ſettled in the Indies bring up a conſiderahle num- 
ber of theſe creatures, and furniſſi us with part of 
our civet. This is taken from time to time, 
as. the receptacle fills, and abounds in proportion, 
as the animal is fed. It is faid they feed them 
with rice-milk or pap, to render the perfume of a 
good conſiſtence. | g : | 
Tak woods, in ſome parts of the Indies, are 
filled with monkeys, apes, and baboons, ſeveral! 
ſpecies. of which are too well known in England, 
to require a particular deſcription; we ſhall only 


therefore mention thoſe of an extraordinary kind. 


Oxzx of the moſt remarkable animals of this 
ſort is the Orang Outang, fs called by the In- 


dians, which ſignifies the man of the wood. When 


ſtanding up, he is about the height of a boy of three 
years old, and of the thickneſs of one of ſix, 
ſquare made, very ſtrong, and exceeding nimble. 
The joints are well knit, and the mlt fes large. 
The fore part of the body is quite naked, but be- 
bind he is covered with black hair. He reſembles 
a. man in the face, but is flat- noſed, and his coun- 
tenance is wrinkled, like that of a toothleſs old 
woman. The ears exactly reſemble thoſe of a 


human being, as do alſo the upper parts of the 
body; and the females have two large breaſts. 


On the belly, it has a deep navel, and all the 
Joints exactly reſemble thoſe of a man; as. do 
likewiſe the fingers, thumbs, and toes. He has 
calves on his legs; in general he walks on his 
hind feet, and will take up and carry, a, heavy 
burden. It is confidently afferted, that, in, the 
iſland of Borneo, theſe animals will attack an 
armed man, and ſeize. a. defenceleſs woman, 
wham they will ſometimes carry into the woods, 


and raviſh, We are told by. La Compte, that, in 
- the 
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the Streights of Malacca, he ſaw: apes. or monkies, 
four feet high, that ſeemed to walk naturally on 
their hind feet, Their faces were ſhaped like thoſe 
of the Hottentots at the Cape of Good-Hope, but 
their bodies were. covered with a kind of wool, 
which was in ſome, white, in others black, and in- 
others grey. They made a noiſe like young chil- 
dren, and their paſſions were expreſſed, in a very 
lively, manner, in their faces. They ſeemed of a 
very tender diſpoſition, and would kiſs thoſe they 
were fond, of. Pere Calaſſin brought up one of 
thoſe animals, that was ſo. fond, of him, that he 
wauld never WAYS be out of his company; for 
which reaſon, when he went to church, he always. 
ſhut him up in a room. However, he once hap- 
pened to get out, followed the father to church, 
and got upon the ſounding- board, where he la 
very ſtill till his maſter began to preach; then he 
got to the edge and imitated all the actions and. 
poſtures of the preacher, which ſet the congre- 
gation a laughing. The preacher, not knowing 
the; reaſon. of this, reproved the audience. for their 
mirth, which however they did not leave off; 
this put bim ia a, paſſſon, and... conſequently his 
motions were more violent; theſe, being imitated. 
by the monkey, cauſed them to laugh louder than. 
before; till at length one was kind enough to in- 
form him of the occaſion, and then he could not 
help laughing himſelf. | | 
_ Is-1752, 4 Pig-tailed Monkey was brought to 
England, from-the iſland of Sumatra, and was of, 
the ſize of a common houſe cat. The head was 
not ſo round as ſome of the monkey kind, and the 
face had little or no hair upon it. The colour of 
the face was ſwarthy, or ſun urnt, and the ears. 
were ſhaped much like thoſe of a man. The eyes 
were of a —_— with black pupils ; but, 
; 2 it 
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it had no white that appeared outwardly, * he 
noſe was: flat, and the mouth, when cloſed, 
ſnewed no external lips. The parts above and 
below the mouth were thinly beſet with ſhort black 
hairs, and the teeth were like thoſe of a man, 
The head was covered with brown hair of a light- 
iſn colour, except over the eyes, and from the 
forehead along the crown, where it was much dark» 
er. The whole body was alſo covered with brown 
hair, darker on the back, and lighter on the ſides, 
where it was exceeding thin. The hair was alſo 
thin towards the paws; and there was a dark liſt 

of hait from the forehead. down the neck alon 
rhe ridge of the back, and upper fide of its tai 
to the end. The tail was little and ſhort, contra- 
ry to what is common in the monkey kind, and 
he uſually carried it almoſt upright. Under his 
tail were two : callous round pieces of fleſh on 
which he fat, when he ſlept. His paws reſembled 
human hands, and had flat nails. They differed 
in the thumbs from the human hands, in being 
ſhorter, and leſs in proportion; but thoſe on the 
hinder pays were larger. 
AMONG: the beaſts of India, we ought not to 
omit the Shoegooſe, a fierce little creature, about 
the ſize of 2 fox, with a face. like e 208 
long ears, like thoſe of a hate; its breaſt; and 
belly are white; and its back and ſides grey: Theſe, 
as well as dogs, are uſed in hunting; on which 
octaſion, à horſeman carries the Shoegooſe hood- 
winked behind bim and, as the antelgpe. and 
deer are ptetty ſamiliar they will not ſtart hefore 
the horſes come very near. He. who carries the 
Shoegooſe, then takes off the hood, and ſhews him 
the game, which, with long ſwift leaps, he ſoon 
overtakes, when ſpringing on its back, and get- 
ting forward to its ſhoulders, he tears out its _ 
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with his claws, and makes it fall an caſy prey to 


the hunters, 15 | 
THe Salamander, a ſpotted animal ſhaped like 
a lizard, and famous for its living in fire, is a 
native of India, though not peculiar to that country, 
We have an account in the Philoſophical. Tranſ- 
actions, that a gentleman at Rome, named Cirvin, 
having caſt into the fire a Salamander brought 
from the Eaſt-Indies, the animal preſently ſwelled, 
and then vomited a quantity of thick ſlimy mat- 
ter, which put out the coals, retiring to thoſe 
that were extinguiſhed, and puting them out again 
in the ſame, manner, as ſoon as they re-kindled ; 
and thus ſaved itſelf from the force of the fire for 
the ſpace of two hours, after which it lived nine 
months. This gentleman kept the Salamander 
eleven months, without any other food than what 
it took "by licking the earth on which it was 
brought ſrom the 7 ndies, which at firſt was covered 
with a thick moiſture, that was afterwards dried 
vp Rat moiſtened by the animal's urine, After it 
had thus lived eleven months, che owner had a 
mind to try how it would do on Italian earth, but 
the experiment was fatal to the Salamander, which 
lived but three days upon the European foil. 
AmMoNnGsT the moſt beautiful and remarkable 
ſpecies of the feathered race that are to be found 
in the Eaſt-Indies, we may not improperly reck- 
on the Peacock, which, though common in Eu- 
rope for two centuries paſt, ſeems to be of Afia- 
tic origin. This bird is juſtly admired for the 
elegance of its plumage, which being ſo well 
known amongſt us, we think it would be needleſs 
to deſcribe particularly ; but we may obſerve in ge- 
neral (with an ingenious author) that what the 
. is to the ear, the Peacock is to the eye. 
e have indeed a variety of other birds that are 
A _ "finely 
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finely arrayed, and we are delighted with the con- 
ſideration of their ornaments, and the elegant tafte ( 
of their different veſtures; but, when the Peacock BW 
appears, every eye is attracted. 'The air of his BR | 
head, the eaſy turn of his ſhape, the blended co- WR 
lours_ of the feathers, of his body, the eyes and | 
clouded ſpoxs of his tail, the gold. and azure that | 
Mine in eyery part, the round of plumage hedraws | 
after him with ſo much pomp, and the very | 
attention with which he unfolds his ornaments to | 
the ſpectators, have a ſingular and xaviſhing ef- | 
fect. The Peacock is ſo conſcious. of the beauty 
of his feathers, that he makes the wheel, as we 
call it, to diſplay, them in all their luſtre, and is 
then reckoned an emblem of pride: but, after all | 
this external ſplendor, he has a diſagreeable voice, 
which makes his company much leſs defirable than t 
that of ſome birds whofe muſic entertains us, 
though their cloathing is not ſo beautiful and daz- 


zling. nnn Tas 

" Thin Parrot is a bird found in great numbers in 
the woods of the Eaft-Indies, and the warm parts 
of America. There are ſeveral ſorts of Parrots, 
differing both in ſrze and colour. The cammon 
Parrot has a large head, with a hard hogked hill, 


— 


the upper part whereof hangs oyer the lower; and 
of this he makes great uſe in climbing and de 
Tcending, firſt catching Hold of any thing with hys 
bil), as it were with a hook, and fo drawing up 
his body and faftening his feet, The Parrot is the 
only bird, and indeed the only, animal | we. know 
of, except the crocodile and gat- fh, that moves 


s upper jaw, which is immoveable in all; ther 
aa on fi. tongue is broad, Rel 
of a man, whoſe voice and fpeech he imitates het- 
ter than apy other bird, and has an excellent me- 
gory ; infomuch that” we aze tald by perſons of 
e credit, 
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—_— that the late Dr. * Charletin;” pb W 1 5 
to king Charks tile Second, had a Fai e 
recite vg part of che maſs; which had beta taught 
_ a Portuguefe prieft, of whom be was pur- 
The feet of the Parrot are of à ſingular fa- 

— not having three claws ſtanding forwards 
and one backwards, but two each way, like thoſe 
of the woodpecker. Some Parrots live to a great 
age; but, as they are bred in warm countries, they 
are very tender in our cold wittters. They ate 
ſubtle and miſchievous, and ſeldom fotget an injury. 

As there are ſuck various ſpecies of the Parrot 
kind, chat the curious have obſerved above a hun- 
dted Torts of them, we ſhall only deſcribe two. or 
three of the moſt remarkable. 

"Tut read-breaſted Parrokeet, which i is a very 
beautiful bird, has a bill of a yellowiſh white, with 
a very narrow {kin over the upper part in high 
the-noftrils''are placed. The upper part of 
mandible is moderately hooked, and the edges on 
the ſides are waved, The beathers all round the 
bill are blue, and extend a little way over the Ne 
The ſides of the head, where the eyes ure 1 
and the hinder part of the head are green, 
the binder part of the RE 2 yellow xi Flags Lalor 
Which . ae 7 „ 5 ber. 

and upper ſi e Win tail, e 

. a beautifal green. The breafh is of A kne 
, reddiſh orange. Es and the belly below it, with 
"the under ſidęs of the wings, are of a dark green, 
| with a Ittle de of ted, The thighs, lower 
| "belly, and covert feathers under the tail, are 
| iter rel with green. The under 
the feathers is of a dirty yellow ; and - 
{mall Raben on the ridge near the joints on the 


inſide of the wings are yellow. The covert fea- 


thers that ſucceed them are red, and the inſides of 
N all the quills have their tips and bottoms of a duſky 
f D 4 colour; 


r 
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colour; the inner webs of the longer quills being 
yellow in the next the dp 70 any thoſe of the 


ſhorter quills next the The legs, Jeet 
and claws are of 4 duſky Rr 2 hi ind eig 
— and poſition Ne ke tho® of ot 

is kind. 


The yellow Lawry or Paal e from 

the Eaſt-Indies, is ts tHe Fignels 2 

ws a bill of a £Y, col 795 ere very l "ok - 
ts 


legs and feet are of an 77 
its tail reaches eight or ten in ey, gyond ; e 
ing of a pale 


ends of the wings, the feathers 
roſe - colour, terminating 1 in a lovely * 5 or a vg 
ture of white and green. Its belly, head, heck 

and back, are of a beautiful reddiik colour; . 
the wings are chiefly green, intermixed- with. red 
feathers, one half whereof is variegated on each 
fide with 8 which expofed to the ſun ſhew 


birds Tool, and 
trees, and fly in flocks; mak- 
fog 2 great _— but ne to; Pronpunes ſew 
words, if any at all. erm radia 
Tur Parrokeet deſcribed by Mr, War in "A 
Philoſophical Tranſactions is a quite different: ſpe- 
cies, having a _ 5 black eyes, a crooked 
bill, greyiſh- legs and a tail no longer 
than "On wings, * andy of which near the 
quill are of a Jemon-colour,. next a ſcarlet for ſome 
ſpace, then à narrow ſtreak of green on ſome of 
them; after-that a black, and green at the extre- 
mities. His breaſt and belly are vf à fine light 
green, but his back and the. feathers of his, wings 
are ſome what darker. On his pinions are-fome 
— blue feathers, and ſeveral on his rump. His 
bill is encompaſſed up to his eyes with à broad ſcar- 
let circle, reaching alſo down to his throat; which 
circle in the hen is of a paler colour, = that of 
an 


colours, Face to 
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an orange, and is the only obſervable difference. 
Mr. Voller, in diſſecting one of theſe Parro- 
keets, ex the gizzard it 0 dy 
craws,” the uppermoſt being only a receptacle for 
the food, which is Citnary food. ts be again re- 
turned to the mouth, where it is re · chewed, hav- 
ing before been only hufked, the animal ruminating 
like" the cow and fome other quadrupeds . Their 
manner of chewing is thus: the under part of the 
bill being much ſhorter, ſhuts' within the other, 
or againſt the roof of the mouth, which is fur- 
niſned with ſeveral rows of very ſmall bars or 
ridges, Nike thoſe in the mouths of dogs and horſes. 
Thefe bars are not ſoft but horny, being part of 
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To ruminate, or chew the cud, as it is popularly called, 
is an action thought peculiar to ſome four-footed animals, 
as oxen, ſheep, deer, ke. but,” beſides what is here obſerved 
of the Parrot, we have a remarkable inſtance in the Philoſo- 
plũcal Tranſaftions of a ruminating man wh hyed at Briſ- 
ſtol, He would begin. to chew bis meat over again within 
a quarter of an hour after his meals, if he drank upon them ; 
if not, it was ſomewhat later, This chewikg, after a full 
meal, "faſted about an hour and à half; and, , if he went tos 
bed preſently ufter meals, he tv uſct not ſleefr ti the uſuaſ 
time of rumination was over. The victuale, upon their re- 
turn, taſted. rather pleaſanter than at firſt. meat, 


cheeſe, and drink, returned. much of the coloue as if the, 


wete mixed together in a mortar. Broth and other ſpoa. 
meuts returned to- his mouth all one as dry and ſolid food: 
The victuals ſeemed to : the man to lie heavy im his throad till 
they, had undergone the ſecond chewing, after which they 
would paſy clean away; and he always; obſerued, that, if he- 
eat var — of things, what he ſwallowed frſt came up in. 
Feſ#it& be che wed. I this faculty intermitted at 20 om J 
it portended-fickneſs, and he was never well fill frrovanes,, 


Wuen this: account waz given by Pr. Sate, the? man} wie: 


tw ee age. r ſo aflected ever fince hr 
could remember. Hig father ſometim es cuminated no- 
thing tear ſo much as the ſon. FI 
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the upper bill ; ſo that the bird, by carrying the 
edge of the under bill apd eng of the tongue 
againſt the ridges in the upper, breaks and reduces 
to a pap the ſeeds fir moiltened in the craw. 
The ſame gentleman tapk notice, chat the wing - 
pipe of this bird differed from that of molt other 
animals, having nat only a Jacynx at the top 
thereof, as is uſysl; but another at its entranee in- 
to the breaſt, where it js qiyided into two branches. 
From this ſtructure, which is ſajd to be common 
to all Parrots, jt may poſſihly be, that they can 
fo readily imitate human voices ;z and, it being ob- 
ſerved that Parrots are ventriloquoys, it perhaps 
may be owing to the aſſiſtanee of the lower larynx; 
for we may reaſonably ſuppoſe that all ventrilo- 
quous cheats are framed by nature for ſfueh an im- 
poſtu re ®, | ; 

Tage Maccaw is a beautiful bird, and the larg- 
_ eſt of all the Parrot kind, being in length, from the 
tip of his bill to the end of the tail, about thirty 
inches, and its body is equal to that of a-well-fed 
capon. The head, neck, breiſt, belly, and part 
pf the wings and tail of the cock are of a fine 


: 


Me call thoſe perſons ventriloquous who ſp-ak inwardly, 
having a peculiar art of forming ſpeech without opening 
the mouth, or at leaſt without moving the lips ; ſo that the 
voice, proceeding out of the thorax, to a dy-Rander ſeems 
to come from a diſtanoe. There was ſuch a perſon ſome 
years ago in London, a ſmitli by profeſhon, who had the 
faculty in ſuch pei ſection, that he could make his yoire a 
pear one minute as if it came out of the cellar, and the 
next as if in an upper room; and accordingly he has fre- 

uently called a perſon firft up flairs, then down, then out of 
doors, then this way, then that, without ſtirring from bis 
ſeat, or appearing to ſpeak at all. Some attribute this to the 
operation or poſſeſſion of an evil ſpirit, which is undoubtedly 
owing to art and mechaniſm. 4 * ru 
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ſcarlet; the back, and the reſt of the wings and 
tail, of a rich blue; and the bill is fo much hooked 
as to form an exact ſemicircle. His tail is about 
eighteen inches long, his legs ſhort and thick, and 
his talons large; black, and very crooked. The 
colours of the hen are fomewhat different; but 
neither the hen nor cock has any merit but what 
conlifts in the beauty of their - feathers, fot they 
do not entertain us with: their talk like the ſmaller 
= Parrots. ' 5 3k | 
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= is a very fine fowl, as big as a large turkey, On the 
1 top of his head grow ſeveral ſhafts or ftalks, hav- | 
mg little round balls on their ſummits, not un- 
| like thoſe of an earl's coronet, of a yellowiſh co- 
lour. His bill is of a pale yellow, ſhort, and 
thick, ſtrong, a little bended ; and juſt above it 
grows a ſmall red comb. Oneach fide of his head he 

has a red ſpot, and his body is covered with long 
feathers reſembling hairs, of a dark-grey colour, 
having a purpliſh caſt on che back and ſides, ſome 
broad ſtripes of red 'on the wings, and the thighs 
yellow. He has a long neck and long legs, 
of which are of à pale yellow colour, and his claws. 
3 black. * iy | 


True Amadavat-bird, fo called from its being 


< found near that city in the Mogul's dominions, 
my has a red bill, ia ſhap* like that of a gold-finch. 
His neck and back are of a duſky colour, but the 
= feathers about the rump are of a ſcarlet or deep 
— orange. The quill-feathers of the wings and 
thoſe of the tail are black, which laſt are about. 
— an inch and a half long, and juſt twelve in num- 
— ber. In ſome of theſe birds the upper part of the 
breaſt is ſcarlet, in others wholly black, as is the: 
veſt of the breaſt and belly in all. The legs and 
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Tax Crown · bird, brought from the Eaſt- Indies, 
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fert are white, and the —— 
of z larky/5butmeretrooked. .. 
nz Bengal % a bird worch taking notice 
oi, both for its © and fize;/ being fomewhat 
larger than ours in England. hs ep vf hig bead 
is blue, his neck and breaſt of an aſh- colour, with: 
a mixture of light brown and red. His wings are 
bluez as alfo his thighs and belly. The back and 
rump are bf à greeniſh colour; the tail is of a dark 
blue next che rump and towards the extremity, 
but of A pale or bright blue in che middle. The 
legs and feet are o * yellowiſh brown, and che 
claus black. - ih TIO YAGTOq 3+ 
Mir are iber bybe-jefuic miſſion akin that 
in the kingdom of Siam there is a ſort of birds 
call'd Criel Herons, which ſwarm upon the trees, 
and look like bloſſoms at a diſtance, it being a 
mall bird with tufts- of White feathers upon the 
head, back, and belly, which render it extreme - 
ly beautiſuk There is likewiſe à remarkable in- 
ſect called a Fire- fly, having four wings oſ a bright 
ſame- colour, two of which only ate to be ſeen 
when they fly, and the other two when they reſt. 
Tbe trees near the rivers are almoſt covered with 
them, and in the night they 3 1 fo m—_y 
lights upon the leaves. N 

In Cochin-China there are certain fmall birds, 
Lomewhae like ſwallows, whoſe neſts may be rec- 
koned one of the greateſt curioſities of the Indies, 
being eatable, and much uſed in ſauces by the in- 
habitants of that country. Theſe birds build their 
neſts among the rocks on the fea-coaſt : theſe ate 
much in the-form of our ſwallows neſts, and con- 
ſiſt of ſeveral coats or layers one upon another; 
but inſtead of clay or dirt they are compoſed of a 
ſort of gum or froth of the ſea, mixed with: a juice 
or liquor proceeding from the Rorzach of the e 
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which compoſition -hardens inthe ſun, and beeomes 
almoſt tranſparent. Theſe neſts the, natives ga- 
wer in great quantities at the proper; ſeaſon of the 
year, (probably when the birds) haye done with 
them and forſakem them) and iftequemly uſe them 
in che ſollowing manner: Having fieeped them in 
warm water till they are foft, they teas them into 
ſmall pieces, and mixing them witk little bits of 
ginſeng, (a root or plant to he bed ber we 
come to China) they put the mixture into: the bel 
ly of a pullet, which they boil in a pot or pipkin 
cloſe covered, and leave it over the fire all night. 
In the morning they eat the pullet, the ginſeng 
and birds neſts making excellent fauce, without 
any other ſeaſoning. Sometimes they uſe theſe 
neſts by my of medicine, to promote ſweat ;' but 
they generally mix them ia their ſauces, to which 
they: give: an admirable; reliſh, They are very 
noutiſhing, but te ſome. people the taſte is not ſo 
agreeable: z though Berri, a Jeſuit miſſionary, ap- 
plauds them as a moſt. delicious food; and Taver- 
vier, Who often eat of it, thought it a worthy pre- 
fent to perſons of the higheſt quality. x 

Tu Bats on the coaſt of Malabar are of ſeve 

ral. ſorts ; among which there is one ſo large, as 
Nieubsff affirms, that their wings, when ſpread 
abroad, are as long as a man can reach with both 
his arms. They have red heads and necks, with 
black bodies, and are ſhaped like a fox. They 
are extremely nimble, and have very ſharp: teeth; 
with naked wings like thoſe ofthe common Bat. 
Theſe are connected to their legs and.) tails, in 
ſuch à manner that they can neither walk nor 
ſtand. However, to ſupply this defect they have a 
kind of hook on: each wing, of the thickneſs of a 
man's finger, where with they faſten themſelves to 


THERE 
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Tux are vaſt multitudes of theſe animals in 
the woods, ſo that it is no difficult matter to kill 
them; but this does not make them fall off the 
trees, for they will continue hanging there after 
they are dead. Tbere is no poſſibility of taming 
them, for, if they ate taken alive, they will bite 
cheir ou wings, and flefh as far as they can reach. 
Two of theſe may be ſet to fighting, and then 
- they never leave off till one is dead. They will 
driuk the palm wine out of the veſſels that are ſet 
to catch it till they are drunk. They delight in 
hollow trees, and commonly bring forth two young 
ones at a time. The Indians eat their fleſh, which 
is, however, diſliked by the Europeans. 
Tk Flying Cat of the Eaſt- Indies is alſo a 
kind: of bat, and has wings that are covered 
on the inſide, as well as the out, with fine ſoft hair 
of a reddiſn grey colour. Fbe head is more like 
that of a wild cat than a dog, though the muzzle 
reſembles that of the latter. The ears are of a 
middle fize, the eyes are latge and ſhining,. and 
the downy wings are different from thoſe laſt de- 
feribed ; for the fore feet, as far as the ſhort. and 
erooked claws, together with the tail, are joined 
to the membraneous wings; inſomuch, that all 
parts aſſiſt their flying. The breaſts of the ſemale 
are large and round, and the membraneous wings 
feem to be dentated on their edges; but the inner 
ſurface is leſs downy, and not of fo deep a yellow 
as the outer. Theſe animals fly as low as the 
common bat and much like them. The wings 
are membranaceous, or cutaneous, covering the 
whole body, and are connected to the feet. At 
the joint of the wings, not far from the fore feet, 
it has hooks, by which it adheres to walls or 


trees. In ſome the mouth is more obtuſe or blunt, 
and comes near to the ſhape of that of a cat, and 
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in others it is long and narrow, and greatly re- 
ſembles that of a fox. It delights in dark places 
and caverns under ground; where it hes hid all 
me winter. The time of its flying is only in the 
evening while the twilight continues, It feeds up- 
on flies of ſeyeral kinds, and catches. them 
while upon the wing. Some authors affirm, that 
the young ones adhere to the body of the dam, 
while they continue ſmall, and are carried ahout 
with ber. They are never more than two, and 
ſho has only two teats to give them ſuck. 

Tue are various kinds of ſerpents in the 
Eaſt-Indies, one of the moſt remarkable of which 
is that called by the Portugueſe Cobra de Capello 
which is very large, with a monſtrous broad neck, 
and a mark of a dark brown on the forehead, which 
viewed before looks like a pair of ſpectacles; but 
behind like the head of a houſe cat. The eyes 
are lively and full of fire; but the head is (mall, 
and the noſe flat, though covered with very large 
ſeales of a yellow aſh- colour. The ſkin is white 
and the large tumor on the neck is flat, and de- 
fended with oblong ſmooth ſcales. The ſcales on 
the lower part of the neck are ſmall, and. grow 


Jarger on the trunk of the body. The teeth are 


fmall, and almoſt hid in their ſockets. i 
Tu Serpent of Malabar has a robe, which 
conſiſts of a tiſſue of white, round, circular ſcales, 
from the head te the end of the tail; and there 
are ftreaks as black as jet, which are broad on the 
top of 'the body, but become narrower as they 
approach the belly, and ſometimes. diſappear be- 
fore they reach it. The whitiſh ſcales that run 
croſs-ways under the belly, are divided in the 
middle by a blackiſh line. The head is furniſhed 
with great and ſmall ſcales, agreeably painted 
with a mixture of white and black. Seba informs 
7% pry 
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us, that the ladies in the Eaſt-Indies are very 
ig of this ſerpent; and take delight in play- 
ng with it. 
5 Taki i another ſerpent lof Malabar, which 
is very ſingular and very dangerous, e Is no 
thicker than 4 man's finger, And yet is five or 
fix" feet long; and of à green eolour,” foſomuch 
that it cannot be — r — the graſs. It 
will fly ig wo} rs; and fix upon their eyes, 
noſe;” or eays z” birt pre heh Js 979 
however, under the neck tbere is à poiſonous 
— "which - proves fatal, when ie! touches" the 
n. ' | bal DD 
DELLON ' affirms, that in His” ill Lsdte are 
Serpents of twenty feet in length, and fo thick, 
that they are able to ſwallow a man- gene- 
rall haunt deſert places, for, though they are ſome- 
times ſeen near great towns on the ſea-fhore, or 
on the banks of rivers, 5 is generally after 
fome great inundation, He never faw any but 
what were dead, and hy appeared to Him like 
the trunk of 'a large tree lying on the ground. 
The Americans pretẽnd that 5 85 theſe Serpents | 
will ſwallow a deer horns and "and © he "The. 
dians, that it will —__ ander bee both. 
which ſtorfes are ver probable. ie! ; 
Tur Crocodile is alfo RT 206 ia Stam 
2 others parts of the Indies, but w defer the 
* of it till we ſpeak of theft of the” kt. 
755 in Egy jor; and feverat theft 1 
will de taken! fice'of in freati b of the” A 
iſrands, ich ate eich pecul ar ka . N : 
more Wenden If Wund & thee a . by TER m 0 
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"HROUGHOUT: ,Indip, and:che Magus 
dominions, the houſes in general, even 
thoſe ofg the chief towns, are either built of wood 
or clay, and thatched, or. covered wigh: branches 
of palm-trees, or the like; but the houſes of the 
richer, ſrt: of people, h liyg dn trading towns 
and cities, are built of. brick or ſtone, and cover 
with, tiles, but ; nat ſo well burnt and dutable 26 
ours,in Europe. However, though the-generaliy - 
of the Indian ſtcuctures make a mean appearance, 
the palaces of their princes and great men, and the 
Mahometan, moſques, are many of them ſtately 
fabrics, It is true, their archi- 
dure ſeems odd. to Europeans, being not lite 
that of the; angieuts, whom, we copy after, hut in 


a taſte peculiar, to the Faſter, nations, which is 
ng Wut b 5 
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. it's beautics.qnd canyeniencies.. - 
6 n Mie „ the buildings. of the 


„. ra 0 wen ly of 
they are fond of fine eſpecially 

1 both dormant _ in action, from — 
or artificial caſcades, . the climate ſupplying them 
with plenty of ever-greens. In the midſt of the 
gardens, they have commonly neat, airy pavilions, 
contrived with ſpecial regard to. coolneſs, where 
the owners indulge themſelves in l of pleaſure 
with their women, in the heat of the day; and in 
the cool of the evening on the ſides of their ponds, 
finely ornamented with ſteps down to the water- 
fide, and in the middle, on every fide of the ob- 
long ſquare, which is generally the figure of them, 
with places for recumbence, ſpread with Perſian 
or Turky carpets. Their gardens are commonly 
pretty much like the Chineſe, in a wilderneſs 1 

| * 
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with this particulatity, that the door is generally 
at a corner of the wall, inſtead of being in the mid. 
dle, as is the European manner. By this mean: 
the avenue to the pavilion does not front ix, ſo as 
to preſent” to its view the —_—_— or 
tedivuſly uniform green walk; inftead of which 
they-prefer, for the pleaſure of the eye, beds of 
flowers, as variegated as poffible, "and in all the 
confuſion of wild nature, Which are immediately 
fubjacent to every fide of the pavilion, to whoſe 
<orners only the walks obliquely lead, fo as not to 
interſect thoſe flower ſpots. As to flatues, knots, 
_ quaint devices, or compartments, they have ha; - 
pily no des of, or taſte for em 
Tux palace of the great Magul at Agra, the 
eapital of his empire, as taken notice of by Taver- 
m*er, Berner, , and other travellers; is 2 
very ſumptuous and magnificent ſtructure. This 
palace, according to Manourbi, an Italian, who 
lived forty years zt Agra, and was the "MoguPs 
phyſician, is a citadet in form of à creſcent, the 
walls whereof are mounted with cannon. It ĩs ſi- 
tuated on the river Sewana or Gemma, and is 
Puilt of a ſpotted fone like marble, which; when 
the. ſun ſhines upon it, looks very beautiful at 2 
diſtance. It ts encompaſſed with ditches and a 
terraſs- garden cut through with canals of running 
vater, intermixed with green- plots and pleaſute- 
houſes, which form a delightful ſcene. Thevertt 
ſays the palace conſiſts of three courts, wir por- 
ticoes and galleries running round them, Which 
are finely gilt and painted, and ſome parts of 
them covered with plates of gold. Under the gal- 
leries of the firft court there are Jodgihgs 
for the Mogul's guards, in the fecond for the chief 
officets, and the third conſiſts of ſtately apart- 
ments for the empecor and his ladies, who, accord- 
FT, ing 
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ing to the cuſtom of the eaſtern princes, are very 
numerous. Within the walls there are likewiſe 
apartments for the inferior officers of the court, 
and long galleries for the emperotꝰs manufactories 
of ſtuffs: of gold, ſilver, ſilk, tapeſtry; &c. and for 
his gold-ſmichs, enumellers, and other artificers. 
; of Between the palace and the river is a large area 
the where the troops exerciſe, and the emperor ſome- 
tely times pleaſes himſelf with feeing elephants fight, 
hoſe or ſuch other diverſions as he orders to be 'exhibit- 
t to ed there or upon the water. Here are alſo about 
ots, thirty palaces of princes and great men belonging 
Maj - to the court, all built. of brick or ſtone, and in the 
j ſame line with the Mogul's palace, defides many 
the leſſer palaces and — ich all to- 
ver- gether afford a charming proſpedt on the other fide 
is2 of the river. In a word, we may form fome 
"his WW judgment of the ſpaciouſneſs and magnificence of 
this imperial palace from the account of father T, 
who ſays it is four miles! in compaſs, and deferves 
to be ranked amongſt the wonders of the world. 
- Nor is the Mogul's palace the orly ornament 
«f dara, for Thevenot\'mforms us, that there in a 
vaſt number of moſques in that eity, above eight 
bundred baths, and about threeſcore ſtately cara- 
vanſeras, ſome of which conſiſt of ſui large courts 
with piazzas round them, and very eonmodious 
apartments for the merchants.” The ſtately monu- 
ments, which ſeveral great men have erected for 
themſelves in their liſe-time, or to e memory 
\ich of their anceſtors; contribute likewiſe to the beau- 
of Agra, particularly that which the emperor 
Yal- — — to be built for his father char, 
hes Which NA thoſe of the uls in mag 
hicf IM nificence: But that which err emperor 
aft- erected ſor one of his favourite wives is tl more 
ord- furprifing, inſomuch that Ber nier thinks it deſerves. 
ing N better 
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better to be reckoned among the wonders of the 
world, than the Egyptian pyramids, or any of the 
others that are ſo denominated. This mauſoleum 
was contrived and carried on by the beſt architect; 
from all parts of the Indies, and was twenty year 
in completing, though a vaſt number of hands 
were continually employed. It ſtands at a place 
called Secandra, which is reckoned one of the 
ſuburbs. of Agra; and ſeems, by the deſcription 
that travellers give of it, to be a prodigious pile of 
buildings in the midſt of a large and beautiful gar- 
den, into which ( ſays Thevenot) all the parts of the 
mauſoleum are diſtributed. They . particularly 
admire the great pavilions, the beautiful porticos, 
the lofty dome that covers the tomb, the juſt diſ- 
poſitjon of its pillars, the arches that ſupport a 
great many galleries one above another, the fine 
piazzas, alcoves, and terraſſes; all which ſhew 
that the Indians are not unſkilled in architecture, 
and that, though their orders (as we have already 
obſerved). are different: i om thoſe of the ancient 
Greeks and Romans, they are not without a pleaſ- 
ing ſymmetry and magnificence, _ | 974. 
- HERE it may be expected we ſhould take ſome 
notice of the Mogul's palace at Dehli or Delli, 
which is ſometimes reckoned the capital of his em- 
pire, the court frequently reſiding in that city, 
where the air is cooler and more wholſome than 
at Agra. This palace is likewiſe built in the man- 
ner of a citadel, being about two miles in circum- 
ference, ſurrounded by good walls, with round 
towers at proper diſtances, built partly of brick 
and partly of ſtone. On all ſides, except towards 
the river, (which is the ſame that Agra ſtands on) 
it has a ditch faced with free-Rone, and alſo very 
lovely gardens. Towards the river, as at Agra, 
there is a ſquare for military exerciſes, the fight- 
ing 
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A 


he WH are ſeveral apartments for artifſcers in che empe - 

im ror's pay, (forthe guards and officers on duty, and 

ds bor che grent men who have the care of His houſ- 

irs bold 1 Theomot makes particular mention of 'x 

ds ſtately hall, adorned with thirty-two' marble pil- 

ce lars, where the: emperor; having all his officers 

he ſtanding before him, with their hands aeroſs their 

on breaſts, gives audience every day at noon to all Who 

of W apply to him ſor juſtice. The ſame traveller men- 

ar- tions, but does not deſcribe, the celebrated throne 

he of the great Mogul, which is ſaid to be of maſ- 

ly ſy gold, the four feet ꝓhereof are adorned with 

os, large diamonds, rubies, and other precious ſtones; 

iſ The canopy over it is alſo covered with diamonds, 

t 4 and has round it a fringe of pearls, and above the 

ine canopy is a peacock, whoſe tail is full of blue 

ew ſapphires; and other gems of different colours. The 

re, body is of enamelled gold, ſet with jewels; and 

dy on the-breaſt there is a large ruby, from whence 

ent hangs''a pearl like a pear, weighing” about” fifty 

al- earrats-. The twelve pillars that ſupport the ca- 
nopy are ſurrounded with many rows of fine pearls, (! 

me and on each ſide of the throne ' ate umbtellas 1 

Ii, of ectimſon velvet, embroidered” wien gold, and 

m- ftinged round with pearls, the fticks whereof are 

ty, like wiſt covered with jewels; i Fo the throne are 


hung a ſcymetar, a battle- ax, a ſhield, a bow, ànd 
2 quiver full of arrows, all enriched with precious 
tones; inſomuch that ſome have valued this throne 
and all its appendages at twenty millions ſterling; 


ick dot we are apt to think there is he gteat depen- 
rds dance to be had on calculations of this nature: 
n) That the riches: and ſplendor of this eaſtern mo- 
ery narch's court are very great is not to be queſti- 
ra, oned; and M. Dernier thinks it Well worth a 
ht - foreigner's curioſity to be in the grand ſquare be- 
ing | tore 
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tore the palace. when the great officers come thither. 
to hold courts or do other duty, to ſee them riding 
in from all quarters, finely dreſſed and mounted, 
either on ſtately elephants or on horſeback, with 
their footmen.. before and behind them, and many 
of them carried on the ſhoulders of ſix men, fitting 
in rich palanquins, with embroidered cuſhions at 
their. backs, and chewing betel to ſweeten their 
breath, while a ſervant carries their ſpitting · box of 
china or ſilver, and others fan them, and dtive 
away the flies with the trains of peacocks. We 
might add much more of the magnificence and 
ſplendor of the great Mogul when he gives audi- 


enee to ambaſſadors, when he goes a hunting, and 


on ſeveral other occaſions; but this would be 
wandering from our ſubject. It is like wiſe to be 
conſidered, that the vaſt treaſures of this emperor, 
and probably the ſplendor of his court, are very 
much diminiſhed, ſince the late expedition of the 
famous Nouli Kan into his dominions, who made 
himſelf maſter of Delli, and of the emperor's 
perſon, and brought from thence into Perſia an im- 
menſe booty. YET: 34> | a 

Tus Mahometans of the Indies are at great ex- 
pence in their moſques, which are commonly of 
free-ſtone, and ſometimes of marble; but the walls 
are perfectly plain, and the inſide has no painting 
or images. They are built much in the ſame 
form as thoſe we have heretofore deſcribed in the 
Turkiſh. dominions, being covered with a dome, 
and have ſmall high towers or minarets, which the 
prieſts aſcend at certain hours to call people to 
prayers. There is ſcarce a Mahometan of any 
condition but erects his mauſoleum in his life- 
time; for which. end they wall in a large piece 
of ground, with a reſervoir of water, planting it 


Z 


with trees and flowers like a garden, and here they. 


erect 
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erect a little moſque or temple, raiſing theis wo- 
nument near it, which is generally arched and co- 


vered with a handſome cupola. In ſome of them 


lamps are.. Kept: continually. burning, and prieſts 


read their law, for which. certain revenues are ap- 
pointed. | | „Nen 
THe buildings of the Mahometans- at Surat 
are partly in the Gentoo, and partly in the Mo- 
reſk. taſte The private apartments lie backwards, 
for the greater ſecurity of the women, of whom 
they are remarkably jealous, They are very fond 
of having one room, at- leaſt; where a; fountain 
in the midſt. of it, is kept continually playing, 
by the noiſe. of which they are, lulled to ſleep, 
and refreſhed by the coolneſs it diffuſes through 
the anartment. Beſides the convenience of eaſter 
ſophas,, which are ſo commodious for their man- 
ner, o& ſting, croſs-legged, they are all fond of 
European looking-glaſſes, with which they ehiefly 
hang their rooms. They have alſo another or- 
nament, and that is the beams of the chamber 
cielings ate curiouſly» inlaid! with ivory and mo- 
ther of pearl, in flouriſhes and ſeroll work« They 
have generally a kind of ſaloon, which they call 
a divan, iptirely open on one fide to the garden, 
where they have fountains playiag, which, joined: 
to the variegated flower-beds! in the front of it, 
add to the pleaſantneſs and airineſs of the proſ- 
pet, In ſummer, when the heats. are maſt in- 
tenſe, they have country reeeſſes, at a ſmall diſ- 
tance from, the town where they reſide, or go in 
parties, to enjoy themſelves in their gardens and 
freſcades, by the fide of the waters with which: 

they are furniſhed. | | 
Tae houſes of the black merchants, as they 
are called, though ſome of them are far from de- 
ſerving the appellation of. black, are, for the moſt 
part, 
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part, extremely built and ineommodious; the 
windows ſäll, and che apartments ill diftributed ; 
ſore; however, * make à better appearance, but 
they have all certain metmneſs' in the manner, 
and clumſineſs in the execution, when compared 
with the moſt ordinary European ſtructures. 
There is yet 4 convenience moſt of the houſes 
belonging both to the Engliſh and native enjoy, 
which are ſmall ranges of pillars that ſupport a 
penthouſe or ned, forming What is caffed veran- 
das, either round or on a particular fide. of the 
houſe, which afford a pleaſing ſhelter againſt the 
ſun,” and keep the inner apartments cool and re- 
freſhed by the draught of air under them. 
As for — — of the Gentdos, there are 
few in India Proper worth mentioning, they be- 
ing commonly lo mean . admit the 
light only at the door, facing which is placed the 
principal idol, made after the various imaginations 
they ' have formed of the ſubaltern deities, the 
objects of their worſhip. They fancy, it ſeems, 
that a dark gloomy place inſpires a kind of teli- 
gious horfor and revererice, They are extremely 
fond of having their pagodas among trees, and 
near the ſide of a tank. Theſe tanks, or ponds, 
are frequently very expenſive works, they being 
generally ſquare, and ſurrounded with ſtone Reps, 
that are very commodious to the bather s. 
Tux pagodas in ſome other parts of the Indies 
are, however, magnificent ſtructures, being built 
of ſtone, with lofty ſpires, furniſhed with bells; 
The figures of the idols are extremely Various, 
ſeem hieroglyphical reprefentations of the aftri- 
butes of the deities they worſhip. The pagodas 
of the Siameſe, are by far the moſt ſtately, parti- 
cularly thoſe of the city of Siam, where their 
magnificence exceeds every thing of the kind to 
be 


reer 
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be ſeen in the Indies. The moſt celebrated of 
theſe is that of the, king's palace. While a ſtran- 


: ger is 11785 at en fa ſide of the portal, 


an ae e monſter, and on the atber a cow, bis 

eyes and imagination 55 once, loſe ſight of the 

o ets, and are. dazzled with the ſplendor of theſe 

walls, ai „the pillars, and an infinite num- 

be Fe Wet» 16 ſo nal ilt, that they ſeem. coyer- 

5 K 1 falt, Ae — 2 Having advanced ſomę 
be ay a 


ears in the form. of an 
1025 on eh are four f ures, . ſaid to be 
of mally gold, nearly as 


as the life, fitting 
c;ols-le beyond it is a 
ele ido 


of choir, where 
is the ric in the kingdom. This ſtatue is 
about forty five-fect in height, and, being in a 
ſtanding poſture, touches, with its head, the vault 
of the choir, and is finely gilt. On its ſides 


| are others of a ſmaller ſize, which are alſo gilt, 


and inciched with jewels. 

Ar the diſtance of a hundred paces from the 
palace, | is another temple, which, though nat 
rich, is a regular and tiful ſtructure, adorned 
Bi! one large cupola, encompalled by four others 
of a ſmaller = and the roof is coyered with gilt 

wter. 

177 Siameſe temple is ſeated i in the midſt of 
iece of ground, encompaſſed with pyra- 

* a; incloſe 7 by a wall; on the outſide 

of which is another ſquare, that encompaſſes the 
former; and round it are the cells of the Talapoins 
or prieſts, and the Talapoineſſes, both of which 
2 Frequently, yery numerous. Theſe cells are 
houſes, erected upon bamboo pillars, at a 
ry diſtance from each other; and the whole in- 
cloſed with a fence of bamboo pales. The ſtee ple 
of the pagoda is a wooden tower, that ſtands by 
itſelf near the temple, and has a bell without a 
Vor. IV. F clapper, 
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Whodew Mümſnets , 
raff alem edueate ul the youth, al are 
düligem to ſeuch auſtere Woes jitby which they are 
ſuppoſetiſto atbne for rhe baslof th the” people. They 
lee on als, bat mult not eat in common; 'for 
every one ſobGfts'wpon har he himſelf procures by 
beging, ettkey are extretmely hoſpitable to ftran- 
gers and eve tb fach"Chiiftians'as come to their 
cells und on och ide; of thelr gate; are lodging: 
for” the gecommodations of traveller. Of the 
Talapoins are two ſurts, dne of the cities, and the 
other of the woods; but the latter lead much the 
ſevereſt lives, and both of them ate obliged to celi- 
bacy, on paſn of being dures 1 
„ AMonxG: theſe pagan temples we are told of one 
at Golconda, _ bas a nich conſiſting of a ſin- 
gic e ſtone, of ſuch à prodigious bulk, that they 

ere five years in bringing it to the place, fix hun- 
q red men being conſtantly employed about it all 
that time; and the machine that brought it drawn 
by fourteen hundred xen. But of all the Indian 
pagads thaſe of 'Elork near Doltabad in the king- 
dom of Deran are the moſt celebrated, according 
to the account of M. :Thevenot, who made à jour- 
ney tllither on purpoſe to ſee them; induced by the 
reports he had heard of them at Surat. Haying 


aſcended a rugged mountain, by a road cut out of 


the rock, with a wall on the ſide af it to hinder the 
:fall:of carriages, our traveller tells us he diſcovered 
a ſpacious plain, deverſiſied with towns{| villages, 
gardena, wodds, and'/arabledand; many!lafty:tombs 
covered with cupolas, and: the + moſt remarkable 
pagbds dn the Indies. Thai firſt thing ha took par- 
ticular nptice of was ſeveral high chapels, where 
e entered a poreh cut out of the rock, on each 
t6deiwhereof whs . 1 of a man cut 
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out, of the, rock likewiſe, and the walls were cover- 
ed with various figures in Relie vo. Beyond this 


porch he found a ſquare court, every way a hun- 
dred paces; the walls whereof, which were the 


natural rock, were about thirty-ſix feet high, and 


25 ſmooth and even as if plaiſtered with a trowel; 
Theſe walls are hollowed underneath," the void 
ſpace making à gallery, ſupported by a row of 
pillars cut in the tock, which ſeems fo under- 
mined, and ſo flenderly, propped, that one can 
hardly forbear ' ſhivering at firſt entering into it. 
In che middle of this court there is a chapel, whoſe 
walls both within and without are adorned with 
baſ6-reliefs, repreſenting. griffons and ſeveral ſorts 
of animals. On each fide of the chapel is a pyra- 
mid or obeliſk, larger at the baſis than thoſe of 
Rome, but not terminating in a point, and hav- 
ing ſome characters upon them which Theuenot did 
not underſtand. Near the obeliſk, on the left hand, 
is the figure of an elephant as large as the life, 
eut out of the rock, like the reſt of the fabric, 
but his trunk is broken. At the farther end of 
the court are two ſtair - caſes hewh in the rock, aſ- 
cending which we have the proſpect of a plain ex- 
tending a league and a half or two leagues in 
length, full of ſtately monuments, chapels, and 
pagods, all owing their origin to the rock, which 
abonnds in this part of the country. | 
"AMONGST the reſt of the heathen temples there 
i very large one built in the rock, Having a flat 


roof, ſuſtained by eight rows of pillars, about a 


fathom diſtant from each other. This temple is 
divided into three parts, the body of it taking up 
nore than two thirds of the whole; the choir, 
which is narrower, makes the ſecond ' part; and 
the third, which is the end of the temple, has the 


appearance of a little chapel, In the middle of 


E 2 this 
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this ch LE we may call. it ſo) ſtands a gigan- 
905 c, with with bead as e A © oy and i Th 5 * 
parts pope! ede — walls are all covered 
with ,wonrſtrous figures in Tenero and on the 
outſide of the temple are Teveral Iittle chapels 
Mtn with ſculptures repreſenting men and wo- 
men embracing one another. 
Ou author went into ſeveral other temples of 
different, ſtructure, but all formed in the rock, 
and adorned with figures, | pillars, and pilaſters 
One of them is divided into three flories, ſup- 
ported by ſo many rows of 115 illars, each of them 
poet a great 4 77 in the ront, with fairs hewn 
gut of the ſolid fock. There are alſo ſeveral 
arched. temples, f. In one of which is a ſquare. well, 
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gin W da) ie the curio itſes 
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E ought-not to omit a, ve renal an- 


cient temple hewn in a rock in 95 ſons of Fe- 
phanta, near Bombay. | 14 is ann "Ming, 
which conſiſts of almoſt one 7 1 bi: at the 
foot of which is an elephant « 

cut in ſtone. Mi ſcending an ty f Nope r 
half-way e hill, you dome to the entraßhe 
of this 1 Kr prifivg-tomple, which is an 


e ee of Ke mee 
is , cut 
orted towards the 


nom one pl hp twa 7 
that are- very 7 and thi 


weight of the 1— Ate 
which they are alſo of one piece. At 1 
end ate three ntic figures .* facę of one of 
which js- A e Al und of a 
prgportionable breadth : But W dee of 
antiqu wore much dießgu by the men 15 
of the * ortugueſe,. Meow. Foo 
maſters of the. place About SIE thirds eng 2 
way up this temple, are te doors, ſronting each 
© other, leading into ſmaller roms that open upon 
the "hill By the door-way on the right band, 
.are alſo ieveral mutifate atues, | le, and in 
80 particularly one that has ſome reſemb- 
ance to the ſtory of Solomon Jdividitig the child, 
4 fig re ſanding, with a drawn ſword in one hand, 

ding an infain in the other, with the head 
7 The door-way, on the Teft-hand, 


e into dn due of Pott Bench feet in kenn 
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| and twelye in breadth ; at the upper end. of which, 
| on the right; hand, is a.colonade, covered at the 
top. It is ten or twelve feet deep, and in length 
anſwers to the. breadth gf the area: 


' This joins to 
an apartment adorned with, regular architecture; it 
is an oblong. ſquare, and has a door in perfect 
ſymmetry. The whole is executed in a taſte very 
different from any of the oldeſt and beſt Gentoo 
buildings any where extant. It is remarkable that 
— * cornices are ſome paintings, the colours 
of which remain exceeding freſh and bright, though 
ſuppoſing they are as old as the temple, they muſt 
have been there ſome thouſand years. Indeed the 
time, when this great work was performed, is in- 
tirely unknown; but it is probable, that it was 
formed by, the abotigines of the country, and 
that the religion of the Gentoos has undergone 
ſome revolution; which is the more probable, az 

the preſent Gentoos ſeem to retain no ventration 
for the place, except on account of it's undoubted 
- antiquity. xy. DEER IST REP, | 4 

ARTS, MANUFACTURES, c. 

THE fine ſilks, calicoes, muſlins, and other 
1 manufactures of various kinds, imported 
ſtom the Eaſt-Indies, are a; ſufficient proof that 
the natives are a very ingenious people. It is ſaid 
they will imitate, a pattern, or copy a picture, at 
firſt ſight, ſo that it will be bard to diſtingui 
the copy ſrom the original. On tbe Coromandel 
coaſt they paint their chints and calicoes With a 
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India are printed; the colours however are very 
laſting, and not to be fetched out by waſhing. 
For inlayipg; in ivory no people exceed tbem; 
nor can they be equalled for cabinets, * 
| ; "- an 


„ ncil, but thoſe of. the more northern parts of 
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Fly) enough, but: theic commdn ſmiths are but 
reng-woskmen: © Ehey. neither mike-clocks, 
Watches, nor "purJocks, non any iron. or flee! 
. cork. that requires-ſprings;; but thiey make ſwordꝭ, 
nn; +: oh my 8 wenpems. 5 
W C y in t towns: 
; wal of. water, which ru — wit by: ſmall hole 
in the bottom into another veſſel 3 and, when it 
10 out, a watehman _—_— for , that. purpoſe 
yes, notice of the time of day by ſtriking upon 
| or concave piece of metal. The inhabi- 
tants of Cambaya are famous. for their mantifac- 
ture 12 org: haſps for knives, c. which 
they Me 9 found in- ſome of their 
ſo make. fine quilts, and are the 
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goods. They dere allo a veſſel called & Cgtamã⸗- 


ran, in Which carry anchor guns und other 
beuvy articles. Theſe coniyuf only thee Vr 
four pieces of rimber tied L und ate 


uſed by fiſhermen; being -not'"fit to cxry 
that are damageable * wet, every (Title 1 
ing over them; and for the ſame ihe d paſſerigers 
ſeſdom go in them, though they are 48 ſafe asan 
vther veſſel; and ſome peopte have ſailed in one 
of mem along the eonſt for a hundred miles to- 
in eines 

Tarr” navigators have but littſe ſkill, but are 
able'to conduct ſhips in the fair feaſon, when they 
ſeldom meet wich forms. Their common failors 
are rather better in their claſs, though they watit 


the vigour, expertnefs, and —.— of ſatigue, ſor 


Which the Europeans are d iſhed.” 

Mr. GrosZobferves, that, though the Bring, 
who are profeſſed merchants, have been 'repr 
ſented hy fo ome authors, as a tricking, artful ſet 
of wet difficolt* tb deal wick, this" is fo fir 
from being true,” that the are, In gchetal, 
fuireſt and open eſt deter; in we Wert ot 
— thoſe of er Surat; eſpctially, Are famöus fot the 


ſimpheity and fridknely of elt trahfaktions. As 
an laffanee ol this, on A thip's atfival, laden with 


goods, nothing mort "is neceffyry, than" for the 
commander, or ſupercargo, to bring his muſters 
h 


or ſamples on ſbote, together with is invoice 

and theſe mercha ae im, will, wi, if the 
_ afforement ſults ther ay ftrike a bargain 

for the whole cargo: * r trouble than 


invoice. In this manner, ſays our author, many 


2 cargo, from five to thirty thouſand pounds and 
upwards, have been fold in half an hour's time, 


with. very few words; and the amcunt immedi- 
24 atcly 
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ately paid, either in ready ones or by barter, 
according as the buyer and ſeller have agreed, 
with at leaſt as much probity as is ever: praQiſed 
by Europeans of the moſt eſtabliſhed charactetf. 
Indeed, theſe Banians have an advantage over our 
merchants, but it is ſuch a one as we cannot rea- 
ſonably complain of; this is the ſurprizing cool- 
neſs and ſerenity with which they conduct all 
their affairs. If you offer them a great deal leſs 
than their goods are worth, or fly into a paſſion 
at their undervaluing yours, they will not ſhew 
the leaſt indecent heat of temper, but ſuffer! you 
to evaporate your reſenntment, without interrup- 
tion, and patiently wait till your fit of drunken- 
neſs is over; for they conſider it in no other light, 
and then calmly return to the ſame point. In 
this inſtance, they have the lame advantage over 
e eee 
JJ SEE oe doen” Sali oh fs 
Wnar travellers relate of the dexterity of the 
Indians in taking. water-fowl, ſeems worth the 
reader's obſervation. The fowlers wade with 
only the head above water, which they cover with 
a pot full of holes, to let in air and give them 
ſight. This pot is ſtuck all oye with ſearhers, to 
deceive the wild ducks and other game, ſo that, 
when the ſwimmer draws near them „ ry pk 
in the leaſt frightened. . The fowlee.4 n lays 
hold of them by the feet, drawing them down 
under water; and the reſt of thę ducks thinkin 
their companions have only Beige are not at all 
diſturbed, but keep ſwimmitig about the places till 
at length they are moſt ef them'taken'in ine lime 
OD i es tt Se ds 
Tr. ſame French trayeller gives an account 
of ſome extrardinary feats of agility performed 
by the Indians, who far exceed the tumblers and 
| FIT poſture- 
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poſture-maſters of, Europe. The. truth of the 
is not to be queſtioned as OUT 0 wag 7 1 
witneſs of What he relates, thqu 
1 he tells hy Denen to, e ſu He 

was a man gf great vera e fe 
have had too ark code 5 the TREE 
Doltobad, near a 2g led 8 6 re was 
a great concounis of people if, we ele e 


mances, a evenot w Mp 8 * 
nence under a tree, a 4. * . de he could 

ſee all that was, ated he fin et | wick $ he 1 
were ſhewn by Fl girl isf of 7 or alen 

of age, who diverted the company f for the A 
of two hours and upwards ; and amongſt her 
other performances this appeared to our author to 
de extremely difficult : She ſat down, upon the 
ground, holding in her mouth a long s 70 5 
fword,, and with her right | hand ſhe too Id of 
her left foot, brought it up to her Breaſt, then to 
her left ſide, and, without letting 0 her hold, ſhe 


put her head underneath her right arm. And at 


the ſame, time brought her foot down along the 
ſmall of her back, 925 quite under her, anch. this 
four or five times without reſting,, being always 


1 er of. cuttin ew arm ,or le with the 


edge of the ſword. . ben with ber ke it hand and 


e oor e 15 ormed the 47 


ving reſted a te, a hole two feet 
* iu in +44 
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"ſhe: was 19 fetch out withqut touching it with ber 
bands. Lo this en the, placed, Ef ife et on, the 

f he, bole, turmng herſelf. kwards tin 
ſhe reſted upon her hands in the fame place Where 
Her ſeet had ſtood. Then bending ber Arms ſhe 
let down her head into the water to ſearch for the 
pantry which ſhe wie By firſt time; but making 


42167] 4 le- 


e t pg A. little bak or "claſp, which 
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A ſecond attempt, and reſting only pn her left hand, 
Ihe raiſed i erſelf up again with the hook it her noſe, 

Ark this a man ſet the girl upon hit head, 
and ran full ſpeed with her a conſiderable way, 
the girl not tottering in the lesſt. \ (Then. ſetting 


Ber down, be took a large round earthen pot or 
pitcher, and put it von bis head with the mouth 
upwards ; and, the girl having got on the top of 
rhe pitcher, he carried her about as before. This 

he did twice more, having once put the pitchet 

with the mouth downwards, and the other time 

with the mouth ſide: ways. The man then took a 
baſon, and placed it bottom upwards upon his head, 
with the pitcher upon it, and the girl upon that, 
carrying her about with the fame eaſe and ſecurity, 
In the next place he fixed in the baſon a wooden 

truncheon, about a foot high and as thick as one's 
arm, upon which be cauſed the girl to ſtand up- 

right, and ran about with her as he had done 

before. Sometimes ſhe ſtood upon one foot, 
holding the other in her hand, and ſometimes fat 
down upon the top of the truncheon. Then the 
man put into the baſon four wooden pins, about 
four inches high, placed in a ſquare. form, with a 
board upon each of, them the breadth of two fin- 
gers, and upon theſe four other pins, with boards 
upon them, making as it were two ſtages or ſto- 
Ties above the baſon. Then the girl ſtanding, on 
the top of theſe little boards, the man carried her 
about with the ſame ſwiſtneſs; and, though the 
wind was high, ſne dig not appear in che ef 
afraid of falling. Theſe people ſhewed a hundred 
other ſurpriſing tricks*, which our author forbore 
ee a of i 
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todeſcribe? for feir of e WE - 0 for the 
fame: rEaforl” we think it conclude this 


dA, nog hg 379 7! {Proper neh £ eie AA 
K afdetobitnon a wa gi, by net bas 
Cuſtoms vs evra r roc cd 

N 1 Lar 5-4 


n 301.1 


„H diſtinQtion of abe Gentoes into Cuſts or 
Tubes js 4 ge markable peculiarity, in their 
8 Their warriors, priefts, 
merchanta, en, and alb, their various 
artificers and mechanics, are each claſſed i in their 
reſpectiye tribes ;_ and, though all profeſs the ſam e 
ane they on ne weben er- 
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hen ee ee a wh hive Saane had 
alen performances, of ſome 5 2 modern poſture-maſters, 


1 


ce- maſters, &c. he would have been of another opinion. 
He ſays the Indian tumblers are as ſup apples an Ao Ted, that they 
will. corn their body as round 4 4 d cn She 
will roll chem about 3 but ps there never was a more 
remarkable. inſtance of his ſu as he calls it, non in 
the' famous Pure · maſſer Jarke, © Pay: n 
This man (we are told in th Philoſoph un YA bay 
ſuch an abiolute command of "his — Sc. Mat he cou 

1 3 ſo that rr got” = 

great ſurgeon Mullens m 40 de in 
miſerable a condition, that re would ae pul e his cure. 
Thevgh a well-made man, ln; the defor 
mities imaginable,” hunth - backed, va, 91 breaſted, 
Ke, He bee his: fer ob eg, unk t aral 
e pre . mſel fork a — of pity, that he | has 

ent 


ed. wich. thi ny he Pad in the 
— Kr ta z give him r cripple, . much 
unbke himſelf — 1 hd ie el make 


his hips ſtand a conſiderable way out ew bis — ami ſo 

W: jad he pace of bis back 46 which 

he had a very _—— His face was as changeable 4s 

any ,part _ him, © wing 106m 

in a very ſurpriſing manger, | 5: , 
wit 
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with each other, ſo that the child of a goldſmith 
cannot be married to the child of a carpenter; all 
muſt be born in the profeſſion they exerciſe, and 
no tranſition, or mixture, is allowed. 
As the Indian Gentoos believe the doctrine of 
the Metempſychoſis, and the ſtricter tribes kill 
no animal whatſoever, leſt they ſhould oblige the 
ſoul of a parent or friend to quit it's habitation, 
it might be expected that nothing but .mildneſs, 
gentleneſs,” and humanity, would prevail among 
them; but, that ſo rich and delightful a country 
might not want deſenders, the province of war 
was left to other caſts, from which their kings, 
Chiefs, and generals are taken, who are born to 
the profeſſion of arms. Thus a religion, full of 
humanity and mildneſs, produces the moſt tyran- 
nicat forms of government. .” * ' 
: AMONG the Naires, a tribe born to, the pro- 
feſſion of arms, the ſtrange cuſtom prevails of one 
woman having ſeveral huſbands; and yet this is 
never known to produce any jealouſies or quarrels 
among thoſe who poſſeſs the ſame woman. The 
number of theſe huſbands is not fo much limited by 
any law, as by a kind of tacit convention, and ſel- 
dom exceeds fix or ſeven. A woman is, however, 
.under no obligation to admit more than a fingle at- 
tachment, though ſhe is not the leſs reſpected for u- 
ſing her privilege in it's utmoſt extent, and they are 
ſometimes ſaid'to have twelve huſbands; but they, 
as well as ſhe, muſt be all of the ſame tribe“. 


r 8 » . * Y = R * 2 ——ů— ——— — — 
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The baron de Monteſquieu, treating of this euſtom in 
his Spirit of Laws, thus accounts for it's origin: The Naites 
4 are the tribe of nobles, who are the ſoldiers of all thoſe na- 
4. tions. In Europe ſoldiers are forbid to marry; in Malabar, 
« where the climate requires greates indulgences, they * 
« ſatis nie 
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The huſbands cohabit with her by turns, accord - 
ing to their priority of marriage, each eight or 
ten days, as they agree; and he who lives with 
her during that time, provides for her ſupport. 
When the man who cohabits with her, goes into 
her houſe, he leaves his arms at the door, and none 
dare remove them, or enter the houſe on pain of 
death; but, if there are no arms to guard the door, 
any of them may freely viſit her. During the time 
of cohabitation, ſhe ſerves her huſband as purveyor 
and cook; ſhe alſo keeps bis cloaths and arms 
clean. When ſhe proves with child, ſhe nomi- 
nates it's father, who takes care of it's education, 
after ſhe has ſuckled it, and taught it to walk and 
ſpeak; but, from the impoſſibility of affigning the 
true heir, the eſtates of the huſbands, deſcend to 
their ſiſters children, and if they have none, to 
the neareſt in blood to the grand- mother. 

Tus marrjages of the Gentoos are conducted 
with the utmoſt ſplendor and extravagance; the 
little bride and bridegroom, who are frequently 
only three or four years old, are, for ſeveral nights, 
carried through the ſtreets, richly dreſſed, and 
adorned with the fineſt jewels their parents can 
procure, preceded by flags, muſic, and a multitude 
of lights. The aſtrologer having fixed on a for- 
tunate hour, they are taken to the houſe, where 
the father of the little wife lives, and, being ſeated 
oppolite to each other, with a table between, they 
join their hands acroſs it, and the prieſt covers 
boch their heads with a kind of hood, which re- 


ä 
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« ſatisfied with rendering marriage as little burthenſome as 
« poſſible ;. they give a wife amongſt many men, which con- 

diminiſhes the attachment to a family and the 
4 cares of — and leaves them in the ſree poſſeſſion 


mains 
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mains ſpread over them, about a quarter of 10 
8 while he prays for thei ineſs, and give: 
them the nuptial benediQion; after which their 

ds are uncovered, and all the company are 

rinkled with roſe water and perfumes. The 
evening concludes with a magnificent entertain- 
ment, and ſometimes their feſtivals laſt ſeveral 


Tun Mn as treat their huſbands with 
extraordinary reſpect and tenderneſs; their conduct 
is, in * blameleſi, and very few are ever 
known to violate the matriage · bed · They are in- 
tirely in the power of their huſbands, to whom 
they bring no other ſortune beſides their cloaths, 
and perhaps two or three female flaves, They 
begin to bear children at twelve yeats of age, and 
ſometimes younger; for Mr. Groſe ſays, he has 
ſeen them pregnant in cheir tenth yeat; but then 
their teeming time is ſoon over. They ſeldom 
have any children, after they are thirty years old, 
and frequently, before that time, intirely loſe their 
bloom, and all that plumpneſs and delicacy for 
which they are juſtly remarkable. 

Wir teſpect to the funerals of the Gentoos, 
Tome of them bury the body, and others burn it. 
Mr. Groſe ſaw both theſe ceremonies performed, 
when at Bombay. The firſt he mentions was one 
eu-. buried his wife, a young woman of about 

wenty years of age. Thoſe who accompanied the 
H bg dug a pit in the form of a wel z on one 
fide of which was a niche for the corps to be placed 
Int a fitting poſture; with room ſufficient for a plate 
of raw rice, and a jarr of water by her ſide. The 
Pit was no ſooner ready, than ſhe was put into it, 
with all her cloaths and jewels, exacily as ſhe 
wore them When alive; but ſhe was no ſooner 
placed, than her huſband, who ſtood by, jumped 
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into OO and very ly took off all 
jewels, and d roy Near up with him; after 
abi the pit was filled up.. 
:T 3 of burning is performed in this 
matiner: Having waſhed-the corpſe, and dreſſed it 
in the cloaths the perſon uſually wore, the relations 
and friends carry it on a beir to a ſmall diſtance 
from the town. This is uſually done the next 
day; and if a perſon died in the morning, his bod 
is ſometimes burnt the ſame evening ; for, in chefs 
hot countries, a corpſe will not keep long. The 
funeral pile is uſually prepared near ſome river or 
pond, and, if he be a perſon of wealth, great quan- 
tities of fragrant wood are mixed with the reſt, 
Mr, Groſs was <6 perde at burning the corpſe of a 
h of about ei ghtren years of nge, ee be 
ian. The — pile was prepared on -f 
beach, the father aſſiſting at it bare- headed, with 
the little cloaths he had on coarſe and torn, which 
is thejr general manner of mourning. Ag. ſoon 
is the corpſe is placed on the pile, and ſome prayers 
muttered by the attending Bramin, fire is ſet to it 
at one of the corners, when it ſoon hlazes up and 
conſumes the body to aſhes, without oo wagre 
ſmell... What drew my attention maſt, the 
above: author, was the behaviour” of the 2 — 
who, according to the Gentoo cuſtom, of it's 1 wo 
always the next. and deareſt relation chat ſets 
fire to the pile, walked thrice round it, with a 
ſort. of . haſte, and then, with his face 
bg nay thruſt his hand behind bim, and gave fize 
to itz after which, with the appearance a, the uta 
nof aguny, he oy himſelf in So fa ne 
1s dre To” tent 
Tux cruel, ow of. the: amen publicly 
dani themſelves, at the death of their huſbands, 
» All prattiſed in bo plapes, though the Moguls 


bave 
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bave endeavqured to:abolifh it. Jdande/lo, a tra- 
veller of undoubted veracity, gives the follawin 3 
deſcription of one of theſe, funeral rites. at which he 
was preſent: A young, woman, twenty year; 
*© of age, having been informed that her ſpouſe 
« died at two hundred leagues diſtance, reſolved 
% to celebrate his obſequies by burning heiſelf 
« alive. In vain was it reprefented- to her, that 
« the news: was uncertain; nothing was capable 
„ of making her change the reſolution ſhe had 
«© taken. We faw ber: arrive at the place of her 
s ſuffering with ſo extraordinary a gaiety and can- 
« fidence, that L was perſuaded ſhe bad ftupificd 
te her ſenſes with opium. At the head of the re- 
* tinue which accompanied her, was a band of 
ee the country muſic, . compoſed. of hautboys and 
©. kettle-drums. Aſter that came ſereral married 
* women and maids: ſinging and dancing hefpre 
te the widow, who was dreſſed in her cicheſt cloaths, 
4 and had her neck, fingers, arms, and legs, loaded 
With rich jewels and bracelets... Atroap of men, 
„ women, and children followed, and cloſed the 
s proceſſion. She had waſhed herſelf before in 
ten the river, that ſhe might join her huſband, with- 
out any; defilement or ſtain. The funeral - pile 
* was made of apricot- wood, with which they 
% had mixed branches of ſandal and cinnamon. 
She beheld. it afar off with contempt, and ap- 
« proached it without being diſturbed; ſhe took 
4 e her friends and relations, and e 
de her ornaments: amongft them. pt my 

* — on horſe : back, along with two Engliſh 
« merchants. Judging, perhaps, by my counte- 
4 nance, that I was ſorry for her, to comfort me 
£6 ſhe threy me one of her bracelets, which Iluckily 
* catched hold of. When ſhe was ſeated-on the 
4 top of the pile, they ſet fire to it, and ſhe poured 
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i on her head a veſſel of ſweet · ſmelling oil, which 
the flame immediately ſeized on: thus ſhe was 
« ſtifled in a moment, without being obſerved to 
« alter her countenance; Some of the aſſiſtants 
e threw in ſeveral cruſes of oil to increaſe the fire, 
and filled the air with frightful cries. When 
« ſhe was intirely conſumed, her aſhes were thrown 
« into the river.” - EL. 

Ir bas been ſaid, that this inhuman cuſtom was 
introduced by the Indian Gentoos, to put a ſtop to 
the cruelty of the wives, who frequently poiſoned 
their huſbands z but Mr. Groſe obſerves, that their 


minds are generally too ſoft and tender, to incur 


even the ſuſpicion of their being inclined to ſuch 
acts of cruelty; and adds, that their ſuperſtition 
and extreme fondneſs for their huſbands is the ſole 


tauſe. This, ſay he, is owing to their early mar- 
fiage, after which the parties, in the tenderneſs of 
the duQtile age of childhood, are brought up, till 
that of conſummation, in the conſtant inculcation 
of mutual tenderneſs, as a ſacred point of religion; 


and the women, eſpecially, retain ſuch ſtrong im- 


preſſions of this doctrine, that numbers of them 


readily embrace the cruel practice of burning them- 
ſelves with theĩt huſbands. Some of them, living 
under governments where this barbarous act of 
ſuperſtition was not ſuffered, have voluntarily gone 
to Gentoo countries, merely to enjoy the liberty of 
1 it. It muſt not, however, be under- 

„that this practice of voluntarily burning is 
very general, many of the lower tribes being in- 
tirely exempted ſrom it ; and it.is only with reſpect 
enen conſiderable perſonages, that it is ever 


Ir is remarkable that the Gentoos give an un- 
bounded toleration to thoſe that differ from them, 
even in thoſe religious points, which they * 
= | m 
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moſt ſacred : for it is a. fundamental tenet of their 
religion, that a diverſity of modes of worſhip is 
agreeable to the God of the univerſe: that all 
prayers put up to him by man are Are aecept- 
able, when ſanctified by the fi ſincerity of the inten- 
tion; and that, the true univerſal religion being 
only that of the heart, the various outward forms 
of it are, in themſelves indifferent. Hence, in- 
_ of perfecuting others, for not being of their 
igion, they with admit of no proſelytes. 
HitRE is 21 religious order among the Gentoos 
called Faquirs, and, in India, Gioghies ; theſe are a 
kind of mendicant friars, Who make. vows of po- 
verty and-celibacy, and ſeem infenſible doth to 
pleaſure and pain. To obtain the favour of Brama, 
a ſubordinate deity, they ſuffer the moſt dreadful 
tortures, and the aufterities ſome of them undergo 
are incredible to 'thofe that have not been eye- 
witneſſes of them: ſome ſtand for years 17 one 
foot, with their arms tied to the Wi of a houſe, 
or branch "of a tree, by which means their arms 10 
Tettle in that poſture, and ever after become uſclels; 
fome fit in the fun, with their faces looking up- 
wards, till the ire incapable uf mk the poſition 
of their heads* the 7 in all th theſe aſes, making 
a merit of feedin — 
Tus ordeal 1 als of f thetted lead, © or boiling oll, 
us ptactiſed in India, ate coniſideted dy = 9 — 
_ fandj fore e er l 
great ſolemn ale 
a eee W ion 
of murder, theft, corjugal infWetit Ta the Some, 
or even ee a debt, fs publiely brought to 
the ſide of the on, which i is a velle of boiling 
Hater 6 or gil, but oft commornty mehted Ieall. The 
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the brab-tree, with the accuſation written upon it, 
is girt round his waiſt, and then, on a ſolemn in- 
vocation of the deity by a Bramin, the 
plunges in his hand, Ro up tbe boiling. fluid, 
and if he draws it out unhurt, be is abſolved; other- 
wiſe he receives the puniſhment preſcribed by. the 
rity for the crime with which he is charged. 
ſo firmly believed is this method of puzgation 
My 3 that Mr. 42 obſerves, that even 
ſome of the Indian Chriſtians and have 
N ſubmitted 7 cauſe to it's decifion. 

IT will be proper to take ſame notice here of 
5 luxurious lives of the inhabitants of this coun- 

try. Then Mogyls and goes! Mooriſh courtiers 
generally aff gu ſtate and (plendar, ut 
care to have their harams or ſeraglios furniſh 
with the moſt beautiful women that can be pro- 
duced. Their taſte for beauty is pretty lar, 
ne they ſcarcely ſeruple any price for à female 

As o with her other beautics, has a plump- 
ne ſs that, covers the ſmalleſt bones, They are ex- 
tiemely jealous of their women, and low the 
uſual c cuſtom of agg 5 them, to. the 
uard of 8 who are generally made ſuch 

by ry total. abſciſion; and the blackeſt Abyſſinians 
H Preferred, both on account of their colour and 

elity. 

„; er * method of travelling i is in 
palanguins, which conſiſt of a bed and bedſtead, 
covered, with a canopy of cloth # Apa faſtened 
by crols ſtic by Ang cords of ſilk or cotton, to an 


the poles, It is impoilible, to conceive a more in- 
dolent method 8 perſon carried 
may canveniently ſit, upright, and be bolſtered up 
in that paſture; by one or two large pillows, . and 
9<abionally be.may, lis at his whole length, 125 
5 i 
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Neep by the way. Some of the palanquins art 
rendered very expenſive, from the decorations em- 
ployed on them, in the richneſs of the ſtuff, the 
old or ſilver taſſels, and the carving of the feet. 
he ends of the poles are carried by fix, or more 
commonly four bearers, and are carved and plated, 
Some Engliſh gentlemen at Calcutta, diſſiking 
the indolent attitude, in which people are thus 
carried, have invented, inſtead of a bedſtead, 2 
platform that ſupports an armed chair, in which 
they ſit more decently, under the canopied arch. 
The jealouſy of the Moors makes them cover 
the palanquins, in which their women are carried, 
with a various coloured filk netting, thrown looſely 
over the whole machine; which, without exclud- 
ing the air, or obſtructing the ſight from within, 
only hinders thoſe without from ſeeing them. 
- "THerE are in this country ſeveral other methods 
of carriage, one of which is the Hacktee, drawn 
by oxen, ſome of which will go as' faſt as horſes 
on a full trot. Theſe are chiefly uſed by the Gen- 
toos, eſpecially by the merchints of Surat. Theſe 
oxen;' which are generally white, and very large, 
are kept as fleek and clean as poſſible; and, as 2 
contraſt to the whiteneſs of their ſkins, they paint 
their horns with a ſhining black, and hang bells 
about their necks. The hackrees are open on 
three ſides, covered on the top, and made to hold 
two people fitting croſs-legged, with a pillow at 
their backs to recline upon. Their women are 
in theſe machines concealed by folding blinds, or 
painted cloth falling down the open ſides. Each 
hackree has it's driver ;' but in Bengal, the moſt 
eminent of the Gentoo merchants ride on horſe- 
back, or in a chaiſe, richly ornamented, and the 
reins adorned with ſilver or gold ſtuds. The beaſts, 
commonly uſed for draught and carriage, are _—P 
* _ whic 
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which. are ſwifter of foot than ours, and will 
carry a man twenty or thirty miles a day; and 
there are caravans of them, which ſometimes 
amount to eight thouſand. Camels are alſo uſe 
for carriage, though leſs frequently, x. 
Ar fellivals and on other occaſions, it is uſual 
to ſend for the dancing girls, who fing and dance 
before- the company, and readily retire with any 
young man that deſires it. They act love ſcenes 
in character dances, with no deſpicable expreſſion; 
and, in ſome. of their dances, throw themſelves - 
into many. laſcivious attitudes. They alſo act 
comedies in the open air, by torch-light, nor ate 
they ill performed; love and gallantry are the 
uſual ſubjects. Their dreſs is the moſt ſplendid 
and alluring that can be imagined. They are 
generally loaded with jewels from head to toe; 
for on their toes they wear rings. Their necks 
are adorned with carcanets, their arms with brace- 
lets, and their ancles with chains of gold and 
ilver, generally inriched with precious ſtones, 
They wear alſo noſe-jewels, which at firſt have 
an odd appearance, but to which the eye is ſoon 
reconciled. They, as well as her women in 
that, country, have a peculiar way of covering 
their breaſts, which: make no inconſiderable part 
of their finery. They encloſe them in a pair of 
caſes exactly fitted to them, and made of a very 
light wood linked together, and buckled on at 
the back. Theſe confine the . breafts, and pre- 
vent their growing to a diſagreeable ſize, and 
yet, from their ſmoothneſs and pliancy, play 
freely with every motion of the body: they are 
beſides gilt, and ſet with gems, according to the 
ability of the wearer, and thus compoſe the rich- 
eſt part of their dreſs, from the diſplay favour- 
ed by their orbicular form; at the ſame time 
020755 | they 
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Gly laid aſide and reſumed at pleaſure, 
ny of them uſe the ancient embelliſhment, prac. 
tiſed through the greateſt part of the Eaſt, of 
forming a black circle round the white of the 
by drawing a bodkin between them and the 
ids, that both may receive the tint of the 
of antimony, that flicks to the bodkin, 
They pretend that this refreſhes and cools the 
es, befides increaſing their 3 ambient 
blackneſs The dancing girls occaſionally aſſume 
of a necklace of many 
together, that 
3 n, but have a 


HE Zamorin or Samorin of Calicut is the 
moſt nog of all the Mallabar princes ; and, 
according to ſome authors, when be marries, 
he muſt not cohabit with his bride, till the chief 
prieſt has enjoyed her, for which ſervice he receives 

e hundred crowns; and, if he pleaſe, he may 
| have her company for three nights; becauſe the 
firſt fruits of ber nuptials muſt be an holy oblation 
to the deity ſhe yorlhips. The Naires or Nobles, 
who take a maid to wife, alſo pay the clergy for 
doing them the ſame favour. 

OX the back of the Samorin's dominions, and 
. contiguous to them, is the country of the Raja of 
Sarimpatam, where it has been a conſtantly re- 
ceived law, never to make any but a defenſive 

war; and, even then, not to kill a man, though 
in battle; inſtead of which, they practiſe a fin- 
gular method of fighting, which is attended with 
iuch ſucceſs, that they have never yet been ſub- 
dued, Their warriors are trained up to a parti- 
cular dexterity in cutting off the noſes of their 
enemies in an engagement; and the dread of in- 
| | to 
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qurring this deformity, has, proved-fuſficient- do 
keep neighbours, not qnorg, martial than them- 
ſelves, from diſturbing their — gut: 0 
By che conſtitution. of Attingas. —.— 
is to be always governed, by a queen, who 
never marry 3 but, that heirefſes. of her blood-may 
not be wanting, ſhe may admit whom and as ma- 
ny as ſhe pleaſes to the-hanour: of her bed; her 
ſeraglio is, therefore, generally. compoſed-of the 
handomeſt 7 men of her court. The ſons 
have the i. of nobility, and none but the daugh- 
ters baye any title ta the ſueceſſion. The cuſtom 
of the women not being allowed to cover any 
part of their breaſts, which is generally obſerved 
in the countries of Malabar, is here more rigor- 
ouſly practiſed than in many other places; and 
the covering them is ſuch an offence, that a 
woman of that country, having been ſome time 
in an European . ſettlement, where ſhe. had con- 
formed to the faſhions, -unhappily continued- the 
concealment of her breaſts after her return home; 
but, coming. into the queen's preſence; Mr. Gro 
ſays, ſhe had the-cruelty to order them to be cut 
af for her. daripg to appear before her with ſuch 
a mark of diſreſpect to the eſtabliſhed manners 
ef her country. _ ex# 6 IS Y ' $5 
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Of CHINA and JAPAN. 

F RO M. the Indies we naturally proceed to 
6.0 


2 tradition, ſays. of it is exploded by men of 
ſenſe, ſince they pretend to an antiquity anterior not 
only to the flood, but even to the creation. By 
ſuch, of their records, however, as may be molt 
depended on, and are univerſally agreed to by all 
their learned men, this empire appears to have 
been governed by it's own monarchs above four 
thouſand years, not by a continued ſeries. of them 
in one family, but by a ſucceſſion of twenty- two 
families, which have given it in the whole two 
hundred and. thirty- ſix princes. 

IHE diſcovery of this remote country was 
made by the Portugueſe about two- hundred years 
ago; for, though indeed, it was in ſore meaſure 
known to the ancients, yet it's great diſtance from 
Europe, and the old Chineſe policy not to admit 
ſtrangers among them, made it impoſſible for either 
the Greeks, the Romans, or any other nation on this 
ſide the Ganges, to know any thing of the coun- 
try or it's inhabitants, except what they might 
gueſs from the commodities brought from thence, 
which were very few in compariſon of thoſe at pre- 
ſent exported. When the vaſt improvements in 
navigation had opened the Europeans a new way 
af commerce with China, they were ſo greatly 


ſurprized at it's opulence, and the excellent n 
an 
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and politeneſs of it's inhabitants, (eſpecially codfi- 
dering them as à people that lived; wholly within 
themſelves, and had received no helps or inſtruc- 
tions from other nations) that the ts 
brought us concerning them had more che, air of 
romance than truth. Ner were: we: thoroughly 
zequainted with the ſtate of the Chincſe nation, 
till the Jeſuits: and other miſtanaries of the church 
of Rome introduced themſelves into favour with 
the emperor and perſons of the higheſt rank, by 
their ſuperior {kill in the mathematical ſciences, 
[tis to theſe gentlemen we owe moſt of our know- 
ledg of tha ttue' ſtate of China, and particularly 
to Le Gompte and Du Halde, which laſt author bas 
given-us the malt exact and fulleſt account we now 
have of this great and celebrated empire. 

Ws have choſen to ſpeak of Japan and China 
together, as imagining; that our little knowledge of 
the former would ſcarce furniſh us with materials 
for a ſeparate chapter. 

Tals empire, which we call Japan or Fapon 
indifferently, conſiſts of many lands 1 lying eaft- 
ward of China; the principal of which is. Niphon, 
though whether this be really an iſland, or joined 
on the north to the Aſiatic continent, is a. queſ- 
tion that has been much diſputed, and not yet 
thoroughly determined. But our (buſineſs is not 
geography, but to give an account of the curioſi- 

ties of theſe countries, which we * do in our 
uſual method. | 


VoLcAnoEs, Caras Acre SPRINGS, and 
| | WHIRLPOOLS, | 


YN: Ching thers are. ſeveral voleqpoes-op. luc 
ing mountains, the moſt remarkable whereof 
is —— — which is ofagreat-heighs, 


and 
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and vomits bro, cinders, aſhes, and ſometimes tor- 
rents of ſulphur. and other minerals. - - 
Jara is alſo remarkable for it's burning moun- 
tains: particularly near Firando, is a ſmall rocky 
— that has been burning and trembling ſor 
ies: at a ſmall diſtance from the coaſt 
is ie allo a fmall illand, on which lis @ volcano that 
22 burning, at different intervals, for many 
On the ſummit of a mountain in che pro- 
he of 'Figo, a pe wow! flame continually iſſues. 
Sometimes a black ſmoke, accompanied by a very 
diſagreeable ſtench, is obſerved to 1 om the 
top of à famous mountain called Feti. This 
mountain is faid to be nearly as high as the pike 
of Teneriff; but, in ſhape and beauty, is ſuppoſed 
to have no equal, and it's top is covered with per- 
petual ſnow.” Unſen is a large though not very 
high mountain, near Timabra z it's top is conſtant- 
ly bare, and of a whitiſh colour, from the ſul- 
phur upon it; and it's ſmoke may be diſcerned at 


the diſtance of ſeberal miles. The earth is in ſe - 


veral places burning-hot, and is fo looſe and ſpun- 
gy, that, except on a few” ſpots, where trees 
grow, one cannot walk, ver it, without being in 
continual fear, from the crackling hollow noiſe 
perceived under foot. It's ſulphureous ſmell is fo 
ſtrong, that, for the | ſpace of many miles round, 
there is not a bird to be ſeen ; and when it rams, 
the water is ſaid to bubble upg and, the Who 
mountain to appear as if boiling 
EARTHQUAKES are ſo frequent in Japan that 
the natives dread them no more than the Euro- 
peans do ſtorms of thunder and lightning; and 
ridiculouſly i imagine them to be cauſed by a hu 
whale creepmg-undet. the ground. Vet the tc 
are ſometimes. fo; violent, and, laſt ſo dong, that 


7 cities are deſtroy ed; and many thoufands 5 
the 
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the inhabitants buried under the ruins: Particu- 
larly in the year 1703, an earthquake, attended 
by a great fire, which broke out at the ſame time, 
deftroyed almoſt the whole city of Jedo, together 
with the king's palace, and two r inne 
of the inhabitants. | 

Fou what has been alread laid; with reſye& 
to the volcanoes and n areal fa it is not at all 
ſurpriſing, that there are many hot baths in differ- 
ent parts of Japan; ſome of which are ſaid to have 
extraordinary virtues, and to cure external and! in- 
ternal diſeaſes. 

IT ought not to be omitted hat on thi coaſt of 
Japan are two remarkable and dangerous whirl- 
pools,” One, near Simabara, is at high water even 
with the ſurface of the ſea; but the tide no ſooner 
degins to ebb, than, after ſome violent turnings, it 
& ſaid ſuddenly to ſink to the depth of fifteen fa- 
thoms, ſwallowing up, with great force, the ſhips, 
boats, and, in ſhort, whatever comes. within it's 
reach, them to pieces againſt the rocks at 
the bottom, where they ſometimes remain under 
water, and at others are thrown out again at ſe- 
yeral miles diſtance. The other, which lies near 
the coaft of the province of Kijnokuni, ruſhes. 
with a loud, boiſterous noiſe, hone] a ſmall, rocky 
iſland, which by the violence of the motion-is 
kept in à perpetual trembling. But, though this 
bas a very formidable appearance, it is 
leſs dangerous than the other; for, it's noiſe being 
beard at a oonſidembie difance;” it 8 us + 1 
avoided, b 
As to the rings af China, abs "inhabitants 
base reaſon to wiſh that they were more and bet- 
ter. The common water is not good, which, L. 
Compie obſerves, perhaps obliges the inhabitants, eſ- 
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i. thoſe cf the ſouthern provinces, : to boil it 
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and drinik it warm; but, as warm water is unpalate- 
able, they thought of putting ſome leaves of a tree 
to it, to render it more pleaſant ; thoſe of tea, he 
fays, ſeemed to be the beſt; and from thence he 
accaunts for their drinking of tea. Some of the 
ſprings are ſaid to ebb and flow as regularly as the 
fea: but their ſcarcity renders them extremely va- 
luable, and if the inhabitants have the good for. 
tune to diſcover a ſpring, they huſband it with the 
utmoſt precaution and care. They retain it with- 
in banks, and, that all the country may reap the 
benefit of it, turn it here and there, a hundred 
different ways; ſo that a rivulet, well managed, 
gives fertility to a whole province. 

ma has, however, many rivers, the largeſt 
of which is the Kiam, which riſes in the province 
of Yun-nan, eroſſes three other provinces, and, 
having run a winding courſe of twelve hundred 
miles, diſcharpes iefelf into the een The 
pailage along it is extremely dangerous, and many 
ſhips ave jolt in K. In —— which is ex- 
ceeding rapid, it forms a multieude of iſflands, 
that are of great benefit from the bullruſhes that 
grow upon them, which are ten or twelve feet 
high, and forve the neighbouring cities fot fuel. 
ANOTHER is called the yellow river, becauſe 
the .carth it ſweeps away with it, eſpoeially in 
gre t rains, gives it that colour. It riſes at the 


of the mountains that bound the pro- 


vince of Se- tchuen, in the weſt, from whence it 


throws itſelf into Tartary, where it flows for ſome 
time on the outſide of the great wall, and re- enters 
China; between the provinces of Chanſi and 
Chenſi. After that it waters ſeveral other provinces; 
and, having flowed eighteen hundred miles, dif- 
charges itſelf into the Eaftern ocean, near the 
mouth of the Kiam. This river is very broad op 
* > rapid; 
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rapid, but of no extraordinary depth. Beſides theſe 
there are many others that are leſs famous, but 
more commodious for trade and commerce. Among 
the other rivers is one near the city of Hoayming- 
ham; where it falls down three precipices one after 
another, with fach a roaring noife and violence, 
as is more eafy to conceive than to deferibe; Thete 
are alſo many lakes, ſome of which are of conſi- 
derable extent, and afford great variety of fiffn. 


0 8 8 11 8. 


HE mountains of China abound wich va- 
1 and minerals, and amongſt 
the reſt they have gold and filyer, but their gold 
mines are not ſuffered to be opened, and yet they 
have plenty of that conummdity, by reafon of the 
great quantities of it wefhed down by torrents from 


"the mountains in the rainy ſeaſons, and caught hy 


flerces and ather ſtrainers laid. acroſs the water, or 
found among the ſand and mud of their rivers. 

of people live wholly by this buſmeſs 
of gathering gold, which is ſaid to be T6 pure as 
to need no reſtning. It is probable they prohſtit 
the working of their gold mines, that they may 
have a reſerve of that metal in caſe of need; having 
at prefent more than enough for their vwn uſe, 
and a conftant ſupply of it brought into their 
country from Eurape and other parts. They have 
alſo mines of copper, iron, quick-ſtiver, and ſome 
lead; but this laſt metal is very ſcarce, as appears 


by our Engliſh lead finding ſo quick a market in 


China. Beſides theſe metals they. have . Javeral 


compound ones, the manner of mixing which they 


keep as a Ft. ſecret ; particularly chat called 
tonbaga or donbaga, which is of the colour of very 


pale bra in, and to which the 
E * hie age 
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aſcribe ſeveral extraordinary virtues, as thoſe of 
expelling poiſon, ſtopping hæmorrhages, and the 
like, merely by wearing it in the form of a ring 
or necklace, — The mountains of Japan are like- 
wiſe inriched with mines of gold and filver, which 
they yield not only in large quantities, but of an 
extraordinary fineneſs. The copper of Japan is 
excellent, but it is ſaid they ſpoil their braſs by too 
much refining. . They have alſo tin, lead, and 
iron, and quarries of Everal ſorts of marble ; nor 
are they without ſtones of a more precious nature, 
but of ſuch'we have ſpoken ſufficiently in the pre- 
ceding chapter. 25 
In ſeveral parts of the province of Honan in 
China there is found, a ſort of ſalt-earth, which 
being boiled and cryſtallized makes a we good 
white ſalt; and in ſome places the ground, after 
rain, ſpews up-a kind of froth, which is made inte 
an excellent ſoap. _ The province of Quangſi is 
Famed for a yellow. earth, which taken inwardly 
expels poiſon, and by. outward application cures 
the. bite of venomous creatures, There is alſo z 
ſort of earth of a fine red like vermilion, and ano- 
_ther of a fine white, which ate uſed as coſinetics 
"Þy the ladies. The ſame. province furniſhes in 
-great abundance that valuable earth or clay of 
Which they make their porcelane or China ware, 
' ſo much; eſteemed and uſed amongſt us, being the 
- moſt beautiful carthen manufacture of any in the 
World, though it has of late been well Imitated 
in Europe. his earth is of two kinds, the one 
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in France, and a manufacture of this kind is now cairicd' on 
at Sk. Cloud near Paris, where” M. Savary ſays they nuke 
| porcelanes to ſuch perfection, that nothing is wanting to g 
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called kaulin, which is full of glittering corpuf- 
cles; the other called petunſe, which is of a plain 
white, exceeding fine and ſoft to the touch. Both 
theſe; earths, or rather ſtones, are found in qu 
twenty or thirty leagues from Kingteching, % 
which place they are brought down the river by a 
vaſt number of "little barks continually employed 
in that ſervice. The petunſe is cut out of the 
mine in form of bricks, and is much harder than 
the kaulin, which laſt notwithſtanding is - what 

ives the ſtrength and firmneſs to the porcelane. 

he mines of the kaulin are deep, wherein it lies 
in glebes or clods; and the mountains whence it 
is qug ate covered with a reddiſh earth. — As to 
the manner of preparing theſe earths, and the 
whole proceſs uſed in making of porcelane; we 
mall deſcribe it when we come to ſpeak. of the 
manufactures of China and Japan, both countries 
being famous for this commodity, _| 75 
1 1 145 — 8 K LE 
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der them of equal value with the Chineſe, but to be 

five or fix thoufand leagues. In effect, for the fineneſs of the 
grain of the matter, the beautiful turn of the veſſels, the ex- 
attitude of the deſign, and the luſtre of the colours, at leaſt 
the blues, the French are not much behind the Chineſe. Bat 
their great defect is in the white of the ground, which is uſually 
dull and dingy, and eaſily diſtin hed from the pure ſp: 1ghtly 
white of the Chineſe veſſels. — he Saxons ſeem to have ex- 
ceeded the French in this attempt, for they have a 9 — 
at Meiſſen, which the baron de Pollnitæ aſſures us 

porcelanes painted and enamelled in ſuch perfection, that they 
are more beautiful, as well as dearer, than thoſe of China it- 
ſelf. We ſhould not do juſtice to our country, did we not 
add that England has of late years excelled in imitating this 
brittle furniture, which is made in Warwickſhire, at Chelſea 
and Bow, ſ-me of which eſpecially that of Chelſea — War- 


wickſhire greatly exceed, with reſpect to the m. of * 
panting, "gs that made bythe Chin, 
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F all the vegetable productions of China of 
japan, the Tea-plant, or tcha, as they call 
it, deſerves firſt to be taken notice of, as it's leaves 
afford us ſuch a favourite liquor by infuſion, that 
it is daily uſed amongſt us almoſt univerſally, and 
by people of all ranks and conditions. This ſhrub, 
which ſeems to be a ſpecies of myrtle, feldom 

rows beyond the ſize of a roſe-buſh, or at moſt 
x or ſeven feet in height, though ſome have e- 
tended it to a hundred. It affects a gravelly ſoil, 
and is uſually planted in rows upon little hill; 
about three of four Feet diſtant from each other, 
It's leaves are about ah inch and a half long, nar- 
row, tapering to a point, and indented like our 
roſe or fwett-briar leaves, and it's lowers are much 
like thoſe of the. latter. The ſhrub is an ever- 
. and bears a ſmall fruit, which contains 
everal round blackiſh ſeeds, about the bigneſs of 
a large peay but ſcarce above one in a hundred 
come to perfection. By theſe ſeeds the plant is 
propagated, nine or ten of them being put into a 
hole together, and the ſhrubs thence arifing are 
afterwards tranſplanted into proper ground. They 
thrive beſt when | expoſed to the ſouth ſun, and 
yield the beſt tea; but there is a ſort that grows 
without any cultivation, which, though tel Va- 
luable, often ſerves the..poorer ſort of peaple. _ 
Tas Chineſe know nothing of rial tea, 
and ſeveral other names, which in Europe ſerve to 
diſtinguiſh the goodneſs and price of this faſbi- 
onable commodity. In truth, though there are 
. vatiouskindsof tea, they are now generally allowed 
to be the product of the ſame plant, only 18 
ia colour, fragrancy, &c. according to the difter- 
1 6 1 ence 


ence of ſoil, the time of gathering it, and the me- 
thod of preparation. The Vowi, Bohi, or Bohea 
tree is ſo called, not from the mountains of Fokien, 
where the beſt of that fort is ſaid to „but 
from it's dark or blackiſh colour. This chiefly 
differs from the green ton, by it's being gathered 
{x or ſeven weeks ſooner, that is, in March or 
April, according as the ſeaſon proves, when the 
plant is in full bloom, aud the leaves full of juice; 
whereas the other, by being left ſo much — 
on the tree, lofes a part of it's juice, and 
contracts a different colour, taſte, and virtue, be- 
ing more rough to che palate, and Taking to the 
flomach. The green tea is moſt valued und uſtd 
in China, and the Bohea ſeems not to have been 
known there ſo long as two centuries ago; for! a 
judicious Hollander, who was phyſician and bota- 
niſt to the emperor of Japan, about a hundred and 
lifty years ago, tells us he had heard of the Bohi 
or black tea being come into vogue in China; 
but, upon the ſtricteſt ſearch he could make, could 
find no ſuch thing, and therefore believed it was 
a falſe report. This makes it probable, that oripi- 
nally they gathered all the tea at the ſame time, 
but that, ſince the diſcovery of the ſmoothneſs and 
excellence of the more juicy Bobea, they huve 
carried on their experiments ſtill-farther; by ga- 
5 it at different ſeaſons; for Dr. Cunningham, 
Phyſician to the Engliſh factory at Chuſan, gives 
us an account in the Philoſophical Tranſacſions, 
that the Bobea, which he calls the ſuſt bug, is 


Pad at che beginning of March, the Bing br 
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perial in April, and the Singlo or green in May 


and June. It is farther to be.obſerved, that what 
the doctor ſtiles the firſt bud is indeed: the dneſt 


of the Behea kind, and that there are ſeveral ecs 


el courſenels in the leaves alter they ate füll: Sonn 
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and expanded; for, daring all the months of ga- 

thering, the leaves on the top of the ſhrub are the 
fineſt and dęareſt, and are gradually coarſer the 
nearer to the bottom As to the manner of curing 
the tea, the Bohea is fuiſt dried in the ſhade, and 
afterwards expoſed to the heat of the ſun, or over 
a flow fire, in earthen pans, till it is convolved or 
Mrivelled up (as we fee it) into a ſmall compaſs. 
The other ſorts are commonly dried and criſped 
In the ſun as ſoon as gathered; though according 
to Dr. Cunningham the Bohea is dried in the ſhade, 
and the green in pans over the fire. = 
I is very rare to find tea perfectly pure, the 
_ Chineſe generally mixing other leaves with it to 
-increaſe the quantity; though; one would think 
the price ĩs too moderate to tempt them to ſuch'a 
cheat, it being uſually fold-amongſt them for three- 
pence 2 pound ſterling, and never more than nine- 
"pence; fo that it is moſt probable the worſt adul- 
- terations. of it are made by our own retailers. 
Bohea tea, if good, is all of a dark colour, criſp 
and dry, and has a fine ſmell: green tea is allo 
to be choſen by it's criſpneſs, "fragrant ſmell, and 
light colour with a bluiſh caſt, for it 35 not good 
if any of the leaves appear dark or browniſh. — As 
to the properties of tea, they are very much con- 
troverted by our phyſicians *; but the * 
2 Win t l e. rdeckon 
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2 Dr. Quinſey ſpeaks of tea, particularly the green, as one of 
- the wholſomeſt vegetables that ever nur) bud any either into 
pace or medicine: But Dr. Jamet ſays, that, whatever virtues 
re aſei ĩbed to tea, or howe-er uſeful as a me licine it may be in 
China, he is very certain, that either the tea, or the warm vnter, 
or both, are extremely prejudicial as an habitual drink in 
; Roglandz inſomuch that he has known many hyſter ical caſes 
nod, and ſome cured, by ating of tea, without taking 
© iy tetedy Whatever; and one Th particular, which * 
ten 
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- they are'bbliged to have recourſe to wine, and then to drams, 
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reckon it an excellent diluter and putiſer of the 
blood, a great ſtrengthener of the brain and ſto- 
mach, a promoter of digeſtion, perſpiration, and 
other ſecretions, particularly a great diuretic, and 
cleanſer of the reins and urethra. They drink 
large quantities of it in fevers, in ſame. bert of 
cholics, and other acute diſeaſes; and think it cor- 
rects the acrimony of the humours, removes oh- 
ſtcuctions of the viſcera, and reſtores decayed fight. 
That the gout and ſtone are unknown in China 
is aſcribed to the uſe of his plant; which is alſo 
faid to cure indigeſtions, to carry off a debauch, 
and to give new. — for drinking *. Some of 
the virtues attributed to tea are undoubtedly ima- 
ginary, and it has ill effects upon ſome conſtitu- 


tions; but experience ſhews, that ſeveral advantages 
attend the e of i | wand W It 
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tevted with terrible convulfions. A great many add. 
inves the doctor) upon — — of tea find i= 
ſelves affeRted with flatulencies, to remove which they take 
bartſhotn, ſpvits of lavender, or ſome cordial 1.996 when theſe 
theſe flatulencies, 


a flow but very certain poiſon, - With the dotior's leave, how- 
ever, the ingonveniencies he mentions, and ſeveral others 


aſcribed to the drinking of tea, ſeem rather owing to the un · 


ſeaſonable and exceſſive uſe of it, a want of regard to parti- 
cular tempers and conſtitutions, and ſuch- like i 
than to any pernicious quality in the plant itſelf. 
Sin. Pauli, phyſician to A king of Denmark, in an ex- 


, preſs treatiſe on the tea-plant, endeavours to ſhew, that theſe 
"yinttes aſen beck to fit in the Eaffern' countries are only local, 
and dd nor hotd with the inhabitants of Europe: But herein, 


as Le Simple obſerves, he is contradifted by experience and 
Fechlin, in a reatile on tes, has refuted his opinion. — Aſter 
_ ally i! is worth ob{crying, that the Dutch dry and prepare their 
"ſage L.ke other teas,” an ſell it to the Chineſe, who, for every 


of ſage tea, give three or four pounds of Nun pre- 
ln the belt of their own gro 
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vickens'the ſenſes, prevents drowlineſs, corre 
heat. of the liver, removes the head-ach, eſpe- 
cially that proceeding from a crapula, and, being 
gedtly aſtringent it, ſtrengthens the tone of the 
mud as the Chineſe eſteem their tea, they 
ſrem to put a fil! greater value upon the plant 
eulled ginſeng, which is very ſcarce, being only 
found in the province of Leaotung, and the neigh- 
Souring mountains of Tartary. It is in ſo much 
reqqueſt amongſt their phyſicians, that they have 
wrote many large volumes of it's virtues and given 
iſt the name of the ſpiritual plant, the pure fpirit 
"6f the earth, the immortalizing plant, and ſuch- 
ke pompous titles. Martinius, Kircher, Tachard, 
Le Compre, and all the writers of the Chineſe af- 
fairs, make mention of the ginſeng; and yet we 
knew but very little of this plant before father 
Fartoux, a jeſuit miſſionary in China, who, being 
employed by order of the emperor in making a 
map of Tartary, in che year 1709, had an oppor- 
tunity of ſeeing it growing, and has given us a 
"draught of it, with an accurate deſcription thereof, 
it's virtues, and the manner of preſerving and pre- 
paring it for uſe; which being a curious piece of 
natural hiſtory, the reader will not be diſpleaſed 
if we are a little particular on the ſuhject | 
In ginſeng, as deſctibed by father Jartoux, 
has a white root, ſomewhat knotty, about half as 
"thick as one's little finger; and as it frequently 
parts into two branches, not unlike the forked 
parts of a man, it is ſaid from thence to have ob- 
tained the name of ginſeng, which implies a re- 
ſemblance of the human form, though indeed it 
_ has no more of ſuch a likeneſs than is uſually ſeen 
among other roots. From the rout ariſes a per- 
ſectly ſmooth and roundifh fem, of a prot 0eep 
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red | volour envept towards de ſurfuce of the 
whete it is ſomewhat | whiter; At the 
top of the Rom i u Torr 6f-ſoint or not, formed 
by che ſhooting dot df fouf branches, Jometimes 
motr, lometimes lets, Which "ſpread as from u 
centre. Dhe*totourt! of the branthes underneath 
in green Wich a/whitiſh' mixture, and the upper 
part is of a deep red like the tem, the two coloufs 
ly decreaſmg till they unite on the fides. 
Each branch has fe leaves ; and It is obfervable, 
that the branches divide equally from each other, 
dock in r thetnfelves and of the hortzen, 
und. wich ehe leaves make n circular figure, nearly 
parallel to the furfave ef the earth. Hl the leaves 
are finely jagped or indented. of a dark green cu 
above, and of a ſhining Whitiſh green undetneath, 
ind on the upper ſide they are beſet with rall 
whitiſk/hairs. From the centre of the branches pro- 
eeeds a ſecbnd ſtem or Ratk, very ſtraight, ſmooth, 
and whitim from the bottom to the top, whete 
it bears a bunch "of round berties, of à beautiful 
red colour, bat not good to eat. Phe bench that 
father Fartoax -faw Was af ttrenty- four 
berries, containing à white pulp, and two rough 
ſtones, of the ſtre and figure of our lentils. The 
pedicles, on which the berries grow, ariſe from the 
ſame wbentre, and, ſpreading like the 'radii of a 
ſphete, make the eluſter of a Tircufar ſorm. As to 
the flowers dur miſſionary never ſaw it, but fome 
aſſured him it is white and very ſmall. — This plant 
dies away every year, and it's age may be known 
by the number of ſtems it has ſhot forth, of which 
there ate always ſome marks remaining on che 
root ei 13 + | HEL 


"Our. author is of opinion, that the. ſtone of the 


ginſeng hes a long time in the ground - before” it 
lakes root; und, H the F 
11 * 
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take fire and are conſumed, the plant does not ap- 
.pear till two or three years after. It is not to be 
met with in plains, vallies, marſhes, or places too 
much open and expoſed to the ſun ; but is found 
on the declivities of imguntains covered with thick 
foreſts, upon the banks of torrents, or about the 
roots of trees, and amidſt a thouſand other diffe- 
rent ſorts of ve etables. Hr le zi 
Tux ſame father informs us, that the Chineſe 
emperor, having a mind the Tartars ſhould reap 
gave orders in 1709 to ten thonſand of 
people to go and gather. all, they could find, on 
. condition that each perſon ſhould give him two 
ounces of the beſt, and that the zeſt ſhould be paid 
for, ei t for, weight, in pute ſilver. It was 
computed that by this means the emperor would 
get that year twenty thouſand weight of it, which 
would not coſt him one fourth part of it's value. 
Father Jar tan met ſome of theſe, Tartars in the 
- fallowing order: Aſtex they had divided à trad 
of land among their ſeyeral companies, they ſpread 
themſelves out in 3 right line to a certain. fixed 
| San every ten of them keeping at ſome diſtance 
from the reſt ; and in this order, going leiſurely 
on, and looking carefully for the plant, they tra- 
. verſe the ſpace of ground allotted; them. When 
the time is expired, the mandarins or officers who 
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ate appointed to inſpect and command them, and 
are ihtamped in ſuch places as are proper for the 
ſubſiſtence of their horſes; fend to view the com- 
paniesz to give them freſh” orders, and to know if 
their number is compleat. If any one be miſſing, 
a3 it often happens, either by ſtraggling from the 
main body, dr being attacked by wild beaſts, they 
make a careful ſearch after him, and then return 
to their former buſineſs. — To' ſecure this profi- 
table harveſt to the Tartars, it is ſaid the whole 
province where the ginſeng grows is encompaſſed 
by wooden paliſades, and guards are continually 
patrolling about, to hinder the Chineſe from ſearch- 
ing after it: but, notwithſtanding all this precau- 
tion, the deſire of gain induces the Chineſe to 
ſteal into the deſerts where this plant grows, ſome- 
times to the number of two or three thouſand, at 
the hazard of loſing their liberty and all the fruit 
of their labour if they are taken, either as they go 
into or come oat of the province. n 
Tuosg who gather the ginſeng have little re- 
gard to the leaves, but carefully preſerve the root, 


of it in ten or fiſteen days time. After this they 
waſh it well, and ſcour it with a bruſh; then dip 
it in ſcalding water, and prepare it in the fumes 
of a. fort of yellow millet; which gives it part of 


it's colour. 'The-miltet is boiled over a gentle fire 


ma veſſel- with a little water, and the roots are 
laid over the veſſel upon ſmall tranſverſe pieces of 
wood, where they receive the ſteam, being covered 


with à tinen-cloth. They may alſo be preſerved 
only by drying them in the fun or by the fire; 
but then, though they retain their virtue well 
enough, they have not that yellow colour which 
he Chineſe admire. The roots muſt be kept cloſe 
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in a very dry place place, otherwiſe they are ig 
danger of corrupting, or being eaten by worms, 
Tu ginſeng, as we have obſerved, is in the 
greateſt requeſt' among the (Chineſe phyſicians, 
who make it an-ingredient in almoſt all the medi. 
cines they preſcribe for the nobility and the richer 
ſort of patients, it being too deur for the common 
people. They affirm that it is à ſovereign reme- 
dy tor all weakneſſes, occalaned by :excetfive fa. 
4igves either of body or mind; that it attenuatez 
pituitous humanrs, cures wweaknetfs of the Jungy 
and the pleuriſy, corroborates the Ramach, and 
helps | the (appetite ; that it diſpels fumes and 
vapours, ifortiftes the breaſt, and is a remedy for 
Martneſs of breath; that it ſtrengthens the vital 
dimneſs of ſight, and ꝓrolangs liſe to extreme old 
age. Thoſe who are in health often uſe it, to 
gender themſelves more ſtrong and vigorous. | 
Ir is ſcarce to be 4magined, that the Chineſe 
and Tartars would fet ſuch:avalue upon this root, 
i they did not find it produce. the moſt falutary 
effects. It is certain that it ſubtiliaes, warms, and 
ancreaſes the motion of the bloot! : that it pro- 


motes digeſtion, invigorates, and removes weari- 
mobs in a very —— manner, The Chi- 


neſe ſeldom uſe more than a fifth part of an — 


4 


F. Jartoux tells us, that, having obſerved the Rate of bis 

pulſe, he took half a root of ginſeng raw and unprepared, 

and in — —— He found his pulſe much fuller o 
{ qnicker, had a good appetite, was much more vigorous, 4 

tor exerciſe gr labour. Four days after this, fnding him- 

ſelf ſo fatigued and weary that he could ſcarce fit on horſe- 

back, he tock alike quantity, and in an hour after was not 


an the leaſt ſenſible of any wearineſs: from which 4 — 
_— . 
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of the dried root, when they give it to ſick per- 
ſons; but as for thoſe who are in health, and only 
uke it for prevention or ſome flight indiſpoſition, 
our author adviſes them not to make leſs than ten 
doſes of an ounce,” and not to take it every 
In order do extract it's virtuos, the root is to 
cut into thin flices, and put into an eurthen pot 
well glazed, with about a pint of water. The 
pot muſt be well covered, and fet to boll over a 
gentle fire 5 and, when the water is conſamed to 
the quantity of a oypful, it is to be ſweetened 
with a little ſugar, and drank off immediately. 
Aſter this, as. much ore water is to be put into 
the pot, and boiled as before, that all the juice 
and ſpirituous parts of the root 2 be extracted. 
One of thoſe doſes is to be taken the exerting, 
the other in the evening. 
TakRE is a medical root,” kavenito E / the 
name of China-root, as growing plentifully in 
that country, which had once an uncommon re- 
putation/for it's efficacy in ouring the venereal dif 
temper. It is: f a pale red colour: — —— 
white within, of a farlnaceous, earthy, and ſome- 
what aſtyingent caſte, and without any ſmell. Te 
2 in ferny places, —— — by 
Which, upon it's vetiring, leaves greue 
ale f 4 > iy the bre! The 
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likewiſe obſerved, that the == leaves . prey 
the of — produce neatly the fame 
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when allied with the gout and -cachexy, which 
contributed greatly to raiſe. it's character. It. 
credit as an antivencral was firſt raiſed in the fix. 
teenth centu but ſeems to have been ſoon dimi. 
niſhed; for Viet tſalins, in a letter publiſhed in 1542, 
afſures us, that decoctions of China- root were fat 
inferior to thoſe of guaiacum for the cure of ma- 
lignant venereal ulcers. And Dr. Aftruc informs 
us, that in venereal caſes he could never produce 
* — effects by means of this root. 
HUBAR'B grows in all parts of Ching, and 
— near the great wall. It was formerly 
rought from China through Tartary to Aleppo, 
from thence to. Alexandiia, and at length to Ve- 
nice; but we have it now from Ruſſia and the 
Indies. It is certain, that rhubarb was un- 
own to the ancients ; for their rhapontic, which 
_ reſembled-it,' was not really the ſame. It 
is ſaid, that the true rhybarb firſt puts out large 
downy leaves, then ſmall flowers in the form of 
ſtars, which are followed by the ſeed. When the 
root is newly drawn from the earth, it is blackiſh 
on the ſurface, and reddiſh - within; but, when 
dried, it's outſide becomes yellow, and it's inſide 
of à nutmeg colour. It is pretty ſolid and pon- 
— has a bitteriſn aſtringent- taſte, and an 
agreeable aromatie odour!; If it be good; it wil 
water almoſt like ſaffron, and when broke 


pears of a lively colour, with a caft inclining 
— a. have the infamous 
art of diſguifing their old decayed rhubarb, by giv- 
ing it a yellow tinQure ; but by handling it the 
cheat is diſcovered for the powder they make uſe 
of will tick. to the fingers; '-Rhzponno is often 
mixed with rhubarb, thoſe Who ſend it to Eu- 
rope; but this impofi tion may lik viſe » diſco» 
vered, the true ab delng us 5 7 in roundiſh 
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pieces, and it's internal grain or ſtreaks running 
franſverſly, whereas rhapontic is in longiſh mn 
with it's ſtreaks running lengthwiſe z and beſides 
rhapontic, being chewed, leaves a clammineſs in the 
mouth, which rhubarb does not. This root is one 
of the beſt and mildeſt 1 in nature, and 
rery proper to ſtrengthen ſtomachs and the in- 
teſtines. It is a good remedy for worms, evacuates 
the bile, and opens obſtructions of the liver; and, 
35 it purges and ſtrengthens at the ſame time, is 
very ſerviceable in à looſeneſs. However it is 
not very proper where there is a feveriſi heat. 
Cn, as well as ſome parts of the Indies, 
produces great quantities of ginger, an aromatic 
root well np ehe us, and of conſiderable 
uſe both as a ſpice and a medicine. The plant 
zrows wild in many places near the ſea, but that 
which is cultivated is much better. It reſembles 
our ruſh both in ſtem and flower; and the root does 
not run deep into the ground, but ſpreads itſelf 
near the ſurface, in form not unlike a man's hand, 
and very knotty. When arrived at maturity, they 
dig it up, and dry it on hurdles, either in the ſun 
or an oven; they alſo comfit the root, when green, 
with ſugar and honey, having firſt ſteeped it ſome 
time in water, to take away part of it's acrimony, 
and diſpoſe it to let go it's outer ſkin. The In- 
dians likewiſe eat it green by way of fallet, firſt 
chipping it ſmall,' mixing it with other herbs, and 
fafohin it with oil and vinegar. They alſo make 
a marmalade. of it, of which/the Northern people: 
make great uſe, eſteeming it excellent againſt the 
ſcuryy. The dried! root is very hot and penetrat- 
ingy-difcufſes flatulencies, ſtrengthens the ſtomach 
and bowels; excites an appetite, promotes digeſ- 
tion, and! reſiſts puttefaction. * nne So 
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To the roots already mentioned we may add 
another called kuchu, which indeed would be 
mare. remarkable than any of the veſt, if all _ 
true, that the Chineſe , re)ate concerning it. 
Cunni ſa the coat in. the iſſand of Ge 
ta which. = Natives! — + pw vn 
properties, as 0 prolonging. and turning 
grey hairs black, &. by drinking an idfuſzon. of 
it for A. conſiderable time. They tell the follow- 
ing ſtory of che diſcovery of it's virtues: A cet- 

tain. perſon, lay they, being once 8 rr 
the mountains, he accidentelly fell into 
deep cavity, that he could: hy no means get out 
again; whereupon locking ahout for ſomething to 
ſupport life, in this melancholy condition he ſpied 
this root, and having cat thereof he found it ſer- 
ved him both for food and cloathing, by keeping 
his body in ſuch a temperature, that the injuries 
of the weather had no influence upon him during 
his ſtaꝝ there, which. was ſeveral. hundted years; 
till. at laſt an earthquake happened in that place, 
whereby the mountains were. tent, and he found 
out a, paſſage to his own houſe, from whence he 
- had — 8 abſent: But fo many alterations 
had | happened chere in ſuch a number of years, 
that the people at firſt gave no credit to his ſtory; 
till confulting the annals of their family, which 
gave an acrount of one of them who was loſt 
about. that time, they were convinced of the truth 
of his relation.— This ſhews the credulity 
of the Chineſe, of which, we have, ay taken 
notice. 

Tart wood called, ſantal.« or ſanders 5s another 
production of China, as well as of. the kingdom 
of Siam. There ate three ſorts of: ſanders, white, 
yellow, and red, which are all“ by trees 
of the ſame kind, their different colours being 


ſuppoſed 
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ſuppoſed to ariſo fram the difference of clitnates 
where. they grow, or from the difterent parts of the 
tree from whence they are taken. According to 
many the cortical part is the white ſanders, and the 
medullary part the'yellow ſanders; but Garcia fays 
they are had from two. different trees, though {6 
much alike, that they cannot be diſtinguiſhed ex- 
cept by the natives. This, however, we are bet- 
ter aſſured of, that the tree producing yellow 
ſanders grows as high as our walnut-trees, bear- 
ing leaves reſembling theſe of the lentiſſæ, bluiſn 
flowers, and fruit like a cherry, green at firſt, but 
blackening as it ripens, and of a faintiſh taſte. 
The white ſanders is the paler marrow of the ſame. 
tree, which has not ſuch. a fragrant ſmell nor aro- 
matic taſte as the yellow ſanders, and is therefore 
leſs eſteemed. The red is the heart of another 
ſpecies of this tree, very ſolid and ponderous, but, 
les odoriferous than either of the former. They 
are all reckoned refrigerating, drying, and condial g 
and the red. is pretty aſtringent. 

Bur, of all the curioſities of the vegetable kind 
to be found in China, none ſeems more ſurpriſing 
than the tallow-tree, which produces à ſubſtance 
* our tallow, and ſerves for the ſame purpoſe. 
t is about the height of our cherry-trees, it's bark 
very ſmooth, it's trunk ſhort, the head rund and 
thick, the branches crooked; and the leaves ſha - 
ped like a heart, of a ſhining red colbur; The 
fruit is incloſed in a kind of pod or cover like a 
cheſnut, which opens when it is ripe, and diſco- 
vers three white kernels, of the ſge and form of 
+ ſmall nut, each having it's peculiar-capſula, and 
alittle ſtone in the middle, When the fruit thus 
expoſes it's. white kernels amongſt the red leaves, 
the mixture of the colours, makes the tree appear 


exceeding beautiful: But the wonder is, that theſe 
kernels 
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kernols: have: alł the qualities of tallow, it's ſmell, 
colour: and cnſiſtence; and accordingly the Chi- 
neſe make candles of them, which would doubt. 
leſs be as good as ours in Europe, if the —— 
how to purify their ble tallow as well as 
do our animal. Tbey prepare it for aſe by melt 
ing it -down, and mixing a little oil with it, to 
render it ſofter and — hwen but for want of 
better management theſe candles yield a thicker 
ſmoke and a dimmer light than ours. Theſe de- 
fects are owing in ſome meaſure to the wicks, 
which are not of cotton, but only a little rod or 
ſwitch of dry light wood, with the pith 
of a ruſh wound round it, which being porous 
ſerves to filtrate-the tallow attracted by the burn- 
in — — * 
HE white-wax tree is alſo of a very extraor- 
nature. It is not ſo tall as the tallow-tree, 
from which it differs in the colour of the bark, 
which is whitiſh, and alſo in the ſhape of the leaves. 
It is remarkable that a ſmall kind of worm, fixing 
on theſe leaves, forms a ſort of comb, much fmaller 
than the honey- comb, the wax of which is very 
hard and -hining, and of far ”m varus than 
common bees- wax. ; "43:81 04 
T HER# is another tree which hoes fruit, 
from which is drawn an excellent oil. This tree 
has ſome diſtant reſemblance to the tea ſhrub, with 
reſpect to the ſhape of the leaf, and the colour of 
the wood ; but greatly exceeds it in height and 
thickneſs. + The berries, which are green, and of 
an 175 ular figure, contain certain ſebveral kernels. 
HERR are two kinds of the varniſh- tree, both 
of — very different from thoſe of Japan. One 
of them called by the Chineſe tſichu; is of a ſmall 
ſize, with a - whitiſh: R and leaves Rong 
. * . .thole 
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thoſe of the. wild -tree. The gum which 
diſtils.drop by drop, is like the tears of the tur- 
pentine- tree. If an inciſion be made in it, it will 
yield a much greater quantity; but this will ſoon 
deſtroy the tree. This varniſh is a ftrong poiſon, 
and, though inferior to that of Japan, is much eſ- 
teemed by the artificers ; it takes all colours alike, 
and, if it be will managed, neither loſes it's luſtre 
by: the changes of the air, nor the age of the 
wood to which it is applied. 

Tux other ſort, called tongchu, nearly reſem- 
bles a walnut-tree, and bears a nut filled with a 
very ſoft pulp, that contains a thickiſh oil, which 
they ſqueeze out, and prepare for uſe, by boiling 
it with litharge. This, as well as the other var- 
niſh, is ſuppoſed to have a poiſonous quality. It 
is often uſed, not only where the work is painted, 
but to varniſh wood, in order to preſerve it from 
the bad effects of rain, and to give a luſter to the 
floors of the emperor's apartments, and thoſe of 
the grandees. 

ANOTHER remarkable tree is the kouchu, 
which reſembles the fig-tree, both, with reſpect 
to the wood, the branches, and the ſhape of the 
leaves; only the latter are larger, thicker and 
rougher on the upper ſide ; and, on the under ſide, 
ae covered with a fine down. | This tree yields 
a milk, uſed by the Chineſe in gilding. To ob- 
tain it they make one or more horizontal inciſions 
in the trunk, and into the edge of the ſlits put the 
edge of a ſea ſhell, or ſome other receiver, into 
which the milk diſtils. When they uſe it, they 
dip a pencil in it, and draw what figure they 
pleaſe upon the wood, or any thing elſe, on which 
they afterwards lay leaf gold, which it fo firml 
cements, that it is ſaid the = never comes off. 

Vor. IV. | We 
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Wx Wave ſpoken ih the laſt chapter of the com- 
mon pepper in uſe amongſt us ®, Which is the 
fruit of a plant of the feptite kind; but in Chim 
there is a ſort of pepper growing on a large tree, 
being About the ſize of u pen, of * 
mixed with little red ſtremts. When this fruit 
is ripe, it opens ſpontaneouſly, thd'difcovers alittle 
ſtone as black as jet, caſting a very ſtrong ſmel 
6ffenſive to the hèud, ſo that it is gatheted by in- 
tervals, thoſe employed in tiie work not being able 
to remain on the tree any conſiderable time. After 
it is gathered, it is 'expbfed to the ſun to be dried; 
but the ſtone or nut, being too Hot and ſtrong, is 
thiown away, and only the huſk or bark preſerv- 
ed; which, though not quite fo agreeable as our 
pepper, is however is of good üfe in fauces. 

Tk ſugarcane grows plentifully enough in 
China, which is à Kind of reed, about three fin- 


gers thick, full of knots, and delichting in marſhy 
grounds. It riſes to the height of HM or feven feet, 


and is common in ſeveral parts of the Eaſt-Indies; 
but we reſerbe a fatther deſcription of this plant, 
with an account of it's cuſture and the preparation 
of ſugar, till we come to treat of America. 
Tux ſoil and climate of China is prop: r for all 
manner of fruits, ſo that they Have pears, apples, 
apcicots, peaches, figs,” grapes of all kinds, and 
eſpecially excellent muſcadines. They have vaſt 
numbers of mn may, the leaves whereof are 
the proper food of filk-worms+;' and, their climate 
deing well fuited to the flature of thoſe inſects, 
dhe quantity of filk produced in this country 1s 
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„ See p. 20 of this volume. 

+ We haie given a parficular account bf this curious inſt 
in Vol. I. under the cnimils ef France, 5 
| incredible, 
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incredible. They have alſo; pomegranates, /wal- 
nuts, cheſnuts, and in general all the ſorts of fruits 
we have in Turape. Their olives have a-fine 
taſte, though of a different kind from ours; but 
they ꝓreſs no oil out of them, $ :becauſe 
they are not fit for that purpoſe. They have fe- 
veral kinds of melons, which are all excellent; 
particularly. one about the bigneſs of a ſmall peat, 
of arſweet taſte and yellowith colour, which thay 
wat with:the rind, as we do an apple. The others 
are vety large and long, ſome of them white with- 
in, and others red, which are reckoned ſo fine 
and wholfome, that they may be eaten with ſafety 
'm'ithe: hotteſt weather, and even in a fever. 
Burr, deſides the fruits they have in common 
with us, there are others in China which are not 
known in Europe. The moſt delicious of theſe 
is calted letchi, which is ſhaped like a muſcle- 
plum, and about the fame bigneſs. It has a rough 
thin rind, inctofing a pulp of an exquiſite taſte, 
to which nothing we have in Europe is compara- 
ble ; but it is not proper to eat much of it, being 
of ſo hot a nature as tꝭ cauſe the ſłin to break out 
in pimptes. The Chineſe dry it, whereby it be- 
comes black and wrinkled like our prunes, and ſo 
is preſerved and eaten all the year. It is alſo uſed 
in tea, to which it gives an agreeable acid. 

Ty have another ſmall fruit called lenyen 
or dragon's eye, | which grows on a large tree like 
dur walnut, and has a ſmooth rind of a greyiſh 
colour, but grows /yellowiſh as it ripens. This 
fruit has a pleaſant acid taſte, is very full of juice, 
and is reckoned an extraordinary cooler. 

TAE ſezee, another fruit peculiar to China, 
grows almoſt in all parts of it; and of this, as 
of apples, there are ſeveral kinds. Thoſe in the 
ſouthern provinces taſte much like ſugar, and 
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melt in one's mouth; but in the northern pro» 
vinces they are larger and firmer; and more eaſily 
preſerved.” The rind of the former is clear, ſmooth, 
tranſparent, and of a ſhining red colour, eſpeci- 
: ally when the fruit is ripe. Some are ſhaped like 
an egg, but uſually bigger; the ſeeds: are black 
and flat, and the pulp is very watery and almoſt 
liquid, ſo that they ſuck it all out at one end, 
leaving nothing but the ſkin. + When they are 
dried, like our figs*, they become mealy; and 
in time there grows a ſugared cruſt upon them, of 
a delicious flavour. The Chineſe do not much 
regard the cultivation of this fruit, the tree, grow- 
ing naturally in almoſt any ſoil. ; but, would they 
endeavour to bring it to perfection by grafting, 
it might probably be much improved. 0 
We need not take notice of their pine-apples, 
goyaves, cocoas, and other fruits, of which we have 
already given ſome account, and for which they 
are indebted to the Indies: But we ought not to 
forget their oranges, commonly known amongſt 
zus by the name of China oranges, the tree being 
originally, brought from thence into Europe by 
the Portugueſe ; but they brought only one kind 
over, though there ate ſeveral in China. That 
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EFigs are dried either by a furnace or the ſun; and in this 
condition they are uſed both as food and medicine, being the 
wholſomer and eaſier of digeſtion for being thus cleared of 
much of their aqueous and viſcid parts. The iſlands of the 

' Archipelago yield figs in great abundance, , but they are 
much interior in goodneſs to thoſe of Italy, Spain, and Pro- 
vence. The Greeks of thoſe iſlands cultivats them with 
wondei ful care and attention, and by a peculiar art called ca- 
prification, of which we have given a particular account in 
J. III. under the article of the vegetables of Turkey in 
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which is reckoned: the greateſt rarity, and often 
ſent as ſuch to the Indies, is no bigger than a bil- 
liard-ball,; the rind whereof is very ſmooth, clear, 
and of à reddiſh yellow. The larger ſort how- 
ever are eſteemed the beſt, and are frequently 
given to ſick perfons roaſted, and ſtrewed with. 
ſugar, which mixing with the juice makes an ex- 
cellent ſyrup, ſaid to be very good for diſtempered 
lungs. 175 bye 
LEMONs, citrons, and what the Indians call 
pampelimonſes, are very common in China, and 
therefore not ſo much regarded as in Europe; but 
they cultivate with great care a particular ſpecies 
of lemon- tree, whoſe fruit is perfectly round, 
green, and not bigger than a walnut. They uſe 
this fruit in all their ragouts, and often plant the 
tree in boxes to adorn, their courts and halls. 

- THERE is a remarkable kind of nut-tree 
sn farts of China, ſomewhat re- 


ge 
ſembling our ſycamore. The leaves are about 


eight or nine inches in diameter, and have a'fta!k.. 


afoot long. It beats very thick cluſters of flovꝰ- 


ers; and, about the end of July or the beginning 

of Auguſt, there ſpring out of the branches little 

hunches of leaves, Whiter and ſofter, than the, 

others, Which are ſucceeded by ſmall nuts or ber- 

—— a white ſubſtance of. an agreeable; 
vour. 

Wx have n ſtrange account of a 125 of weed 
growing under water, which the Chineſe call 
petſi, whoſe root (they ſay) is. faſtened to a white 
watter covered with a red Ikin, which, When freſh, 
has the taſte of a hazle· nut, and which is affirmed 
to haye the property, of ſoftening copper, ſo. as to, 
render it eatable, it a piece of the metal be put 
into the mouth along with it : But experience has 
now refuted this ridiculous ſtory. 1 
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'FT's conclude this article, wermay-obſerve. in 
general; that noi:country. in the: wortd; comes up 
to China for the abundance: of roots and pulſe, 
which are the principal food of the inhabitants, 
who ſpare no pains to have them in perfection, 
Their care and dexterity herein is beyond that of 
our beſt gardeners; and, if our. walks exceed 
theirs, they outdo us in their kitchen-gardens, 
They have ſeveral roots and plants intirely un- 
known to us, on which they ſet a great value; 
and amongſt the reſt they have a ſpecies of onions 
which may be looked upon as a great curioſity. 
Theſe onions do not ſeed like ours, but towards 
the latter end of the ſeaſon their leaves bear ſome 
filaments, in the midſt: of which grows a white 
onion like that in the ground. This in time 
produces it's leaves, from whence proceeds an- 
other onion, and ſo on, the ſpace between them 


being leſs and leſs, the higher tber aro from the 
— þ of the wy Ihe dimenſions are ſo juſt, 


. and the proportions ſo exact, that one would 
think them made- artificially-;- and- it ſeems as if- 
nature had a mind to ſhe us, that even in ſport, 
and deviating as it were from herſelf, ſhe can 
exceed the ſkill of the niceſt artiſt. — Thus much 
for vegetables, let us now proceed to the animal 
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OTH China and Japan have moſt of the 
animals found in Europe, and in no leſs 
abundance. The Chineſe horſes are but of an 
c—_ ſize and ſtrength, but they are ſupplied 
from T artary with thoſe that are more —_— and 
ſerviceable. The horſes of Japan are not larꝑe, 
but they are moſt of them handſome, and _ 
3 4 : 2 A e 
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able, ſot their (uiftnels.. They have alſa camels, 
mules, and ather beaſts of — and tkere arc 
wild mules in China, which, are fitter to eat than 
for any ather uſe. Theſe are oß the fame thape 
and. fige; with our in. Europe, hut of à lighter 
ſorrel, and very Beet, ſa that few. of them axe killed 
but of the younger fort; and their fleſh being "—_ 
and tender is much adinired, eſpecially by. the 

Tartars, They are traced by. the earth they thraw 
up to oome at the rats; on which. they feed, are 
hunted, with haunds, and ſuppoſed to. propagate 
their. ſpecies, One of the molt remarkable animals 
— Cbina is a kind af camel, no higher than an 

— harſe. He bas twa bunches on his hack, 

_ with, long hair, that form a kind of ſaddle. 
His legs are not fa long in proportion as. thoſe. of 
the common camel; and his neck, which. is ſhorter 
aud thicker, is. covered with thick hair as long as 
that of the goat. . Some of theſe camels. are of a 
yellowiſh dun colour, others are a little upon the 
ted, and in ſame places of an aſh- colour; but as 
their legs are nat very ſlender, like thoſe of the 


camel, Sag lea: REY more „ 
burdens. * 


Du ficotaris. i is a Chineſe TY of- — 
fogular ſhape, it being of tha fjge. of a large ox, 
with a ſnout like a bog, rough cara, and a thick 
buſhy tail. The eyes are —_— and. placed upright 
thoſe 06 ather an- 
mals; and on the fides of the head, next to the 
1 long barns. Ut feeds upan ane 


and is ſeldom taken. 


„Burrarozs are common in i theſe cquntries, end 


they, have. a breed of ſheep with very, large rails, 
like thoſe of Turky. Fheir — foreſts 
abound with wild baaſts of various kinds, as bears, 


Wr wolves, n &c. which _—_ 
al 
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faid to be very fierce and dangerous, as they com. 
monly go in ſearch of their prey in large numbers. 
Elephants are chiefly | bred in the province of 
Junnan, but are found in moſt other parts of the 
empire; and they are likewiſe bred up tame in 
the cities and towns of Japan. They have plenty 
of hares, deer, and other game, whoſe ſkins are a 
profitable commodity. Their hogs are black, and 
have deep bellies, reaching to the ground, like a 
breed that we ſee in England. They have preat 
plenty of geeſe, ducks, and all manner of poultry; 
and their woods and mountains abound with eagles, 
cranes, pelicans, pheaſants, and many other birds 
well known in Europe, beſides ſeveral that are 
peculiar to thoſe Eaſtern countries. As to hfh, 
their rivers, canals, and lakes are well ſtored with 
a vaſt variety; and in the fiſn- ponds of the curious 
there is a particular kind, called the gold and ſilver- 
fiſh, which merits a deſcription. | 

Tuts beautiful animal is uſually about three or 
four inches long, and of a proportionable thick- 
neſs. Mr. Smith obſerves, that ſome of theſe fiſnes 
were kept alive by Mr. Margas of London, in a 
China baſon that had a hollow piece of rock-work 
in the middle, with ſeveral holes in it, through 
which they delighted to paſs and repaſs. This 

ntleman had a dozen brought him by an Eaſt- 

dia captain, which were all red, when in China, 
except two; but, when they came to England, 
changed into all manner of colours, ſome having 
ſpots of red, ſome red and gold, ſome white and 
purple, ſome ſilver and red, ſome yellow and red, 
and ſome gilded all over. The caſe is the ſame 
in China, where they are of various colours, but 
all of them extremely beautiful. They are, ſays 
our author, from two to. fourteen inches long; 
and no one could eyer diſtinguiſh my 5 
e - emale. 
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female. ' Their tails are either quite flat, or elſe 
triangular. Mr. Margas kept them in Thames 
water; and if it was muddy when the baſon was 
filled," they would purify it, and render it as clear 
as pump - water in a quarter of an hour; ſo that it 
is probable they live upon the mud, and ſuch 
animalcula as are found in all waters, even the 
pureſt. Sometimes he fed them with bread, but 
he thought they were better without it; ſeveral 
having died when he fed them, but none when he 
did not. Indeed theſe fiſn begin now to be known 
pretty well in England, gentlemen and ladies fre- 
quently keeping them in large glaſs veſſels, in 
which they ſwim about, and may be obſerved at 
leiſure, without the leaſt inconvenience. The au- 
thor of a Syſtem of Geography juſt publiſhed, ſays, 
« that they here multiply very faſt, and that a per- 
« fon of diſtinction, at Wimbleton in Surry, has 
actually a fiſh-pond well ſtocked with them, 
« They are, however, he adds, very indifferent 
“ food; for nature has beſtowed ſo many beauties 
eon them, only to charm the eye; and has con- 
“ ſulted their ſafety, by rendering them incapable 
« of gratifying the taſte of the luxurious.“ 

THE Chineſe have not only their golden fiſh, 
but alſo a bird called kinki or golden hen, fo ſtiled 
for it's extraordinary beauty both of colour and 
ſhape, as well as it's excellent taſte, being ſaid to 
exceed the fineſt pheaſants. It's feathers are of 
an exquiſite blue and red, beautifully ſhaded to- 
wards the extremities of the wings and tail, and 
variegated with ſeveral other colours. 
Tux louwa or fiſhing-bird of China is a very 
great curioſity, if the accounts we have of it are 
to be believed. This bird is as big as our heron, 
but ſhaped more like a raven, is web-footed, and 
has a long crooked bill. The fiſhermen train up 
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theſe fowls to catch fiſh, and bring them to de 26 
tractable and as much under command, as hawks 
or ſpaniels are to the ſportſmen in England. When 
they go to fiſh-with-them, either in the ſen or the 
rivers, they have them perched on the ſides of the 
boat, waiting for the word of command; which 
when the an gives, they take flight, and 
ſeparately look for their prey; and, when one of 
them has ſeized a fiſh, (after which they frequently 
dive) he brings it to his maſter in the boat, and 
then flies away again upon the ſame enmand, As 
fill is the natural food of theſe birds, they need 
no teaching to catch them; but the difficulty lies 
in reſtraining them from devouring their prey, and 
to train them ſo as to bring it to their maſters, To 
this end they tie a ſtring about their necks, ſo 
Hack as to ſuffer them to breathe, but ſo tight as 
to prevent their ſwallowing a fiſh; unleſs it be very 
ſmall; and, when they have taken fiſh enough to 
ſatisfy their maſter, he takes off the firing, and 
lets them work for their own bellies. 2 
Tre Chineſe quail is not above half the ſize of 
ours; it bas a black bill, and the forepart-of the 
head, breaſt, ſides, and inſides of the wings, are of 
a bluiſh aſh-colour : but the belly, thighs, and 
covert feathers beneath the tail, are of a dark red- 
diſh orange; and a line of a duſky white runs al 
the middle of the belly. The ſides of the bre 
are ſpotted with black; on the throat under the 
bill, is a black ſpot ſurrounded with white; and 
without that, a black line that joins to each corner 
of the mouth. The hinder part of the head and 
neck, with the back, wings, and covert ſeathers of 


the tail are brown. The wing feathers are irre- 


gularly barred with tranſverſe duſſty lines; but 
the legs and feet are of a bright orange colour, like 
thoſe of the common quails. Theſe are brought 
af El vp 
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be 75 bent it's abend eing wonderfully 


with. the fineſt colours imaginable. The 
ker 10 moſt Wenden topping : beſides the tail 


breaſt are red, and the head is crowned 


the back, in a very ſingular manner, afford. a fight 
48 various, A$ it is ung qmmon. 

Tura are alſo pheaſants of fiogular beauty, 
particu one kind, remarkable for the various 
colours and luſtre of it's feathers, and for the beauty 
of it's tail, which is about a yard long, and in the 
variety and mixture of the foelt colours, chiefly 
blue, is not inferior to that of the peacock. 

In Chiga is a ſerpent as red as coral, the (mall 
ſcales being of a bright red, marked with ſpots of 

a deeper colour. The head is of a bright yellowiſh 
xed, and the ſcales of the belly of an 4s 
yellow, but they are not very common. 

Ix the iſland of Hay-nan, on the coaſt of China, 
are ſerpents of a prodigious ſize, but fo fearful, 
that they fly away at the leaſt noiſe. It is probable 
that no miſchief is to be apprehended from their 
bite, as the inhabitants, without the leaſt appre- 
henſion of danger, walk barefooted day and night, 
both in the woods and fields. 

Ws are told of a ſtrange kind of ſerpent foun ! 
in China, (but we ſhall not vouch for the truth 


of it,) which bas no tail, but the two ends or ex- 


tremities are both alike fot ſize and ſhape, that is, 
each end is really a head, having eyes, ears, 


mouth, &. But while one ol thele heads has the 
G 6 uſe 


ly, and zbe Wings ſanding up over 
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uſe of all it's organs of ſeeing, taſting,” and the 
like, the other is void bf all thoſe ſenſes, the ears 
being ſtopped, the eye-lids over the eyes, and the 
lips cloſed together; ſo that the animal only takes 
in ſuſtenance by the mouth of the other head, and 
hears and ſees with the ears and eyes of the ſame, 
to avoid danger, and direct it's courſe. To add 
to the wonder, it is affirmed by a gentleman who 
kept one and made the obſervation, that theſe two 
heads live and die alternately every ſix months; 
at the end of which time the living head declines 
by degrees, and in the ſame proportion the organs 
of the other head begin to open, and to act and 
perform their proper offices of eating, ſeeing, hear- 
ing, and guiding the body; and thus each head 
in it's turn has the maintenance and direction of 
the whole. | ans af | 
' T'mas ſerpent is probably a ſpecies of the am- 
phiſbena, or doubleheaded ſerpent, remarkable for 
moving with either the head or tail foremoſt, as 
the Greek name implies. This error, fays Dr. 
Brookes, probably took it's riſe from the thick- 
neſs of the tail, which might look at a diſtance, 
like another head, . © 2 oh 
Tux relations of travellers furniſh us with ac- 
counts of other extraordinary ſerpents to be met 
with in China, but they ſavour too much of ro- 
mance to be repeated. The ſilk-worm, which 


ſeems to be a native of that country, we have ſpoken 


of largely towards the beginning of our work; and 
as for the remarkable quadrupeds of China, fuch 
as the elephant, rhinoceros, porcupine, &c. we 
refer the reader to our defcription of them in tbe 
foregoing chapter, and proceed to another ſubject. 
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'@ pops the greateſt curioſities of the artificief 
WP kind that China affords, and which may be 
reckoned: one of the moſt aſtoniſhing” remains of 
antiquity now in the world, is that prodigious 
wall which was built by the Chineſe to preven 
the frequent incurſions of the Tartars. This wa 
Du Halae informs us, is higher and broader than 
common walls of the cities of China; that is, about 
twenty-five feet in height, and broad enough for 


— 
A 6 


fix horſemen to ride a- breaſt upon it; and it is 


fortified all along with ſtrong ſquare towers at pro- 
per diſtances, to the number of three thouſand, 
which in the time of the Chineſe monarchs, before 
the Tartars ſubdued the country, uſed to be guarded 
by a million of ſoldiers; The whole length'of it, 


with all it's windings, is computed at near fifteen 


hundred miles, running all along the three northern 
provinces of Pekeli, Shanſi, and Shenſi, and built 
on ſome places which ſeem inacceſſible, as well as 
over rivers, and ſuch marſhes and ſandy hollows 
as one would think incapable of admitting a foun- 
dation for ſo weighty a ſtructure. It is chiefly 
built of brick, and ſo ſtrongly cemented with an 
extraordinary kind of mortar, that though it has 
now ſtood above 1900 years, expoſed to all winds 
and weathers, it is very little decayed, and the 
terraſs on the top ſeems ſtill as firm as ever. This 
amazing wall was built by the emperor Chibabumm, 


according to ſome authors, or Tinſhitubang, ac- 


cording to Du Halde, above two hundred years be- 
fore the birth of our Saviour; and, though of ſueh 
ſtupendous length and bulk, and carried on over 
mountains and vallies, was compleated within the 
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ſpace of five years, if we-may credit the Chineſe 
Os; > of an ater | 7 4 2 
Le Compte obſerves, that this wall was one of 
the greateſt and maddeſt undertakings ever known; 
for, though it was prudent to guard the avenues, 
nothing could be more xidiculous than for them 
to carry their wall to the tap of ſome. precipices, 
which the birds can ſcarce reach with their wings, 
and which it is impoſſible the 1 artazian horſe 
ſhould aſcend : For my part, ſays he, I admire how 
the materials were conveyed thither ; this was not 
done without a vaſt expence, and the loſs of more 
men than could have periſhed in the greateſt fury 
of their enemies, | 
Tur many long and deep canals which the 
Chineſe have made by dint of labour throughout 
molt parts of the empire, either for the better wa- 
tering of their grounds, or for the conveniency of 
conveying their merchandiſe from place to place, 
deſerve to be ranked among the rarities of the 
country. There is a large canal in almoſt every 
province, banked on each ſide with ſquare ſtone, 
and having it's keys, fluices, and bridges, at con- 
venient diſtances. The roads on the ſides of theſe 
canals are either paved, or made hard and ſound 
with gravel, and planted on each ſide with rows 
of ſhady trees. From theſe great .canals, which 
are commonly ſtiled royal rivers, are cut ſeveral 
ſmaller, which are again branched out into rivulets, 
that generally end at ſome town or village. Some- 
times they diſcharge themſelves into great lakes 
or ponds, out of which alt the adjacent country is 
watered; ſo that theſe clear and plentiful ſtreams, 
embelliſhed with many fine bridges, bounded by 
ſuch neat and convenient banks, equally diſtributed 
into ſuch vaſt plains, covered with innumerable 
Þoats and barges, and crowned (as it were) with 
| | a pto- 
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z prodigious: number of towns and cities, whoſe 
mo they fill, and whoſe ſtreets they form, at 
ance render China one of the moſt fruitful and 
moſt baauti ful countries in the world. HEL Ih. 

Fo: theſe may be added a whimficat kind of ar- 
tificial cuniofity peculiar to China, which, though 
of no uſe but to pleaſe the ſight, could not be 
made without immenſe labour and expence. Theſe 
are ſome of their mountains, which they have out 
and formed into various ſhapes, fo as to reſemble 
horſes, birds, &o. What the Chineſe ſay of their 
ſtructure, is: o filled with fables and rificulous 
ſtories, that no regard is to be given to it; and 
theſe odd figures, though of ſuch prodigious bulk, 
plainly appear to be the work of art and labour, 
and neither owing to miracles nor magic, as the 
Chineſe would have us believe. Thoſe commonly 
called the mountains of the five horſes heads are 
the moſt: wonderful of all, and could not be fabri- 
cated into fuch ſhapes without a vaſt number of 
hands and inconceivable labour. 

SOME cities of China, particularly Pekin and 
Nankin, have been famous for the largeneſs of 
their bells, there being feven in Pekin, according 
to father Le Compte, each of which weighs 120,000 
pounds; but to us this appears quite incredible, 
as we have already intimated, in ſpeaking of the 
great bell of Erfurt in Germany. | 

Tu monftrous coloſſus “ at Meaco, once the 
capital 
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This is a name given to any flatute of an enormous or 
Eipantis ſize. The moſt eminent of this kind was the colofſus 
of Rhodes, which was a brazen ſtatue of Apollo, the height 
whereof was ſeventy cubits, or one hundred and five feet, and 
every part proportionable, the thumb being ſo big that few - 
men could graſp it with their arms, and every finger yr 4 
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capital city of Japan, \is:reckoned among the ra 

rities of that countfy, and is thertföt Fro 10 
cipal idols 


be_mehtigned: It is otic "of beit Pri 

or deities, is all of gilt cbpper, andſis feated in x 
chair ſeventy feet high. "No leſs than fifteen men, 
hey. ſay, can ſtand conveniently. on it's head; 
and, it's other parts being proportionable, one may 
from thence form a judgment of it's enormous 
bulk. — The Japaneſe indeed, as well as the Chi- 
neſe, are ſo addicted to'idolatrous- worſhip, that 
every 10555 ſwarms with idols; they have them 
not only in their temples, but in other public and 
private buildings, and even in their highways, 
ſtreets, and markets. There is particularly in the 
great metropolis above mentioned, a temple that 
may be looked upon as a Japaneſe pantheon, hav- 


f 


ſize of an ordinary ſtatue. One of it's feet ſtood on one ſide 
of the mouth of the harbour, and the other on the oppoſite 
ide, ſo that ſhips under fail .paſſed between it's legs. It was 
the work of Chgrezs, a'diſciple'of Lyſippus, who ſpent twelve 
years in making it; and, after it had ſtood above x300 years, 
it was thrown. down by an earthquake. When the Saracens 
made themſelves maſlers of Rhodes, the ſtatue was found upon 
the ground broken and demoliſhed, and was fold to a Jew; 
who loaded nine hundred camels with the metal ; which there- 
fore, allowing eight hundred weight to each load, (beſides the 
diminution we may ſuppoſe it had ſuffered by ruſt. and theft 
in a long courſe of time) amounted to 720,000 pounds weight, 
or three hundred and fixty tons; a prodigious quantity of 
braſs to be employed in forming one ſingle ſtatue— Some 
of the moderns have doubted whether there ever was ſuch a 
ſtatue at Rhodes as the coloſſus above deſcribed, and indeed 
te extravagant-dimenſions aſcribed to it would tempt one to 
doubt the truth of the relation: But, being mentioned by ſo 
many writers of ion, it is more than probable that there 
as at Rhodes an image of 2 — ſize, dedicated to the 
ſun ; thovgh/ the hyperbolical or figurative expreſſions, uſed 
by ſome writers concerning it, may have given occaſion to 
others to magnify it's dimenſions - conſiderably beyond the 
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ing no leſs than ihree thouſand three, hundred and 
thirty-three, idols within it's walls. 

Ic may be ſaid in general of the cities of China, 
that they are built with great r and regu- 
ys eſpecially, where the ground will permit it; 
moſt of them being either of a perfect or an oblong 
ſquare, and the ſtreets being ſtraight, and interſect- 
ing each other at right angles. Some are of a round 
houre, others of an ris but all built with the 
ſame uniform ſymmetry, and ' ſurrounded with 
high walls and turrets. As for the houſes and 
other buildings, eſpecially the public ones, they 
commonly wear the beſt {ide outwards, and, not- 
withſtanding the oddneſs of their taſte, appear beau- 
tiful enough; but the furniture of the inſide is not 
extraordinary, if we except their fine cabinets, 
ſcreens, and ſuch- like ornaments, with their China 
jars, .and..other.pieces of that manufacture. The 
cuſtom of the country indeed renders ſumptuous 
furniture unneceſſary, for it is not uſual: to admit 
either ſtrangers or friends into the inner part of 
their houſes, but to entertain them in a kind of 
ſeparate apartment, built ſomething like our ſum- 
mer-houſes, which are very neat and convenient, 
and more or leſs adorned according to the quality 
of the owner, but cannot be called ſtately or 
magnificent, the roofs: being only ſupported by 
wooden columns, and generally without a cieling. 
Their beds, which are the fineſt part of their fur- 
niture, have embroidered curtains of taffaty in 
ſummer, or ſome very thin ſilk, which ſerve to 
keep off the flies and gnats, but admit a free paſſage 
for the air; and in winter they have them of coarſe 
ſattin, with ſome kind of embroidery. They have 
no tapeſtry, but there is one ſort of ornament they 
are very fond of, viz. pieces of white ſilk hanging 
on the walls or wainſcot of their ae, 2 
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which are writtan in a large character; ſome moral 
| ſentences, taken out of the writings, of their ce. 

lebrated philoſophera, Phaſe ſhort ſentences are 
in ſuch eſteem. amongſt them, that they frequently 
have them on their fans, ſcieens, piftures, cabi- 
nets, and even upon their veſſels af porcelane. 
They have no chimneys in their rooms, but make 
uſe of ſtoves of charcoal to warm them in cold 

Tu Japaneſe affect great neatneſa in their 
buildings. Their houſes are maſtly of wood, 
though ſome of the better. fort have a ſtone foun - 
dation; and they. are but one ſtory high (like 
thoſe of China) on accaunt of the frequent hur- 
ricanes and earthquakes, to which the country it 
ſubject. Theſe wooden buildings make their cities 
very liable to fires, which, often make great devaſta 
tions amongſt them; but many people have an apart. 
ment of ſtone, ſeparate. from their hauſcs, wherein 
they ſecure their maſt valuable effects, when they 
are threatened by ſuch diſaſters.” Fheir floors an 
covered with mats, which: are always kept very 
glean ; inſtead of which the-richer fort of people 
uſe ſilk ſtuffs, embroidered velvet, and cloth of 
gold, | Their rooms: are generally wainſcotted, 
and either curiouſly. painted after their manner, 
or kung with pictures and painted paper. neatly 
put together, The ground apartments are ſepa- 
rated from each other by partitions that are gilt 
and painted, and can be folded. and removed like 
fergens; ſo that-five or ſix of them may be-eaſily 
thrown- ints one, as-is uſual at their grand entet- 
tainments, or according as the buſineſs and com- 
require. The chief furnit ure of the houſes 
of the nobility is likewiſe rather elegant than ſump- 
tuaus, conſiſting of cabinets, ſcreens, beds, &. 
of the beſt fort, but they do not affect hy” of 
. , p te, 
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nora plate; jewels, and other eoſtly ornaments. Por- 
ce-celane voſſels, Which the Japaneſs make very: 
s are large and exquiſitely fine, are the chief embel- 
-ntly ihments of their rooms, excepting! curious ſcy- 
dabi· Imetars, and other kinds of armory: What a | 

lane, Nnaſt fplendid are the cielings of their halls, ſtair- 


caſes; and ſummer-houfes, which are commonly 
of fine cedar, and beautifully gilt and painted. 
Before their houſes they have uſually a ſpacious 
court,, with an aſcent of three or four ſteps, and: 
a like deſcent behind, which leads into the gar- 
dens. 1 4 | * mm 

T Hxs account may ſuffice for the buildings of 
China and Japan in general, but ſome of their 
palaces, temples, and other ſtructures require a 
more-patticular deſcription, The imperial palace 
at Pekin in China is one of the greateſt curioſi- 
ties in the whole empire. It is an oblong ſquare, 
baut toe miles in length and one in breadth, 
ſurrounded by two ſtout walls, the outermoſt 
whereof-is of a vaſt height and thickneſs, and co- 
vered within and without with a red kind of ce- 
ment, and on the top with ranges of brick of's 
beautiful yellow, Each end has a' magnificent 
pate, or more properly three gates, the middlemoſt 
of which is only opened for the emperor, but the 
other two are open for all comers and goers from 
morning till night. In the interval between the 
two walls are the apartments of the nobles and! 
great officers of ſtate, and of a great number of 
artificers conftantly employed by the emperor; be- 
ſides the courts of judicature, and divers: other 
offices and lodgings, all of them very large and 
ſtately, Phe innermoſt wall is ſurrounded hy à deep 
ditch | lined with ſtone, having draw-bridges-over 
Kt at: the ſeveral gates, which are only opened to 


the 
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the mandarins or lords in waiting, and to ſuch 
as bring a ticket from them ſpecifying their buſi. 
neſs. + Within this incloſure ſtands the imperial 
palace properly fo called, with it's gardens, baths, 
pleaſure-houſes, and whatever is magnificent and 
delightful, particularly an artificial lake well ſtored 
with fiſn, where the court ſometimes take the di- 
verſion of fiſning in their barges. There are nine 
large courts or fquares within this wall, all which 
are ſurrounded with ſtately buildirigs, and we paſs 
through lofty arches from one court to another, 
each riſing higher than the former. In the inner 
court of all, which is the nobleſt and higheſt, are 
the apartments of the emperor; and a grand ſerag- 
lio of fine women, one of whom bears the title 
of empreſs, and the reſt are his concubines, or 
ladies and maids of. honour. There is alſo a great 
number of women who have the management of 
the kitchen, cellar, &c. fo: that it is <omputcd- 
the whole number of the fair ſex attending the 
imperial court amounts to above five thouſand, not 
to mention the eunuchs, who are likewiſe very 
numerous. This innermoſt quadrangle is aſcend- 
ed by a flight of ſix ſteps on all ſides, and ſurrounded 
with a noble baluſtrade, adorned: with lions, dra- 
gons, and other embelliſnments. The buildings 
of this ſquare are all ſtately and beautiful, bit 
that which is the reſidence of the emperor far ſut - 
paſſes the reſt in ſplendor and magnificence. The 
fine. porticoes ſupported by, marble pillars; the 
glazed tiling, the curious carvings, gildings, 
and paintings, with which the apartments ate 
adorned, the richneſs of the furniture, and the 
various pieces of architecture that make up the 
whole palace, all togethet have a ſurpriſing effect, 
and look. yy way becoming the mel of: ſa 
great a monarch. Gal | T , 
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Tax palace of the Japaneſe emperot at Jedo 
or edo, the capital of his dominions, is: not leſs 
magnificent and ſpacious than that of the emperor 
of China. It is. ſurrounded by three high Walls 
and as many deep ditches, with large intervals 
between each; and the water is * conveyed from 
one ditch; to another by ſubterranean pipes, ſo that 
they are always equally full. Theſe walls have 
eight or nine ſtately gates oppoſite to each other, 
and between every two gates there is firſt a level 
piece of ground, and then an aſcent by ſteps into 
certain out- Works, with another area beyond them, 
where a thouſand men may be drawn up on any 
emergency; ſo that the avenues to the imperial 
apartments are ſufficiently ſecured. In the ſpace 
between the firſt and ſecond wall live the petty 
kings, princes, the chief nobility, and governors of 
the provinces, in ſtately edifices, according to their 
rank and office; and the ornaments and furniture 
within are anſwerable to their external appearance, 
I being eſteemed a mark of reſpect to their mo- 
narch to ſtrive to out-do one another in the riches 
and fplendor of their houſes and furniture. Be- 
tween. the ſecond and third wall live the emperor's 
relations and principal counſellors, each in ſepa- 
rate apartments, or rather palaces, extremely grand 
.and beautiful. ,In the center of all, within the 
third.incloſure, are the imperial apartments, con- 
ſiſting of a great number of ſpacious. halls, lodg- 
ings, offices, &c. for the emperor, his wives, and 
attendants, all of them . richly; furniſhed. Theſe 
apartments are three rows of buildings, nine ſto- 
ties high, and formed on the top like pyramids, 
which are crowned with large gilded. dolphins. 
Te cielings of the balls and chaml ers are plated 
-Figh gold and ſilver, curioully raiſed and worked, 
and inriched with variety of precious ſtones. The 
Ry hangings 
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hangings are of the richeſt ſilk, flowered with 
filver and gold, pearl, and dther:embelliſhment,, 
In the hall of audience, where the emperor receive; 
homage or ambaſſadors, there is a throne of maſſ 

old beſet with large gems of ineſtimable valve, 

he roof, which is lofty, is alſo plated with gol, 
richly enameled with curious figures and landſkips, 
and ſupported by ſtately gilded columns. The 
gardens behind the apartments are laid out in an 
elegant taſte, and are moſt agreeably diverſified and 
adorned with terraſſes, canals, fiſh-portds, water- 
works, and other ornaments. Nor fhould we for- 
get to mention the noble theatre in the area befote 
this inner court, where plays are frequently acted 
for the diverſion of the imperial family. Upon 
the whole, this amafing; palace, or rather affernh- 
lage of palaces, which is five or fix miles in cit- 
cumference, looks like a populous and opulent 
city within itſelf, being inhabited by pritices and 
nobles, and by the eldeſt ſons of all the great 
men of the empire, who are educated there, and 
kept as pledges of their fathers fidelity. All theſe 
contribute to form 'a moſt ifplendid court, their 
dteſs, equipages, &c. being extremely beautiful 
and ſutnptuous. 

To theſe we might add ſeveral other ſtatel) 
palaces both in China and Japan, but of all the 
public buildings of thoſe conntries none are fo 
magnificent and extravagantly adorned as . many 
of their temples, which are loſty ſtructures, filled 
with an. incredible number of idols, before which 
. hang lamps that ate continually burning. The 
Chineſe reckon near ſive hundred of theſe temples 

of the firſt rank, beſides a prodigious number of 
others of leſſer note, which "are to be found in 
every town and village, and which are ſerved by 
| about 
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about 350, ooo bonzes or prieſts“, who offer rice, 
wine, and other proviſions to their deities, and 
have generally large revenues for their ſubſiſtence, 
Near theſe temples are frequently cloyſters or mo- 
naſteries of thoſe WhO have devoted themſelves to 
religion, who undergo ſuch voluntary penances as 
they think will be moſt acceptable to their gods, 
living abſtemious lives, and bearing their mortifi- 
cation with the utmoſt reſolution. 

THE temples in Pekin are large and numer» 
ous, covered with firining tiles, which dazzle the 
eye of the ſpectator; and, beſides thoſe in the city, 
there is a multitude of other fine ones in the 
country round about it, which afford a noble proſ- 
pect. Amongſt the reſt there is one of 'a pyra- 
midical form, built upon the ſummit of 'a moun- 
tain formed by art, Which is ſo rough and craggy 
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| © Pheſe are the prieſts of the moſt numerous ſet of idola- 


ters in China, who 'worthip the idol Fo, hom they call the 
only god of the world, and who is ſaid to have been brought 
from India about thirty years after the death of our Saviour. 
They teach ſeveral moral precepts, and that there is a future 
Rate of tewards and priniſhments. Their ſanity id retkoned 
very great, and their voluntary penances of ſuch value, that 
they are thought ſufficient to atone for the fins of the people. 
Another conſiderable ſect are the followers of Li Laokum, 
who lived, they ſay, above five hundred years before Chrift. 
He taught that God was corporeal, #hd had many fubordi- 

nite deities under his government. — A third 7 is that of 
the learned, or the diſciples of the celebrated Confucius, who 
delivered excellent. precepts , of ren and inſtructed the 
people in philoſophy. He Tpeaks of God as a molt pure 
nd effect principle, the fountdin'and eſfence of all beings z 
and, though we are told he prohibited idolatry, he has temples 
and images erected to him, and is worſhipped with the moit 
profound adoration.—Theſe are the three principle ſects among 
the Chineſe, who, beſides their numerous images, allo worſtip 
the ſun; mobn, and oflier planets, the ſouls 5 their anceſtors, 
and of thoſe who have been the authors of any notable 5 
5 that 
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that it looks quite frightful; and near the temple 
is a lofty tower, of a circular form, ten ſtories 
bigh, round the uppermoſt whereof hang fifty bells, 
which are ſo eaſily moved by every breath of wind, 
that they keep a continual tinkling, and are heard 
at a great diſtance. 

Tux temple of the Sun, which ſtands about 
half a mile from the eaſtern gate of Pekin, is a 
vaſt pile of buildings, ſurrounded with a wall near 
a mile in circumference, within which are ſeveral 
large apartments, and in the midſt of them a ſpa- 
cious ang lofty hall, whoſe roof is ſuſtained by 
fourſcore ſtately columns, adorned with gold and 
azure, Hither the emperor repairs at the time of 
the winter-ſolſtice, and offers ſacrifices of oxen, 
ſheep, goats, &c. to the Sun, the whole ceremony 
being. performed with the greateſt appearance of 
humility and devotion, | 

"PERHAPS it will be no diſagreeable digreſſion, 
if we mention another ceremony performed by the 
Chineſe emperors at the temple of the Earth, which 
is ſituated on the weſt ſide of Pekin, about the 
ſame diſtance from the walls with that of the Sun, 
As ſoon as a new emperor is crowned, he is con- 
ducted to this temple, where he puts on the habit 
of a ploughman, and . goes to a ſpot of arable 
ground within the incloſure of the building, where 
he finds a plough gilt and varniſhed, and two oxen 
with gilt horns yoked to it ; and, taking the plough 
in his hand, he holds it the length of two or three 
furrows, with the aſſiſtance, we imagine, of ſome 
perſon better ſkilled in the buſineſs, Whilſt he is 
about this ruſtic employment, his conſort, ac- 
companied by her ladies, comes and prepares him 
ſome homely diſh, which they bring to him in 
ordinary veſſels, and all fit down and eat together. 
This is an ancient cuſtom among the Chinele ori- 
FY ginally 
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zinally defig ned to put their flew monatch in mind, 
-” his rcbene was ' owirſg to the ſweat and la- 
bour of his fubjects, for which reaſon he ought 
to afoid* alf ſuperfluous expences, and caſe them 

of all needleſs burdens. 

AT Meaco, formerly the capital of Japan, 
there is the moſt magnificent and ſumptuous tem- 
ple in the whole empire. It is as long and as 
high as St. Paul's church in London, the dome ex- 
cepted, and is all built of free-ſtone. It has an 
arched roof, ſupported by a great number of pil- 
lars; and has a vaſt many altars and idols in it, 
particularly that gigantic one of gilt copper al- 
ready deſcribed. This temple ſtands upon the top 
of a pill, and on each fide of the aſcent there are 
fifty ſtone pillars, ten paces diſtant from one an- 
other; on the tops of theſe are ſo many large lan- 
thorns or lamps, which being lighted in the night-. 
time make a pretty appearance, 

THE temples at Jedo, the preſent metropolis 
of Japan, are very numerous and ſplendid, parti- 
cularly that of Amida, one oftheir principal deities, 
which is almoſt covered with. 1 5 The ſtatue 
of that deity is on horſeback, placed on a mogul. 
ficent altar; covered with plate of the ſame metal ; 
and the houſings of the horſe are 771 embroi- 
dered with it, a i. enriched with pearls iamonds, 
and other. gems of immenſe value. Nothiog can 
be more ug 29 and fri gutſul than the figure] in which 
ede ee 40 indeed many other idols of 
theſe Eaſtet ſmations ate formed in the moſt 
monftrous' Alpes imaginable. 

"W r'##t o v Tthe gates of ſeveral great cities in 
China'there are Tofty towers erected, which, ſeem. 
chiefly” "defi igned for ornament, ine for taking a 
view of the adjacent country. "The moſt remark- 
able of "tHefe towers is that of Nankin, called 
'Vori IV. H the 
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the porcelane tower, it being covered, frem top to 
bottom with porcelane tiles,  beautifuRy painted. 
It.is of an octangular figure, contains. nine ſtories, 
and is about two hundred feet high, being raiſed 
on a very ſolid baſe of brick-work. The wall at 
the bottom is at leaſt twelve feet thick, and the 
Building leſſens all the way to the top, which is 
terminated by a ſort of ſpire or pyramid, having 
a large golden ball or pine- apple on it's ſummit. 
It it ſurrounded by a baſuſtrade of rough marble, 
and has an aſcent of twelve ſteps to the fuſt 
floor, from whence one may aſcend to the ninth 
ſtory by very narrow and incommodious ſtairs, 
each ſtep being ten inches deep. Between every 
| ſtory there is a kind of penthouſe or ſhed, on the 
outſide of the tower, at each corner whereof are 
hung little bells, which being moved by the wind 
make a pleaſant jingling. Pech ſtory is formed 
by large pieces of timber, and boards laid acroſs 
them; the cielings of the rooms are adorned with 
paintings, and the light is admitted through win- 
dows made of grates or lattices of wire. There are 
Iikewiſe abundance of niches in the wall, filled 
with images of their deities; and the variety of 
ornaments that embelliſh the whole, make it per- 
haps the moſt beautiful ſtructure in the empire. 
It has now ſtood above three hundred years, and 
yet appears very little decayed. 

To-thefe we may add another kind of ftruftures 
very common in the reat-cities of China, ſome 
of which appear noble and beautiful, viz. their 
triumphal arches, erected. in memory of their great 
princes, lawgivers, philoſophers, and ſuch other 
perſons as have either done ſome ſignal ſervices to 
the ſtate, or have been diſtinguiſhed by their ſin- 
gular piety, learning, valour, or other accompliſh- 
ments. e ſtructures uſually conſiſt of three 


arches 
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ches, built of freeſtorie or marble, of Which the 
middle arch is the higheſt, They are ſupported' 
by pillats, ſometimes round, but oftener ſquare, 
of- one-isfite ſtone, placed on an irregular baſis; 
and they ave adorned with the figures of men, 
beaſts, birds, and other ſculntures, afterthe Chineſe- 
manner, together with! inſcriptions and panegy- 
nes on the perſons to whom they were creed. 
Many of thtiſe arches: ate luſty and grand, but 
ſome are ſo very indifferent that they deſerve no 
notice. They reckon in the whole empire above 
three thauſund ſix bundred! illuſttibus worthies, 
and about two hundred women, who are cele- 
brated- for their chaſtity ar other virtucs, both 
in the Chineſe books, and on theſe ttiumphal 

Berok E we leave this ſubject, we ought to 
mention ſame of the bridges of China, which 
may be looked upon as wonderful pieces of art, 
ſearoe to be paralleiled by any thing of the kind 
in Europe. The moſt ſurpriſmg of theſe ſtruc- 
tures is that which has obtained the name of 
ide flying bridge, it being built over a river from 
one mountain to another, and conſiſting only of 
one ſingle arch, five hundred cubits high, and four 


hundred long There is another remarkable bridge 


in the province of Shanſi, at the conflux of two 
large rivers, which is built upon 
thirty barges chained: together, but fo contrived 
as to open and admit vellels to puſs through, 
ater paying the uſual toll, This ſort of bridges 
is common in China; but they have another ſort 
built upon pillars without any arches, and ſome 
of theſe of a great length and breadth, particu- 
larly one in the province of Fokien, which is three 
hundred and ſurty perches long, and one and 4 
half broad. It is 3 white ſtone, ſupported 
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by three hundred pillars ; has a parapet on each: 
fide,” and is adorned with the figures of lions at 
certain diſtances, and variety of other ſculptures, 
Some of their arched bridges are likewiſe of- 
eonfiderable length, breadth, and beauty, eſpeci- 
ally chat of Fuchew, the capital of Fokien, which 
is above a hundredi and fiſty perches long, and 
conſiſts of a hundred lofty arches. The parapen 
of- this bridge are alſo adorned with the figures: of 
lions and other nnimals. W i e 
Mc 2 { 
ARTS, MANUFACTURES, &e. 
dM Z PHI uc 
PHE e ee of China is that 
of ſilk, which employs 'a- vaſt number of 
people, and is to that empire what the woollen 
manufacture is to Great Britain. The 'beſt and 
fineſt ſilk is produced in the province of Chekiang, 
and in ſuch vaſt quantities, that this ſingle pro- 
vince is able to ſupply:all China, and the greateſt 
part of Europe: It is chiefly manufactured how- 
ever in the province of Nankin, where the beſt 
workmen. reſide,” though the filks of Canton are 
valued by foreigners -above all others. The fort 
of filk moſt common among the Chineſe is that 
called touanze, which is like our ſattin, and is 
plain or wrought with flowers, birds, trees, and 
houſes. Theſe figures are not raiſed upon the 
ound by a mixture of raw filk, as is practiſed 
in Europe, which makes our work not ſo durable; 
but the ſilk is twiſted, and the flowers are diſtin- 
guiſhed only: by the different · ſnades and colours. 
When they mix gold or filver with it, it reſembles 
our brocades or flowered ſülks, but their gold and 
ſilver thread is wrought in a manner peculiar to 
themſelves, the ſilk being! ſpun and covered with 


little ſcrolls of paper gilt or Fe over, an! — 
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with flatted wire, as is the practice of our Euro- 
pean artiſts. In ſummer they wear a king of ſilk 
not ſo cloſe as our taffaty, nor with ſo good a gloſs, 
but more ſubſtantial; it is ſometimes plain, and 
ſometimes powdered with large flowers, (pierced 
through and cut bke Engliſn dace. Beſides this 

they have another fort of taffaty, which. is a very 
dale blk, and yet ſo very pliant, that it. does nat 
wrinkle by preſſing or tumbling, and bears waſh- 
ing like linen, without loſing much: of it's beauty. 
They make various ES of ſuks, beſides their 
gold tiſſues; and alſo velvet, pluſh, crapes, drug- 
gets, ſerges, andi-rammies:; But, though wool is 
very: plentiſul, eſpecially in the previnces of Shenſi 
and Shanſi, which. abound with ſheep, yet they 
make very little cloth; fo that our Engliſh cloth 
is much eſteemed amongſt them, and ſells dearer 
than their richeſt ſilks. They make blankets pf 


their own, wool, and a- fort of ruffet cloth, ot 


which their ſtudents have gowns; for the winter, 
TRE Chineſe bkewiſe manufaQure a great deal 
of cotton, and make à Kind of linen of a plant 
called co, found only in the province of. Fokitn. 
It is a fort of creeping ſhrub, (probably a ſpecics 
of cotton) whoſe leaves are round, ſmooth, and 
geen, within, but whitiſh and downy on the out- 


ſide. Some of the ſtems grow as: thick. as one's 


finger, which are pliable, and downy. like the 


leaves. When it is gathered, bundles of it are 


put into water, as we do hemp; and, the outer 
ſkin being peeled off and thrown away, they di- 
vide the. inner, which is much -more fine and de- 
licate, into very lender filaments, which ate ma- 
nufactured into a ſort of linen, remarkable for 
* lightneſs and coolnels ; and accordingly people 
of, faſhion wear veſts of it in ſummer. .- 
| H 3.  Jaraty 
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JAA, as well as China, abounds with 4he 
Sneft ſilk, of which the greateſt part .is manuſac- 
tutet by the natives. The Japaneſe - temper their 
Keel 40 — perfedtion, that are remaskable 
tor making the bet of ſcymetars, and Reel blades 
of all forts, far-excecding thoſe that are wrought 
in China. They ate particularly famous for their 
deautiful-cabinets, and for their ſine 2 — 
Jacquer, which is fo valuable, that a qu 
the beſt fort made in Japan will ſell — 
times as much as an equal quantity of that whi 
43 made in Europe. he varnifh -(aceording to 
the account given us in the ng Tranſ- 
tions) is made of turpentine mixed with a cu- 
rious fort of oil, and boiled to a proper confiſtence. 
The lacquer or lac is the juice of a certain tree 
aratun from it by inciſion, and catched in pos 
fa ſtened to the tree for that purpoſe, At it's frft 
_ «pming out it is of the colour and conſiſtence of 
eam, but, being expoſed to the air, the upper 
part of it ſoon turns black; and, to make it all 
Mack and fit for uſe, they put a quantity of it into 
bowl, and ftir it about with a piece of ſmooth 
44r0n * twenty or thirty hours, hereby it becomes 
black and thickems, With this they mix a quan- 
tity of very fine aſhes of burnt boughs, and, having 
ured it well together, 4hey lay it — with a 
drufh on the wood they intend to lacquer, Then 
letting it dry in the fun, it becomes harder than 
dhe wood itſeW j after which it is rubbed * a 
ſmooth ſtone and water till it be as ſmooth as glaſs 
and then they lay on the varniſn. If they would 
Have red or any other eolour inſtead of black, they 
mix the colour in ſine powder with the varniſh ; 
and the ſmoother it is laid on, the more beautiful 
it appears. When they paint or jepan (as we col 
it) in gold or ſilver, &c, they draw with a = 
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pencil dipped in the varnifh, the flowers. birds, 


or other gures; and, when it begins to dry, they 


tay on the leaf gold or filver, and ſometimes pin- 
duſt, which being rubbed when Horoughy dry, 


the fi ures remain as drawn with the varnifh, and 
the reft is a bright back ground. This lacquer 


'is very pernicious to the hands and face, and fome- 


times cauſes ſwellings and lameneſs, having an 
effect upon the japaners in ſome reſpeAs ke 
that which the compoſition of white lead and 
other 1 in redients has upon our painters, _ 

ave heretofore deſcribed the European 


* of making paper of linen rags, and taken 
notice of the various opinions of nuthors'concern- 


ing the origin of that invention“; but, the mate- 
rials of the Chineſe paper, and the way of pre- 
paring them, being different from ours in Europe, 
it is neceſfary to ge an necount of 'this 


C 


Chineſe it muſt be obſerved, is of divers 
kinds; ſome made of the rinds or barks of trees 
in ſap, as the ee and eim, 

of the bamboo and cotton- tree. In 
reality, almoſt every province has it's ſeveral pa- 
per; * of Sechwen is made of bemp, that of 
Chekiang'of wheat or rice ſtraw, that of Kyang- 

nan of the ſkin found in the balls of filk-worms, 
that of Fokien of ſoft bamboa, and the bark. of 
the mulberry- tree furniſnas the paper uſed in the 


northern provincest. | 
H 4 As 
— — 
See Val. — py 
+ Not only the . Reid ave 0 


have been * and ſtili eontinue to be ſo in 
Ceylon, for inſtance, they write 

deb. bramin manuſci ipts ſent to 
Oxford 


1e parts of the world 
on the leaves of the __ z and 
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As to papers made of the bark of trees, the 
manner of their preparation may be exemplified 
by that of the bamboo, a tree of the canc, or 
reed kind, but much larger, ſmeother, harder, 
and ſtronger than any other ſpecies. The ſecond 
coat or {kin of the bark, which is white and 
"ſoft, is what is commonly uſed for paper. This 
they beat in fair water to a pulp, which they take 
up in very large moulds or frames, ſo that they 
have ſheets ten or twelve feet long, and ſome- 


Oxford from fort St. George are written on leaves of the 
ampana or palma Malabarica. We are alſa told by Hermann 
of a large Malabar pahn- tree, with plicated leaves almoſt 
round, and twenty feet broad, which the natives uſe to cover 
their houſes, and likewiſe to write upon, making the charac. 
ters through the outer cuticle. In the Maldive iſlands they 
vrite on the leaves of a tree which are above two yards long, 
and a foot broad ; and in ſeveral parts of the Eaſt - Indies the 
leaves of the muſa arbor, or plantain-tree dried in the ſun, 
' ſerved for the ſame purpoſe, till they became acquainted wit 
- the uſe of European paper. In fine Mr. Ray mentions divers 
, kinds of Indian and American trees that afford paper, parti- 
cularly one called xagua, whoſe leaves are fo large and ef 
10 cloſe a texture, that they will cover a man from head to 
foot, and ſhelter him from rain like a cloax. From the 
innermoſt ſubflance of theſe leaves a paper is taken, being a 
. fine white membrane, as large as a ſkin of our parchment 
or vellum, and not inferior in beauty and goodneſs to the 
beſt of our papers, = As to the bark or innerrind of trees, 
on which” the ancients wfote, ſeveral ſuch manuſcripts are 
. faid--to be ſtill extant, particularly one in the abbey of 
St, Germain's, which in many places is not legible, the 
upper ſurface of the bark, on which the letters were drawn, 
being peeled off, though the under part remains intire. But, 
after all that Mabullon and Monifaucon have ſaid concerning 
the bark manuſcripts of the ancients, the learned count 
Maefi — hay whole ſyſtem as erroneous, and maintains 
that the diſtinction between the paper made of the papyrus 
in Egypt, and of the liber or bark of trees in other countries, 
is without foundation. 1 
eee | 2 times 


9 


times more. They are compleated by dipping 
them ſheet by ſheet in alum-water, which ſerves 
inſtead of the ſie we make uſe of, and not only 
hindors' te paper from 'imbibing the ink, bur 
ives it a luſtre that makes it look as if it were 
fivered, or at feaſt varniſhed over. This ſort of 
paper is white, ſoft, cloſe, and without the leaſt 
roughneſs 3 * though, being made of the bark of a 
tree,” it 'eracks'ſhonerthan European paper. Add 
to this; that it is mote apt to take moiſture, that 
the duſt ſtieks to it, and that it is more liable to 
worms q; t& prevent which laſt inconveniency, the 
Chineſe often beat their books, and expoſe them 
to the ſun. It's thinnefs likewiſe makes it not fo 
durable, fo that they are under a frequent neceſſi- 


ty of renewing their books by. Freſh impreſſions. 


FRE paper of the bamboo, however, is not 
the beſt that is made in China, that of the cottott- 
ſarub being the whiteſt and fineſt, and leaſt fub- 
ject toc the inconveniencies above-mentioned. 
But the paper ' moſt cohmonly uſed inf China is 
made! of the tree called ehukh or kuchu, /whick 
Du Halde compares firſt to: a mulberry- tree, then 
to a fig: tree, then to a ſycamore," &c. fo thre 
from his deſeription we know ab little of it as ft 
he had ſaid nothing about it. The greeniſh obt- 
ſide of this tree dome: firit ſcraped away, the imer 
ind is taken off in long thin flips, which are 
blanched in water expoſed to the ſun, and then 
prepared and made into paper in the fame manner 
as che / bamboo „%% 29. os 

HER E it is to be obſerved, that the- bamboo 
and! the cotton- hrub have this peeulterity, that 
not only their inner- bark, but their whole ſub- 
ſtanee may be employed, t eing prepared in the 
tollowing, manner: Out of a wood of the largeſt 
w hey ſelect ſhoots of a year's gro»+b, 
„701 H 5 which 
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which are as thick as the calf of a man's leg; 
and theſe, being {ripped of their outside rind, 
are ſplit into ſtraight pieces fix or ſeven feet long, 
and ſteeped in a pond of muddy water, till they 
grow ſoft and rot by the maceratian. They ar 
then taken out, wa in clean water, ſpread in 
a large dry ditch, and there covered with lime 
for a few. days. After this they are waſhed a 
ſecond time, then ſeparated in Hlaments, which 
are expoſed to the fun to dry and whiten, then 
thrown into large coppers, where they ore tho- 
roughly boiled, and afterwards reduced tp 8 thin 
paſte or pulp by the firokes of weighty hammers. 
With this pulp they mix an undtuoys ſort of 
juice, extracted from the ſhoots of a glant called 
koteng, care being taken not to put in too much 
or too little, on which the goodneſs of the paper 
very much depends, Having beaten this mixture 
well together, till it reſembles a thick clammy 
water, they pour it into a large reſervoir, with 
low walls round it, and ſo cemented on the fides 
and at bottom, as not to be penetrated by the 
liquor. This being done, the workmen ftanding 
at the ſides of the refervoir dip in their moulds, 
and take up the ſurface of the liquor, which in- 
ſtantly becomes paper, the mucilaginous juice of 
zhe aeg binding the parts, and rendering it 
compact, ſoſt, and gloſſy. To make ſheets of an 
extraordinary ſize, they have large maulds ſuſ- 
tained by ſtrings, and lowered and raiſed by pul- 
lies, ſome of the workmen being employed to let 
down and pull up the frame, and others to take 
off the ſheets, each doing, his office with great 
regularity and expedition, — In order to harden 
. the ſheets, and make them bear ink, they-undergo 
the following, operation called faning, from the 

8 ; ounces 
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ounces of fiſnh - glue being cut ſmall and ſteeped in 
water, it is afterwards boiled and flirred all the 
time to prevent Jumps; and, the whole being re- 
duced to a thin liquid ſubftance, they melt and 
incorporate with it three quarters of a pound of 
calcined alum. Then this mixture is put into a 
wide baſon, and, each ſheet being drawn nimbly 
through it by means of a ſtick they ufe for that 
purpoſe; the paper is ers. by. to dry; for which 
end they have a hollow wall, whofe fides are well 
whitened, through which it receives the heat of 
a 1 2 furnace; and by the help of this 
fort of ſtove the ſheets are dried in a very little 
time. n mg | 

THr1s account of the Chineſe paper leads us 
to deſcribe their ink, which is an admirable com- 
poſition, in vain attempted” to be imitated in Eu- 
rope.” The Chineſe or Indian ink (as we com- 
monly call it) is not fluid as ours is, but ſolid, 
like our mineral colours, though much lighter. 
It is made of lamp- black of ſeveral kinds, but 
the beſt is that obtained by burning hog's-greaſe ; 
and with the black they mix a ſort of oil to make 
it ehe ſmoother, adding ſome odorous ingredients 
to take away the fankneſs of the ſmell. When 
it it mixed into a" paſte of a proper conſiſtence, 
they form it in moulds into little oblong ſticks ar 
eakes, about a quarter of an inch thick, and adorn- 
ed with the figures of dragons, birds, flowers, &e. 
which are cutiouſly cut in the wooden moulds. 
To uſe this ink they have a piece of poliſhed mar- 
ble, made hollow ſo as to contain a little water, 
in which the ſtick of ink is rubbed till the water 
decomes of a ſufficient blackneſs. Thus they pre- 
ſently have a fine ink, exceeding black, 450 of 
ſuch a nature that it never runs or ſpreads farther 
than the pencil, fo N letters are always 


ſmooth 


— 
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ſmooth and evenly terminated. It is of great uſe 
in deſigning, becauſe the colour may be weakened 


or heightened at pleaſure. 


THE Chineſe have a pretty method of ſilvering 
paper (if we may call it ſo) at a ſmall expence, 
and without uſing any ſilver. In order to this, 
they take two ſcruples of a ſize or glue made of 
leather, one of, alum, and half a pint of clean 
water. Theſe they ſimmer over a gentle fire till 
the water is conſumed, that is, till no more ſteam 
ariſes ;” and with a pencil they ſpread two or three 
layers of this glue over the ſheets of paper laid 
ſmooth upon a table. Then through a fine ſieve 
they fift over the paper a powder made of talc and 
alum, which having been boiled in water is dried 
in- the ſun and pounded ; and, this being ſpread 
uniformly on the ſheets, they hang them in the 
ſhade to dry; after which they are laid again on 
the table, and rubbed gently with clean cotton, to 
take off the ſuperfluous powder, which ſerves a 
ſecond time for the ſame purpoſe. | 

THERE remains flill to be deſcribed that noble 
manufacture of porcelane or China ware, which 
was a long time a myſtery in Europe“, in ſpite oi 


— — — 


N We were formerly ſo little acquainted with the compoli- 
tion of porcelane, that ſome of the moſt leaned men in Eu- 
'tope, namely Scal'ger and Cardarn, were ſoegregioufly miſtaken, 
as fo think it was made of eggs and ſea-ſhells beaten together, 
and buried under ground for eighty or a hundred years; but 
the accaunt we are going to give will put that matter out of 
all queſtion.” As to the inventor of porcelane, the Chineſe 
annals are intirely ſilent on that head; nor do we know much 
more of the time of 's invention, only that it appears from 
the faid annals to have been before the beginning of the 

_ fiſth century. But this ſort of ware is of greater antiquity 


according to Cerdan and Scaliger, who both agree that the 


va mf: rina of the Romans, which were firit ſeen at Rome 


in Pompey's triumph, and afterwards became fo highly va- 


* 
* 


Nord, wae tuc ame with tt e porcelane of our imes. 1 
| a 
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they ſkim from the top a white ſubſtance formed 
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all the endeavours of the Jeſuit miſſionaries to pe- 
netrate into the ſecret. The veil however was at 
length removed by father d Entrecolles, who, in 2 


letter from China to father Orry in the year 1712, 


(which was publiſhed in French) deſcribes tte 


whole proceſs. in all it's circumſtanees; an extr & 


whereof cannot fail of being agreeable: toœ the 
curious reader. We have — obſerved®, that 


two kinds of earth are uſed in the eompolition of 
porcelane, the one called kaulin, full of glitter- 
ing particles, and the other petunſe, which is of 
a plain white, dug out. of the mines in the ſhape 
of bricks, and much harder than. the former. 


This: laſt ſort of earth is firſt broken and pounded 
into a coarſe powder with iron hammers, wrought 
either by the hand er by mills; and when by re- 
peating the operation, the powder is rendered al- 


moſt impalpable, they throw it into a large um 
full of water, ſtirring: it briſkly about with an iron 
inſtrument. Then letting the water reſt a while, 


there, of the thickneſs: of four or five fingers, 


putting this ſcum or cream into another veſſel of - 
water. They then ſtir the water of the firſt veſſel 


a ſecond time, and when it has ſettled they ſkim 
it again; and ſo alternately, till nothing remains 


at the bottom but the grave of the petunſes, 


which are committed to the mill for another 
grinding. As to the ſecond urn, wherein the 


ſkimmings of the firſt were put; when the water 


is well ſettled and become quite clear, they pour 
it off, and fill a kind of moulds with the ſed} 


ment collected at the bottom, which, when almoſt 
dry, they take out and cut into ſqaure pieces. The 


preparation of the kaulin is the ſame, only this being 


ſoſter will diſſolve in the water without pounding. 


n 
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A: THIiAD ingredient in the compoſition of 
porcelane is an oil or yarniſh drawn from the 
Hard petunſes, which for this purpoſe undergo the 
fame preparation as for making the {quares, except 
that the ſediment of the ſecond veſſel is not put 
Into moulds, but the fineſt part of it uſed to com- 
pole the oil (as they call it) which is a whitiſh 
quid matter. With this matter they mix a pow- 
der made of a calcined mineral tone called ſhekay, 
reſembling our alum, which gives che oil a good 
conſiſtence, but not fo as to deſtroy it's fluidity. 
Tus oil of lime makes a fourth ingredient, 

the preparation whereof is more tedious than the 
former. They ficft ſprinkle water on quick lime, 
and thereby reduce it to a powder, on which they 
tay a bed of dry fern, and on the-fera another of 
Hacked lime, and thus till they havela 
pile of « moderate height ; which done, they fe 

e to the fern, .and, the whole being conſumed, 
they ſprinkle the aſhes on new beds of fern, ſetting 
them on. fire as before. This they repeat five-or 
Ix times ſucceſſively, or even more; the oil being 
the better, the oftener the aſbes are burnt.” A 
Quantity of theſe. afhes are now put into a veſſel 
of water, and to every hundred weight of aſhes 
is added a pound, of ſhekau, which diſſolves in the 
Water. This mixture is well ſtirred together, then 

ſtands to ſettle, and, after a farther preparation in 
another veſſel, the ſediment at the beton, which 
as to be kept liquid; is what call the oil o 
Jime, eſteeming 11 foul of — — oil, and 
That which gives the porcelane all it's luſtre.— Ten 
meaſures of the petunſe oil are uſually mixed with 
one of lime; and, to have the mixture juſt, the 
two oils ſhould be of an equal thickneſs. 
. IT is almoſt inconceivable what a number df 
. perſons are employed in this manufacture, 2 


ing 
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being ſcarce a piece of porcelane that does not 
paſs through more than forty asd before it is 
brought to perfection. The places they work in 
are vaſt incloſed yards, built round with ſheds and 
other conveniencies, as well as lodgings for the 
workmen. In mixing the two earths regard is 
had to the finenefs of the ware intended to be 
made, equal quantities of petunſe and kuulin being 
uſed for the fineſt elanes, and one part of 
kaulin to three of petunſe for the coarſeſt. The 
hardeſt : part of the work is the kneading and 
indo g the two carths together, which 
is done in large baſons or pits well paved and ee- 
mented, wherein the workmen trample it conti- 
nually. with their feet; relieving one another, till 
the maſs be well mixed, grows hard, and is fit for 
the potter. After the earth is taken out of che 
þ ans it is kneaded by piece-mez! with the hands, 
on large ſlates; and on this operation the geo- 
neſs of the work very much depends, the leaſt 
' heterogeneous body, remaining in the maſs, or the 
leaſt — deing enough to ſpoil the whole. 
The ſmall rite of ſand, nay ſometimes a fin- 
bair, will ma make the poreelane crack, * 
inter. N 
S$moo0TH picves of -porechane, ſuch as , 
— diſhes, & e. are faſhioned with the * 
like our earthen ware; but theſe which are 3dor- 
ned with figures of animals, &. in relieve are 
formed in moulds, and frnifhed with the chiſſel. 
Indeed all the porcelanes made in moulds ate 
finiſhed by the hand; with ſeveral inftruments 
proper to dig, ſmooth, poliſh, and touch up 
the ſtrokes that eſcape che mould; ſo that it is 
rather a work of ſculpture than of pottery. 'On 
ſome veſſels they add rehievos ready made, as 
n Mowers, &. and others have ornaments 
; engraven 
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-engraven with a kind of puncheons. The mould; 
are made of a yellow earth, well kneaded and 
beaten, and are ſold very deans but rh a wy 
time. TS Merry ve aprons 

54717 is, to be obferved,, ae. large veſſels of por- 
celane are made at twice, one half of the piece 
being raiſed on the wheel by three or four work 
men, who hold it till it has acquired it's figure; 
and, the: other half being formed in the ſame men- 
ner, they join them together with porcelane earth 
diſſolyed in water, poliſhingethe juncture with a 
; kind; of iron ſpatula. By che ſame means they 
join together ſeveral pieces of poreelane ſormed in 
moulds or by the hand; and- alſo add bangles, Xe. 
to cups or other veſſels faſhioned by the wheel, 

TEE many hands which a common tea · cup 
paſſes through/ before it be ſit for the painter may 
give us an idea 'of ;the number employed in other 
branches of this ; curious. manufacture. Fhe cup 

s begun by the potter, who has the manag ment 

. of the wheel, from whence; it acquires it's form, 
height, and; dinmeter; but) it comes out of his 
hands very imperſect, eee towards the foot, 

which is only an uniformed - lump of earth, to 
be cut with the chiſſel when the cup is dry. 

From the Wheel. che gup is eee ed by a ſecond 
orkman, who forms ic s, baſe; and a third takes 

immediately from him, and applies it to — 
on a kind pf lathe,-to-give 36 it's true ſhape 
fourth -workman poliſhes the cup with — 

eſpecially about the edge, and brings it to ſuch a 

thinneſo as is neceſſary to make it tranſparent; in 

doing which he moiſtens it from time to time, to 
2preyent it's breaking. After this another turns it 

Sontly ona mould to ſmooth in's inſide, taking 

great care that it be done equally, leſt it; ſhoull 

„Varp, ot any cavity be formed, Some — 
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add relievos, others, adorn the veſſels with the 
graver or puncheon, others add handles, &c. each 
keeping to his particular employment. Even, the 
rounding and hollowing the foot of a cup on the 
inſide with a chiſſel is the buſineſs of an artiſt who 
meddles with no gther part. And this multiplicity 
of hands is ſo far from retarding the work, that. it is 
found by experience to be carried on the faſter for it, 
as well as to be better performed; each workman, 
by a continual attention to the ſame thing, being 
more perfect and ready at it, than if he were fre- 
quently ſhifting from one operation to another. 

Tux painting is none of the leaſt beauties of the 
porcelane, but it would be a conſiderable addition 
to it if the deſigns. were, more juſt; and regular. 
Their flowers and landſkips indeed are ſometimes 
tolerable, and their borders prettily variegated ; 
but their human figures are monſtrous, and look 
25 if they were fond of deviating from nature. 
This buſineſs is divided among a great many work- 
men in the ſame laboratory: One is employed in 
forming the coloured circle about the edges of the 
porcelane.; a ſecond traces gut flowers, which ano- 
ther paints; this is for landſkips only, that far 
birds and other animals, and a third for human 
figures. As to the colours of porcelane, they are 
various, both with reſpect to the ground, and the 
paintings. Some are ſimple, as all blues, which 


are thoſe uſually ſeen in Europe; others are made 
up, of ſeveral teints, and others are heightened 
with gold. g. 


r 


Tu x blue is made of lapis lazuli calcined, and 


reduced to an impalpable powder by beating it in 
porcelane mortars not varniſhed, with pellen of 
the ſame matter. For red they put copperas in a 


covered crucible, in the lid whereof there is a lit- 
tle hole, which they heat with a reverberatoty = 


* „ ; 
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till the black 'fmoke ceafes to aſtend, and a fine 
red one ſucceeds it, By this procefs a pound cf 
— — yields four oumces of red liquor, which 
is foumd at the bottom of the crucible, though the 
Fineſt part i: tlrat which actreres to the lid and fides, 
The powder of a white tranfparent flint, calcined 
Re the fpis lazuk, is alſb an ingredient in ſeve- 
ral of their colours. The green, for inſtance, is 
made with three ounces of the ſtoria of beaten 
Topper, half an ounce pf powder of nt, and ah 
2 reruſe. For violet, they add white to 
898 Already prepared; and yellow they 
Hrachms of white, and three of the c 
4 Moſt of tbhreſe colours are mixed oo 
gum· water for appfieation; a little ſaft · petre, fome- 
times cerufe or copperas, but more ufually the la- 
8 being firſt diſſolved in the water. hen the 
e e le quite tet, the colour is uſuilly 
applied with the common yarniſh of the petunſe; 
but there is another ſort of red, called blown red, 
becauſe applied by blowing through a pipe, one 
end whereof is covered with a fine gauze, on which 
the colour is fpread, and by blowing at the other 
end the porcelane is fprinkled aft over with little 
Rains, which are excee beautiful. This fart 
of ware 4s very fcarce, and of preat value, The 
black poreelane has lixewiſe it's beauty, whoſe 
colour has à leadifh caſt, aud is ufually heightened 
with gold. Three of lapis lapfi, with ſeven 
-of the common oil of ſtone, make this colon, 
which is not applied till the lane de dry. 
— is prepared for application —— reaking it and 
Keeping it in water titF a thin gilded cloud bier on 
ebe ſurface: It is ufed with gum-water, and to 
bo a * tdret parts of ceruſe to 
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Tanz are ſeveral other kinds of poredlane, 
det fach as are rather for ornament and curioſity 
d for uſe. One of the prettieſt is the magic 
qorcelane, .. fo. called becauſe the paintings of the 
cups do mot appear, unleſs they are falled with 
Jquor. The ſecret of making theſe magie porce- 
lanes is aid. to be almoſt loft 2 the Chineſe, 
but our author informs us they —— thin; 
and the colours, which in — cups are applied 
an the outſide, axe in thefe applied on the inſide. 
When the colours are dry, they are covered over 
vith a\fize made of the porcelane earth, and thus 
they ate incloſed between two earthen lain. 
Aſter the ge is dry, they pour oil into the cup. 
and, hen it is urated therewith, they return it 
to the wheel to. be made as thin and on . — 8 
poſſible. The colours here uſed are always the fi- 


neſt, and the painted are fiſhes, which are 
the moſt ful Wy feem to ſwim in the li- 
quor. 


Tus deln f che ſeveral kinds of porcelarye 
_ finiſhed, and the colours dry, the next fiep 
to poliſh them, 10 prepare them to receive the 
— uvarniſh, uhoſe compoſition has been already 
mentioned. T his is done with a pencil of 
ine feathers dimped in water, ond brothel yh 
over the porcelane, which takes off th 
rughnoſs or inequalitics. It is then fit to be 
vacnithed, in which operation a deal of care 
and til] are requilice, both that che varmſn be laid 
an equally, and not in 400 large quantities; for 
it & applied thicker ar thinner, and ſeldem or 
oftener ropened, manor? to the fneneſs of the 
poreelane. 

W now come to- dhe laſt preparation. of this 
brittle ware, viz. the baking of it, for which pur- 
poſe the Chineſe have 4wo kinds of even; large 

ones 
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ones for ſuch works as are only to be once baked, 
Which, is the common way; and ſmall ones for 
thoſe that - require a double baking. Fhe large 
ovens are two fathoms deep, and almoſt four wide, 
and the ſides; and roof are ſa thick, that one may 
Jay one's hand on them when the fire is at its 
height, without danger of burning. They ate 
built in form of a tunnel, having a large aperture 
at top to give vent to the ſmoke and flame, beſides 
four or ſiye ſmall ones round them, which are open- 
ed or ſhut to diminiſh or augment the heat, like 
the holes called regiſters in the furnaces of chymiſts, 
Each oven is placed at the end of à long narrow 
paſſage, which ſerves inſtead, of bellows, the wind 
being-thus driven — to the outhcof the fur- 
nace. 11 
Evzxv piece of porcelane * conſiderable value 
is diſpoſed in the oven in a ſeparate caſe or coffin; 
but as to-:tea-cups, and [ſuch ſmall veſſels, the 
ſame caſe ſerves for ſeveral. Theſe caſes are made 
of the ſame earth with the oven, and uſually of a 
cylindrical form, that the fire may communicate 
.Itfelf the more equably to the porcelane incloſed. 
The bottom of each caſe is ſprinkled over with 
very fine ſand covered with duſt of kaulin, that 
the ſand may not ſtick to the work; and care, is 
taken that the porcelane do not. thach the ſides. of 
:the caſes. . In the larger caſes, which contain the 
ſmall pieces, they leave the middle vacant, becauſe 
the veſſels placed there would want tbe neceſlary 


heat; and each of theſe little pieces is raiſed on 
a fmall maſs of earth covered with powder of kau- 
lin. The porcelane is put into , cafes leſt the tco 
violent effects of a naked fire ſhould diminiſh it' 
luſtre; for it is owing to theſe thick coverings that 
the beautiful complexion of the ware is not tat- 
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As faſt as the caſes are filled, a workman ranges 
them in the furnace, forming them into piles or 
columns, wobereof thoſe in the middle are at leaſt 
ſeyen ſoet high. The: caſes of the fineſt porcelane 
ve placed in the center, and the coarſeſt at the 
bottom; and in this manner the whole cavity of 
the oven is filled with piles, except that part di- 
rectly. under the large aperture. Theſe piles are 
placed near one another, and are ſo bound together 
at top, at bottom, and in the middle, as that the 
lame may have a ſree paſſage among them, and 
juſinuate itſelf equally on- all ſides; in which lies 
gteat part of the workman's art, and on which 
the goodneſs of the porcelane much depends. 
Another thing they obſerve is, never to fill an oven 
with all new caſes, but half new, half eld; the 
ald ones being ſet at the top and bottom of the 
pile, and the new ones in the middle. Theſe caſes 
ue yellow before they are burnt” but afterwards 
of A. dark: red. i | | 

WHEN the oven is full, the door or mouth is 
walled up, only a little hole being left to throw 
in ſmall pieces af wood to feed the fire. It is then 
heated gradually for four and twenty hours; after 
which two men, who relieve one another, throw 
ig fuel without intermiſſion : And, what ſeems very 
ſtrange to our author, the workmen thus employ- 
ed about the furnaces drink hot tea with ſalt diſ- 
ſolved in it to quench their thirſt. To know when 
the porcelane is ſufficiently baked, they open one 
of the little holes -above-mentioned, and with a 
pair;of ;tongs. take off the covering from the top 
of one of the piles; and if theſe appear to be equal- 
ly heated, and the: colours of the porcelane anco- 
vered haye a noble luſtre, they.diſcontmue the fire, 
and cloſe; up the aperture left at the mouth of the 1 
furnace. After the fire is extinguiſhed, if the baking L 

conſiſt | 
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conſiſt oj cups and ſuoh · Ii fntabl veſſels, they let 
them remain in the oven about twelve or fifteen 
hours ; but, if the parcelane be large, they defer 
opening it far two or ther days: Ia which parti. 
cular the modern practice differs frum the ancient, 
wherein all kinds of veflels: remained in the oven 
canſiderably longer ꝭĩi?V 

Tusk is another fort of porcelane: which ig 
twice painted an: twice baked, for which they 
have little ovens on purpoſe. Some of theſe art 


made of iron, and are very ſma}l ;-orhers of a kind 


of bricks, of the ſame carth with» the porcelane 
caſas, The largeſt of them, however, does not 
exeeod five feet in height, andithree in diameter, 
being built in the form of 'bee-hives; Round the 
oven, at about half a fuot diſtance, is ruiſed a-ſhell 
of common bricka, joined to the oven itſeſf by a 
kind of arch which ſerves to ſtrengthen it; and 
four or ſiwe of tlie are uſually: built at equal di- 
ſtances from each other. At the bottom of the 
ſhell are holes to give air to the fire, and at the 
top there is an aperture, which is coveted when 
the porcelane is. put into the oven. The ware 
here is not incluſed in coffins, as in the larger 


furnaces, the oven ſerving for that purpoſe, and 


being ſo exnctly claſed that the veſſels receive no 
impreſſiom of the ſire hut what: proceeds from the 
charcoal diſpoſed: in the thearth at the bottom of 
the oven, and in the interval between the oven and 
external ſhell; F 

To prepare. the porcelane for this ſecond bak- 
ing, it is varniſhed in the common manner; and, 
having paſſed the great oven, it is then painted 
with various colours, after which, without any 
additional varnifhing, it is ranged in piles in the 
little oven, the fmall veſſels being placed upon the 
larger in furm of .pyramids. The intent - 3 
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ſecond baking is ſometimes to preſerve the colours 
the bettor, and to py them a ſort of relievog 
but it's more uſual deſign is to hide defeCtive pla- 
ces with the colouring, though this artifice is not 
difficult to be diſcoverrd. 1 A 

Oux cutidus author farther obſerves, that the 
tate. for, antiguity,. which reigns in China as; well 
u in Ku No 75 the ancient porcelane à value 
far above that af the. modern, inſomuch that ſome 
workmen, make it their buſineſs to counterfeit the 
ſormer. With reſpect to the dearneſs of, porce- 
lane, notwithſtanding the vaſt quantity thereof 
which. is made in China, he ſays it is chieſſy. oc 
caſioned by frequent miſcarriages in the baking 
of it, as it rarely happens that an oven ſucceeds 
throughout. Sometimes it is quite ſpoiled, ſo that 
upon opening. it,. inſtead. of fine porcelane, is found. 
a hard unformed maſs, into which both the veſſels 
and their caffins are converted, either by excaſs o 
heat, or ſome ill quality in the matter. Another 
reaſon. of it's dearneſs, beſides the 2 af 
the European merchants and their factors, is the 
ingredients it is made of, and the wood uſed in, 
burning it, growing more and mare ſcarce. To 
which a had reaſon, and that none of the leaſt, 
may. be added, viz. that moſt of the potcelanes 
made for Europe are formed on new models, fre- 
quently very difficult to ſuceeed in, which yet, 
or the ſmalleſt; defects, are turned upon the hands 
of the manufacturer; and he, not being able to 
ſell them to the Chineſe, becauſe not to their 
taſte, is forced to put a higber price on the por- 
_ he vends, to pay himſelf for. thoſe. re- 
uſed. | 
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The rematkjble cuftoiti af _ CHINESE 
129 and JAPANESE. 


T H E Chineſe are not ſuch groteſque figures as 

they repreſent themſelves in their paintings: 
We' may form a pretty juſt idea of their perſons, 
from conſidering their idea of beauty, which they 
imagine conſiſts in having a large forehead, 3 
broad face, ſmall eyes, a 1 ert noſe, large ears, 
che mouth of a moderate ſize, and black hair, with 
a certain ſymmetry between all the features. As 
they wear wide garments, they have formed no idea 
of the beauty of a genteel and eaſy ſhape, and 
therefore dens a man well made, when he is fat 
and bulky. In the ſouth of China, they are of an 
olive complexion, but, in the northern provinces, 
are as fair as many of the Europeans. 

Tk women are of the middle ſize, and are 
math admired for the ſmallneſs of their feet, which, 
in the opinion of the Chineſe, 'are none of the 
leaſt charms.” Therefore, when a female infant is 
born; the nurſes carefully bind the feet extremely 
hard, to prevent their growing, and they are ever 
after ſubje& to the ſame conſtraint ; whence they 
have the'feet of children, with the bodies of wo- 
men; and rather hobble than walk, with ſteps 
roftering and uhſteady. "y 

TE men ſhave their heads, leavin only one 
lock öf hair growing on the crown; af. in ſum- 
mer, wear a ſmall cap, in the form of a funnel, 
with a tuft of hair on the top; but, in winter, they 
have a warm ſort of cap of red ſilk, bordered with 
ſable, ermine, or fox-ſkin. The men wear a veſt 
with long ſleeves, which come down to their fin- 
gers ends; over the veſt they wear a looſe coat, 
thorger than the veſt, with ſhort ſleeves ; and when 

they 
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they viſit, or receive company, they have 2 gown 
throwtn over all; they wearalſo ſhirts. and breeches, 
or rather trowſers,. whick reach down half-way 
thoir legs theſt are made of ſattin quilted. They 
wear likewife ſilic boots, quilted an inch thick; 
and over the foot put on à flipper, with a thick 
ſale; for the boots have nu ſoles. At their girdles 
they hang their pouch of tobaoco, their pipe which 
is of braſs; their handkerchiets,. the little chop- 
ſtieks they eat with, and their knife; for they 
have no- poekets. In winter people of diſtinction 
wear rich furs, lamb-ſkins, or quilted cotton. 
Their tars or broad ſwords are worn on 
the left thigh, with the point bending forwards, 
t is remarkable that the learned, eſpecially if 
they are af: baſe extraction, affect to let the nails 
of their lietle fingers grow an inch long or more, 
from the vanity of ſhewing that they are not ſub- 
jet to labour. Magiſtrates and officers of ſtate 
have ſome animal embroidered on their cloaths, 
either in gold or filver, expreſſive of the nature 
and dignity of their reſpective offices. Thus the 
military men chuſe lions, tygers, and dragons; 
and the civil magiſtrates birds. 

THERE are no people upon earth ſo ceremoni- 
ous as the Chineſe; their politeneſs conſiſts in ſuch 
inſignificant trifles, and ſuch abject ſubmiſſions, as 
could never be generally practiſed by any nation 
inſpired with the love of liberty, or that has juſt 
ſentiments of the dignity of human nature. If 
two mandarins of- equal rank meet in the ftreet, 
they ſalute each other, without leaving their chairs, 
by lifting up their joined hands to their heads, 
repeating it ſeveral times, till they are out of 
each other's ſight ; but, if one of them is of an 
inferior rank, he muſt ſtop his chair, or, if on horſe- 
back, alight, and-make a profound reverence to the 

Vor. IV. I ſuperior 
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ſeperior mandarin At entertainments, every 
one has a little chopſtick, which he lifts to his 
mouth, at the ſame time with the reſt of the 
company. - They drink alſo all at once, taking 
the cup in both hands, lifting it to their forehead ; 
then bowing very low, riſe and put it to their 
mouth, while the maſter of the feaſt, kneeling, 
intreats the gueſts to drink all up; and a man 
ſtands by to keep time, that one may not eat or 
drink before another. When a freſh diſh appears, 
they again flouriſh their chopſticks ; and, having 
taken two or three mouthfuls, the maſter of the 
ceremonies makes a ſign for them to lay them down, 
which they do with as much order, as they uſed in 
taking them up. Thus the ſocial entertainments 
of the Chineſe are conducted in ſo. ceremonious 
a manner, that they would be inſupportable to an 
European. | | 
TE Chineſe eat all manner of fleſh, fiſh, or 
fowl, whether it be killed or die in a ditch ; but 
their moſt favourite diſ is horſe-fleſh, eſpecially 
among the Tartars. The meat is cut into little 
ſguare bits, before it is brought to the table; for 
they uſe neither knives, forks, nor ſpoons, but 
put the meat into their mouths with their chop- 
tticks, which are two ſmall ivory ſticks, ſometimes 
adorned with gold or ſilver. They fit upon chairs 
at table, as we do, contrary to. the cuſtom of the 
reſt of the Eaſt. Their cooks have the art of ſca- 
ſoning their meat and fiſh in ſuch a manner, as to 
render it agreeable to the taſte ; and their ſoups 
are excellent. Their liquor is chiefly tea, but 
they have alſo a fort of brown beer, made of 
wheat, and ſome ſpirits. | 
- MARR1AGE. is eſteemed ſo reputable in China, 
that no man can live ſingle twenty years, without 


being pointed at. 'The inclinations of the children 
are 
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ate never conſulted ; for the choice of a wife be⸗ 
loags either to the father, or to the neareſt relation 
of him who is to be married. But, as young wo- 
men are always confined, and men are not per- 
mitted to ſee them, old women, whoſe buſineſs it 
is to tranſact theſe affairs, act as agents, and, when 
by their means every thing is ſettled, a contraCt 
is ſigned, by which the relations of the huſband - 
agree to give a certain ſum, which is employed in 
buying new cloaths and other things for the bride, 
the daughters having no fortunes. The bride's re- 
ations determine the day of marriage, and fre- 
quently conſult the calendar, for one that 1s for- 
tunate. Mean while the man ſends his intended 
bride jewels, pendants, and the like. On the 
nuptial day, the bride is carried in a chair, attended 
by a pompous cavalcade, to the huſband's houſe, 
who, on opening the chair, ſees her for the firſt 
time. Some, diſſatisfſied with their lot, ſhut the 
chair again, ſending the girl and her relations back, 
chuſing rather to Joſe the money given, than to 
receive a diſagreeable perſon ; but this ſeldom 
happens. The bride, on leaving the chair, goes 
with the bridegroom into a hall, where they make - 
four reverences to Tien, whom they call the ſpirit 
that preſides in heaven ; and, having done the like 
to her huſband's relations, ſhe ſpends the day with 
the ladies who are invited, in feaſts and diverſions, 
while the bridegroom treats his friends in another 
room, and at night conſummates the nuptials. 
Trovcn the Chineſe can have but one wife, 
they are allowed to have ſeveral concubines ; but 
theſe are intirely dependant on the wife, ſerve her, 
treat her as their miſtreſs, and all their children 
are conſidered as the children of the wife, and have 
an equal right with them to inherit the father's 
fortune, None but the wife has the name of mo- 
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ther; and, if a concubine dies, her children are 
not obliged to go into mourning for her. 

Ir a man has once received his wife, he cannot 
turn her off, except for adultery, or ſome notorious 
crime; in which caſes he may ſell her, and pur. 
chaſe another with the 'money. The common 
people ſeem ſo much aſhamed of living ſingle, 
after the age at which it is èuſtomary to marry, 
that, when unable to purchaſe a wife, they will 
ſometimes conſent to be a ſlave, on condition of 
marrying. a ſlave in the family. The Chineſe wo- 
men, being ſeldom allowed to appear in company, 
amuſe themſelves: in painting or needle-work, or 
with their dogs, birds, or other animals. A fa» 
ther has the power of a deſpotic tyrant. Let a 
ſon be grown ever ſo rich, and a father ever fo 
poor, there is no ſubmiſſion, no point of obedi- 
ence, that he cannot command, or that the ſon 
can refuſe. He is abſolute maſter, not only of 
his eſtate, but alſo of his concubines and children, 
whom, whenever they diſpleaſe him, he may (ell 
to ſtrangers. If a father accuſes a ſon before a 
mandarin, there needs no proof of his guilt; for 
they cannot believe that any father can be ſo un- 
natural as to bring a falſe accuſation againſt his 
own ſon, But, ſhould a fon arrive to ſuch a pitch 
of, wickedneſs as to ſtrike his father, the whole 
province is alarmed; the emperor himſelf judges 
the criminal ; all the mandarins near the place are 
turned out of their poſts, for having been ſo neg- 
ligent in their inſtructions; the unhappy wretch 
himſelf is cut into a thouſand pieces, his bones 
burat, his houſe levelled to the ground, and even 
the houſes that ſtood near it; and memorials are 
ſet-up of the horrid deed. Vet a parent, when 
pinched with poverty, may expoſe a helpleſs infant 
in the fields, with impunity, which is frequently 
© ORE, | THE 
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Trt Chineſe no ſooner arrive at years of 
maturity, than they provide for their deaths, by 
purchaſing a caffin, which is kept among their other 
moveables, to put them in mind of their morta- 
lity, Theſe coffins are made of a very laſting 
wood, 'fometimes feven or eight inches thick, 
which makes them appear much larger than ours; 
but they are of the fame form, and finely 
japanned on the outfide, Which ſeYes to render 
the wood more durable, as well as more beautiful. 
I is uſual for the rich to eg pend from three hun- 
dred to a thouſand crowns, on a:coffin of precious 
woot, finely carved, japanned, and gilt. Though 
they are prohibited from burying the dead within 
the walls of the city, yet they often keep them .in 
their ouſes ſeveral months, and even years. At 
brſt all the relations and friends that are invited, 
come to Pay their reſpects to the deceaſetil, when 
the coffin, covered with white linen, is expoſed . in 
the principal room, and a table placed before it, 
on'which:isan image of the deceaſed, ſurrountied 
with floayers, : perfumes, and wax candles. Before 
it they praſtrate themſelves, beating their foro- 
againſt the ſtoor ; and then place on the ta- 


hoads. 
ble candles and perfumes, which they 
with them, accompanying theſe ceremonies with 
tears and groans. The eldeſt fon, accompanied . 

by his brothers, then enters; and with counteraness = 
full of grief, without ſpeaking, ꝓroſtrate themfelves, 
and ſtrike their ſorehe ads ;agamft the floor, white 
the women, Who arc conceated behind a curtain, 


{nd forth mournfulcries. This ceremony being . 


ended, they all riſe, and a friend, in. mourning, 
eonducts the viſiters into another room, where 
they are entertained ithtea and dried fruit. The 
ſons, for ſeyeral nights, ſleep upon matts round the 
euffin; and abſtain from all fleſh meat, ſtrong li- 
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quors, and the commerce of women. Nor muſt 
the ſon enter upon any office or employment for 
three years after his father's death; and it is reck- 

oned impious, even to laugh, or to take any kird 
of pleaſure, during this time of mourning. 
Tx friends and relations being invited to attend 
the corpſe to the grave, the proceſſion is begun 
by perſons carrying paſteboard figures, repreſenting 
Maves, tygers, horſes, &c. Several companies fol- 

low, marching two and two, ſome carrying flags, 
ſtandards, perfuming- pans; and others play mourn- 
ful tunes on various muſical inſtruments. In ſome 
places the picture of the deceaſed, with his name 
and office, in large golden characters, is carried 
above the reſt; then follows the cofſin, covered 
with a canopy, in the form of a dome, of violet- 
coloured ſilk, embroidered with tufts of white 
ilk, at the corners of the frame. The eldeſt fon, 
at the head of his brothers, follows on foot, co- 
vered with ſackcloth; and after them proceed the 

other relations and friends, all in mourning; fol- 
lowed by chairs covered with white ſtuff, in which 
are the wife, daughters, concubines, and ſlaves 
of the deceaſed, who make the air reſound with 
. «their eres =_ 

Wirz theſe and other ceremonies, the corpſe 
zs depoſited in the tomb, which. is generally whi- 
tened and ſurrounded with a grove of pines or 
cypreſs. Before the corpſe an altar is erected, and 
Jights are leſt burning upon it. The friends of the 
deceaſed viſit: the tomb at certain ſeaſons, proſ- 
trating themſelves before it, with their faces to the 

ground. To the corpſe they burn incenſe, pour 
out wine, and offer diſhes of meat, upon which 
the prieſts feaſt, when they are gone. 
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the pictures; for on the in | 
ber of candles and lamps, that give a brilliancy 
to the pictures, and diffuſe a ſplendor that is ex- 


and the like, performed by moving pictures, 
in motion by 
, adds an additional ſplendor to this feaſt, are the fine 
fireworks exhibited in all parts of the cities. 

Tux principal religions: of China are that of 
. Confucius, which is followed by the learned; and 
that of Fo. That truly great 
made à collection of the moſt excellent max ims 
of the ancients, which he taught to the people. 


nanimity as to be proof 
princes, and with a ſincerity incapable of the leaſt 
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WII reſpect to the -feſtivals of the Chineſe, 
one of the moſt ſingular is the feaſt of lanthorns, 
which 4s, annually performed, when every family, 
both in the cities and country, light up painted 
lanthorns, ſome of which are of an incredible ſize, 
and of different forms. Many are compoſed of 
fix ſides; the frame. is of japanned wood, adorned 
with gilding; and on every ſquare is ſpread fine 
tranſparent ſilk, on which are painted flowers, trees, 


- animals, and human figures. The top is crowned 


with various carved work, from whence hang ſilk 
ſtreamers of different colours, that fall upon the 
ſie cotners, e the light, or of 
e are put a great num- 


tremely agretable. Several of them repreſent 
horſes galloping, ſhips ſailing, armies mocking, 


ect 


people who lie concealed. What 


man Confucius, 


He ſpoke of God as of a moſt pure and perfect ſpi- 


rit, and preached up a fevere morality, teaching his 
followers to contemn riches and worldly. pleaſures, 
and to eſteem temperance, juſtice, and the other 


virtues. He ſtrove to inſpire them with ſuch mag- 


diſguiſe. What is moſt to be admired, was his 


preaching more by his example than by his words; 
- Whence Kings were * 


4 


againſt the frowns of 


ned by his counſels, and 
the 
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the people revered him as a ſaint. Yet he fre. 
quently met with reverſes of fortune, which cbliged 
him to travel from province to province, and was 
often reduced to ſuch extremities, that he was in 
danger of ſtarving. This is now the religion of 
the learned, who, while they pay homage to the 
memory of Confucius, are far fram following his 
precepts, or imitating the innocence and ſanQity 
of his life; but they annually celebrate a feſtival 
to his honour, in which are obſerved ſeveral ſu- 

perſtitious ceremonies. | 
Taz religion of Fo, or Foe, was from 
India, and fpread through all the Eaſt. This Fo 
4s ſuppoſed to be the ſame with Brama, whoſe 
ſoul, it is pretended, ſucceffively paſſed through a 
great number of animals. The bonzes of China 
ſay, that after death the good will be rewarded, 
and the wicked puniſhed ; that man ought not to 
kill any living creature; nat to take what belongs 
to athers; not to be guilty of m__ z to forbear 
dying; and to drink no wine. Theſe bonnes are, 
however, fo far from the benevolence 
and charity af the prieſts ef India and Siam, that 
Poſtars ; their religion appears 2 corruption 
of that of the Gentoos of India; and they fre- 
quently impoſe upon the many Chineſe, who be- 
lieve the doQrine af the t ion of fouls. La 
Compte telle :ſeaveral ſtories to this purpoſe; one of 
which e ſhall only mention: Two bonzes, ſeeing 
in the yard of a tich peaſant, two or three large 
Aualas, ;profirated themſelves on their faces, ſighing 
and weeping bitterly. The good woman obſerving 
them from her chamber- window, came down to 
learn the cauſe of their grief, when they told her 
that the ſouls of their fathers had paſſed into the 
bodies of theſe ducks ; and the dread of her kill- 
wg 
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ing them would make them die with aMiCtion. 
The woman acknowledged that ſhe had intended 
to ſell them, but promiſed that, as they were their 
fathers, ſhe would keep them. This was not what 
they wanted; they objected that her huſband might 
not be ſo charitable, and that if any accident hap- 
pened to them they ſhould die. At length, after 
a long diſcourſe, the good woman, moved at their 

retended grief, committed the ducks to their care. 

he bonzees proſtrated themſelves before them 
twenty times, took them up with great reſpect, 
— that evening made a feaſt of them for their 
ociety. 

As they cannot treat people every day in this 
manner, they endeavour to get money by publi- 
acts of permance, for which they are highly eſ- 
teemed by the people, who ſhew them much pity 
and compaſſion : Some drag after them a long chain, 
faſtened to the neck or legs, crying at every door, 
«Thus we expiate your 3 and ſure this 1 
« an alms.” Others, in public places, beat their 
heads againſt a ſtone, till they are almoſt covered 
with blood; and others fit in a ſedan chair, ſtuek 
full of nails, with their points inwards, 

THovuGH the mandarins pro'eſs a deteſtation 
of the worſhip of idols, yet, when there is a great 
drought, too much rain, or the country is ravaged 
by locuſts, they endeavour to pleaſe the people by 
having recourſe to theſe idols, and paying ſolemn 
viſits to their temples, ſometimes negligently dreſ- 
fed, and with ſhoes made of ſtraw ;- but; if the fa- 
vour they want be too long delayed, they cauſe the 
idol to be well cudgelled: On this occafion, ſays, 
La Compte, they addrefsthem in the moſt rude an4 
reproachful terms, crying, Thou dog of a ſpirit, 


ve give thee a lodging in a magnificent temple; 


*- we. gild thee ;. we preſent thee food; we oter 
5 Ls * thee 
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* thee incenſe ; yet after all thou art ſo ungrateful 
as to refuſe to grant our requeſts.” Then tying 
the image with cords, they pluck it down, and 
drag it along the ſtreets, through all the mud. 
But if in the mean time, tliey obtain what they 
wanted, they inſtantly, with much ceremony, waſh 
the idol clean, carry it back, and replace it in the 
niche where it ſtood before. Then falling down 
before it, apologize for what they have done, 
Indeed, ſay they, we were a little too haſty, 
and thou wert too long in beſtowing thy favours, 
„Why didſt thou bring this treatment on thy- 
« ſelf ? But what is done cannot be helped; let 
« yus.therefore think of it no more, If thou wilt 
forget what is paſt, we will onee more cover 
te thee with gold.” 
Tn Chineſe are very ſummary in the diſtri- 
bution of juſtice. Cauſes are generally decided, 
and ſentence paſſed by a ſingle mandarin, who, 
after a ſhort proceſs, and the examination of both 
parties, orders the perſon who has loſt the cauſe 
to be baſtinadoed, either for carrying on an unjuſt 
proſecution, or maintaining a cauſe contrary to 
equity. The nextpunifhment is wearing a wood- 
en collar, Thefe, except impriſonment, are all 
the puniſhments which the Chineſe laws permit 
the mandarins to inflict on criminals ; they ma 
indeed condemn to exile, but their ſentence — 
be examined by the ſupreme courts. The capital 
puniſhments are ſtrangling. Mean and ignoble 
perſons are beheaded ; for, in China, the ſeparation 
of the head from the body is diſgraceful; on the 
contrary, perfons of quality are firangled: which 
is a more honourable death; but, if their crimes 
are very great, they are puniſhedlike mean perſons, 
and ſometimes their heads are cut off, and hung 
on a tree in the highway, Murder is pugiſhes 
+ | wi 
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with death ; rebels, traitors, and the ſervants who» 
murder their maſters, are cut in pieces; but for 
adultery and theft, where no violence is offered, 
the offender eſcapes with a ſevere baſtinado, 
WHAT is called cutting in pieces, is a moſt 
cruel puniſhment. The executioner faſtens the 
criminal to a poſt; then fleaing the ſkin off his 
head, pulls it over his eyes; and afterwards man- 
gles him, by cutting pieces from all parts af his 
body ; and, when he is weary of this barbarous ex- 
erciſe, he leaves him to the cruelty of the populace.. 
Tur wooden collar, mentioned above, is an 
extraordinary puniſhment ; it is formed of two 
pieces of wood, hollowed in the. middle for thæ 
neck, with long ſlips of paper upon it, expreſſin; 
the crime for which the puniſhment is inflicted, 
and the time it is ta laſt, For inftance, if it be 
a thief; a ſeditious perſon, a gameſter, or a diſturb- 
er of the peace of families, he muſt wear it three 
months. When it is put on, the perſon cannot put 
his hand to bis mouth, but is obliged to be. fed, 
and to carry this diſagreeable load day. and night. 
Some. weigh two hundred pounds, and ſome. are- 
three feet ſquare, and five or fix inches. thick: the 
common ſort weigh fiſty or fixty pounds-; this- 
kind of pillory being lighter or heavrer according 
to the nature of the offence: The criminals are 
gh expoſed in ſome public place,, but they- 
nd various ways to eaſe themſelves ;. ſome. walk. 
with their relations and. friends, who ſupport the 
four corners, that it may not gall their ſhoulders ; 


others have a chair to fipport the-four. corners, 


and ſome kneel down, and, placing the edge of: 
the colfar, on the ground; amuſe. themſelyes. wich: 

riewing the people as they. paſs. | : 
Tut conſtitution of the Chineſe government: 
ii in. many inſtances regulated. with: conſummate 
L & wildom, 
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wiſdom, and nothing could exceed the order eſta- 
bliſhed by the Chineſe laws, - if the mandarins 
ftritly conformed to them; but this is far from 
being tbe caſe ; for, in order to promote their pri- 
vate intereſt, they make no ſcruple of violating 
the laws of juſtice and humanity, and the people 
in general are perhaps the greateſt cheats under 
the ſun. Intereſt is the moving ſpring of all their 
actions. When any thing is to be gained, they 
employ their utmaſt cunning to obtain it ; artfully 
inſinuate themſelves into the favour of thoſe who 
are capable of promoting their views; with won- 
derful dexterity aſſuming all characters, and turning 
the mereſt trifles, to their advantage. When 
they have dealings with ſtrangers, they ſeldom fail 
to cheat them, when it lies in their power; and uſe 
a thouſand tricks to adulterate and diſguiſe what 
they ſell. There are ſome, ſays our author, that 
have the ſecret of opening the breaſt of a capon, 
taking out all the fleſh, Fling up the ſkin, and 
Cloſing it again ſo dexterouſly, that it is not per- 
ceived till it comes to be eaten; and they are ſaid 
to counterfeit hams and gammons of bacon with 
Yuch art, that the deceit is nat diſcovered, till they 
are going to be carved, when they find nothing 
but a great piece of wood under a hog's ſkin. It 
is certain that a ſtranger will be generally cheated, 
if he buy alone; and he has no other way of pre- 
venting it, than by employing a truſty Chineſe, 
well acquainted with all their tricks; and he will 
then be very happy, if he that buys and he that 
fells do not join in the fraud, and go ſhares in 
the profit. The many artifices, extortions, and 
frauds, practiſed on commodore Anſon and his 
people, are a ſufficient proof of the truth of theſe 


obſervations, which had becn made long ayer 
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the.miflipnaries who had refided aconfiderable time 
in the country. | 

Wir reſpect to the other parts of their cha- 
rater, they are extremely puſillanimous, and no 
people upon earth are more proud of their pres» 
tended grandeur, and the pre- eminenoe they ima» 
gine they have 2 right to claim over all other 
nations. This haughtineſs inſpires the meaneſt 
amongſt them with a contempt far ather countries; 
and they are ſo full of their. own ouſtoms, manners, 
and maxims, that they can ſcarcely believe that 
there is any thing good or great out af China; 
though they are a little more moderate than they 
once were, fmce they became acquainted with the 
Europeans. | | 

Ir is proper now to take ſome notice of the 
Japaneſe, whoſe- dreſs commonly conſiſts in a- ſhort 
veſt next the Kin, a long gown. over it, and, what 
is pretty ſingular, a cloak or mantle within doors, 
which they pull off when they ge abroad. Not- 
withſtanding their being ſhaved, one lock alone 

ing left on the.crown of the head, they com- 
monly go bareheaded; but, when they walk abroad, 
generally make uſe of an umbrella, which thoſe 
in genteel circumſtances have carried over their 
heads by a ſervant; but in travelling, inſtead of 
an umbrella, they wear a large tranſparent hat, 
exceeding light, neatly made of ſplit bamboos. 
This hat is not only worn by men on their jour» 
nies, but by women in cities and villages, at all times, 
and in all weathers. Travellers have alſo a long 
cloak againſt rainy weather, made of double var- 
niſtred oiled paper, fo large and wide, as to cover, 
not only the man and his baggage, but the back and 
fides,of the horſe. Travellers alſo wear very wide 
drawers, which cover their legs: and ſome, inſtead 
of ſtockings, wrap a broad zibbon about their legs, 

| Ordinazy 
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Ordinary ſervants wear no drawers, and, for expe- 
dition-ſake, tuck their gowns quite up to their belts, 
expoſing their backfides and privy parts, which 
they ſay they have no reaſon to be aſhamed of, 
As both ſexes never go abroad without fans, in 
their journies they commonly uſe ſuch as have the 
roads printed upon them, and tell how many miles 
they are to travel, what inns they are to go to, 
and what is the price of proviſons. The Japa- 
neſe, who are generally ſhort and thick, make a 
very odd figure, with their large hat, wide breeches 
and cloak, together with their ſitting erofs- legged 
on the horſe, which makes them appear broader 
than they are long. The traveller does not trou- 
ble himſelf with the bridle, the horſe being led 
by one of his footmen, who walks on the horſe's 
right ſide, near the head, both he and his compa- 
nion ſinging merry fongs to divert themſelves, and 
animate the horſes, The great men are carried 
by their ſervants, in a kind of ſedan, though the 
journey be ever ſo long. Both the rich and poor 
wear a ſword by their fide; or at leaſt a dagger, 


and a fan in their hand; but the nobility and 


ſoldiers have the privilege of wearing two ſwords. 


NoTwI1THSTANDING the extreme ſuperſtition 


of the Japaneſe, which appears on every occaſion; 


their behaviour, from the meaneſt countryman 


up to the greateſt lord, is ſuch; that the whole 
empire may be termed a ſchool of civility and 
good manners; and, were they not abſolutely de- 
nied a free eorreſpondence with foreigners, they 
would receive them with the utmoſt Kindneſs and 
pleaſure. They do not want generoſity and huma- 
nity, but are extremely vindictive; when injured ; 
and mutual enmity « ſeldom+ ceaſes, But with the 
death of one of the parties! They are not defi- 


dient in perſonal- bravery; they. are induſtrious; 


— 
- 
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and inured to hardſhips ; are ſatisfied with little; 
and the generality live on plants and roots, tur- 
tle, ſhell-fiſh, ſea-weeds, and the like. Water 
and tea are their common drink ; and they ſleep 
on a matt, uſing, inſtead of a pillew, a block of 
wood, ſomewhat hollowed in the middle; yet they 
are very nice in keeping themſelves, their cloaths, 
and their houſes, neat and clean. They differ 
from the Chineſe in many particulars ; are more 
ingenious, and exce] them in the arts, particu- 
larly in carving, engraviag, gilding of metals, 


and the beauty of their porcelane and japanned 


work; and, while the Chineſe are juſtly confider- 
ed as a crafty, cunning, and knaviſh people, the 
Japaneſe are admired for theis ſtrict honeſty, faithy- 
fulneſs, and generoſity ;. and no people are more 
careful to. breed-up their children to a love of theſe, 

and every other virtue. ; 
THEIR marriages are celebrated at the foot of 
an idol,. where the bridegroom and bride have 
two tapers or lamps put into their hands, white 
the prieſt pronounces the words : after which the 
bride throws the toys ſhe had played with in her 
childhood into the fire, and in their ſtead receives 
from her relations. preſents ſuitable to her preſent 
condition, with. their congratulations and good 
wiſhes. At length, after ſome offerings made to 
the idol, the whole company, attended: with vocal 
and inſtrumental muſic, are conducted to the bride- 
groom's - houſe, where the. feaſt laſts a week. 
The noble- and wealthy ſtrive to honour the day 
with great pomp: and ceremony, and abundance 
of ſuperſtitions are impoſed upon the credulous lait 
by their prieſts. . $16 #;% 
TEIA government is perfectly deſpotic, and 
regulated in a manner very ſingular and peculiar 
to themſelves ;, but conſiſts of ſuch a number of 
regulations, 
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regulations, to preſerve order and harmony amongſt 
them, that we have nat room to enter upon the par. 
ticulars. There is ſcarce any crime but is puniſhed 
with death, except the criminal be a prince or petty 
king; for the emperor has feveral tributary mo- 
narchs under him. Theſe are generally baniſhed 
to ſome barren ifland ; but other perſons, immedi. 
ately upon conviction before a proper judge, are 
Hurried to execution. Cheating of any kind, even 
at play; a lye, or prevarication before a magiſtrate; 
theft, though of the ſmalleſt kind ; a breach of 
the peace, a blow, detraction, or other wrong to 
a man's good character, are all puniſhed with death; 
and it muſt be a very trifling injury, or be alle- 
viated with ſome very favourable cicumftances, 
that is ſuffered to eſcape with a pecuniary pu- 
niſhment. As for corporal puniſhments ſhort of 
death, they are ſeldom uſed but by mafters on 
heir ſlaves. In crimes againſt the government, or 
againſt the public peace, not only the criminal him- 
ſelf, but his parents, brothers, children, and even 
more diſtant relations, are all put to death at one 
and the fame hour, let them be at ever ſo great 
à diſtance from each other, = ripping open their 
bowels. But, as for the female relations, they are 
generally treated with Jefs ſeverity ; for, except in 
eaſes of high treaſon, the wives and daughters ars 
only fold for flaves. | 
One of the moſt remarkable ceremonies of the 
Fapaneſe is only obſerved in the city of Nagaſaki, 
where the Chriſtian religion had once the ſtrongeſt 
Footing ; but the inſolent behaviour of the Portu- 
gueſe prieſts to ſome of the nobility,, and their 
engaging in a plot to dethrone the emperor, who 
had granted them his protection; and place a 
'Chrittian on the throne, occaſioned their expulſion 
and a dreadful perſeeution This — p 
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called the figure-treading ; for, in the beginning of 
the year, they. annually trample, with great cere- 
mony, upon a crucifix, an image of the Virgin 
Mary, or ſome other ſaint, as a proof of their re- 
nouncing the Chriſtian religion. They begin in 
two different parts of the city, going from houſe 
to houſe, and ſtreet n Ius till at the people, 


both old and trampled on theſe im 
— = * and about NN 


young children, unable to walk, are held by their 
mothers, to touch the images with their feet, It 
has been aſſerted that the Dutch ſubmit to this ce- 
remony, to ſhew they are not Chyiſtians ; dut Mr. 
Kœmpſer, the lateſt and infinitely the weſt and 
moſt accurate writer that has-deſertbed-this doun- 
try, aſſerts, that this is an unjuſt calumny, and 
maintains that they freely on their 
ans, but juſtly maintain that their Tamtin enen -ave 
er from thoſe of the 
ux Dutch indeed are the only Buropeans-whp 
trade r they of wing: a Tory a very 
quzatiey ned oopper 
Ko Japaneſe camphire ; ome: hundred — 
of Japaneſe poroelane; all forts of japanned cab | 
_ * cheſts of drawers, and the lie; um- 
las, ſcreens, and hanging paper 3 a great deal 
of gold in ſpecie; rice, - tea, pickled. Fruits, and 
marmalades. 

Havrne thus given an -account of the moſt 
remarkable eurioſities of Ohina and Japan, it 18- 
mains to take a view of the Aſiatic iflands in the 
Indian acean, which are very numerous, and which 
we thought more proper to be conſidered all“ to- 
g<ther, chan to interrupt our ſurrey of the conti- 
.. 
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ot me INDIAN-ISLANDS i 
OY WO OT I IDMAY offs _ 

FossiIs, VOLCANOES, SPRINGS, &. 1 


= THE chief of theſe iflands, which are almoſt "wy 
| innumerable, are Formoſa, Tinian, Mania 
and Mindanao, (two of the Philippines) Borneo, 
Celebes, — umatra, Ceylon, and the Banda 
iſlands. Many of their productions being the 
ſame with thoſe already deſcribed in ſpeaking of 
the Aſiatic continent, we ſhall - not have occaſion 
to ſay much more concerning theme The Hland 
of Borneo, for inſtance, produces | abundance of 
diamonds and other precious ſtones,;for an account 
whereof we refer the reader to the chapter which 
treats of the Eaſt - Indies. Several of theſe iſlands 
Have likewiſe mines of gold, ſilyer, copper, and 
iron; and gold: duſt is frequently found among the 
and of their rivers. The mountains of Formoſa 
are full of brimſtone, which makes the iſland ſub- 
Ject to earthquakes. 'In; the Philippine iflands 
there are ſeveral burning mountains, which have 
tall the dreadful effects of Etna and Veſuvius, 
being attended with violent earthquakes rending 
the very rocks, and ſcattering ſhowers of aſhes 
round the country. From theſe ſubterraneous fires 
proceed a great variety of hot baths, and ſome of 
their ſtreams are ſaid. to be ſo hot as to kill any 
animal that happens to fall into them; but the 
water, when cool, is well taſted, and reckoned a b 
_ wholſome drink. About half a mile from one of 
theſe hot rivets is another exceſſive cold one, and | 
yet eſteemed equally wholſome with the former | 
ton common drinking. There is a. volcano A 
8 | middle 
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middle of the iſland of Sumatra, and Nieuboff men- 
tions ſeveral ſulphureous ſprings iſſuing from the 
rocks, whoſe water reſembles oil, is good againſt 
lameneſs, and has a ſtrong but no nauſeous fell. 
It is ſo. much valued for it's medicinal qualities, 
that we are told the king of Achen prohibits the 
exportation of it on pain of det. 

In Ceylon they have mines of gold and ſilver, 
but it does not appear that any are wrought except 
thoſe of iron, of which they have great plenty, 
and their ſteel is well. tempered, Amongſt the 


precious ſtones to be found in this iſtand the rubies 
are remarkably fine, this gem being -no where fo 


common as here and in the kingdom of Pegu®. 
The cat's-eye is a fingular kind of. ſtone already 
deſcribed+, and chiefly to be met with in Ceylon 
and Borneo, though not peculiar to thoſe iflands. 
Moſt of the other gems are found in Ceylon, which 
it is ſaid are all engroſſed 8 king; and it 
mountains afford plenty of white, red, and green 


cryſtal, beſides ſalt · petre, ſulphur, and other mi- 
R F * > 1 


neral ſubſtances. 1 £9 K 2249 
TINWIA x, one of the Ladrone iſlands, may 


be juſtly ſtiled a little paradiſe. This iſland is only 


about twelve miles long, and half as much in 


breadth, but the ſoil is every- where dry and healthy. 


The land riſes in gentle flopes from the ſea · ſhore 
to the middle of the iſland, though the general 
courſe of it's aſcent is frequently interrupted by 
vallies of an eaſy deſcent, many of which wind 
irregularly through the country. Theſe vales, and 
the gradual ſwellings of the ground, are moſt 
beautifully diverſified by the mutual incroachments 


1 
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See p. 13, of this volume. 
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of woods and lawns, which-coaſt each other, and 
graverſe the iſland in large tracts. The woods 
'cankiſt of tall and fpreading trees, moſt of them 
diſtinguiſhed, either by their beauty or their fruit; 
while the lawns are of à conſiderable 
Aeadth. T heir turf is clean and uniform, it being 
compoſed of ane trafail, intermixed with a va- 
riaty of flowers. The ads are in many places 
1Qpen, and qree from all buſhes and underwoods ; 
and the: nent naſs af che adjacent turf is frequently 
-entendad to a canſidenahle Hiſtance, under the hol - 
don ſhade farmed by the trees. Hence ariſes 2 
multitude of the moſt elegant and entertaining 
| * — according to the different blendings of 
weads and anna, as they ſpread themſelves 
differently though the wallies, and over the ſlopes 
And: feclivities wirh which the place abounds. 
4 are imad mo ſtreams in the illand, 
yet che water ofthe fprings, which a where 
and, near the center of the iſland, are two or three 
pieces of excellent water, the turf:of whoſe banks 
48 as clear, as even, and as regularly difpoſed, as if 
they had hren balons formed for the decoration of 
— 1 
curlew:;and a rgrous plen the whi 
ing plover — FRI iſland — . | 
UI beauties of this. delightful fpot, are not 
fdlcly.canfined to:the exceltency- of it's landfcapes, 
Gince the animals, which during the greateſt part 
of the year, are it's only inhabitants, in ſome mea- 
fure partake of the romatic caſt of the iſland ; for 
the cattle, of which it is not unuſual to ſec herds 
of ſome thouſands feeding together in a large 
meadow, are all of them milk-white, except their 
ears, which are generally brown or black; and, 
though there are no rational. inhabitants, the _ 
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of domeſtic poultry, which in great numbers range 


the woods, contributes to the chearfulnefs and 
beauty of the place, by railing the idea of the 
neighbourhood of farms and villages. 
Tus cattle, which are ſaid to amount to at 
leaſt ten thouſand, are far from being ſhy ; they 
are extremely well taſted, and their gell of an 
eaſy digeſtion. There are alſo abundance of wild 
hogs, which are excellent food; but are very fierce, 
and can only be obtained by ſhooting them, or 
hunting them with dogs. The fowls too are ex- 
ceeding good ; and theſe are eaſily run down. The 
country is equally to be admired on account of 
it's fruit, and vegetable productions, happily adapt- 
ed to the cure of the ſcurvy ; which is of pecu- 
liar advantage, as this iſland is on the borders of 
the vaſt Eaſtern ocean. In the woods are incon- 
caivable quantities of cocoa-nuts,' with the cab- 
hages growing on the ſame tree, beſides, guavas, 
ſweet and ſour oranges, and a kind of fruit, ſaid 
to be peculiar to this and the neighbouring iſlands, 
called, by commodore Anſon's people, the bread 
fruit, of which we ſhall give a particular account, 
in tre ting of the vegetables of the Indian iſlands. 
Tris iſland has remains of buildings that 
ſhew it was once extremely populous; 0 all 


parts of it are ruins of a particular kind; theſe 
uſually conſiſt of two rows of pyramidical pillars, 
each pillar being about ſix feet from the next; and 
the diſtance between the rows about twelve feet: 
they are about five feet ſquare at the bafe, and 
about thirteen feet high, bearing, on the top of 
euch a ſemi-globe, with the flat ſurface upwards, 
The whole of the pillar and ſemi-globe is ſolid, 
being compoſed of ſand and ſtone cemented toge- 
ther, and plaſtered over. Theſe were faid, 4 

. ec 
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the .neighbouring Indians, to be foundations of 
particular buildings, ſet apart for only thoſe of the 
natives who had engaged in ſome religious vow. 
But, were they originally the baſes of their com- 
mon dwelling-houſes, their number muſt have 
been very conſiderable ; for, in many parts of the 
Iſland, they are planted very thick, and ſufficiently 
evince the multitude of it's former inhabitants.— 
This account we have inſerted here, from com- 
modote Anſon's voyage, as it can no where be 
better placed than in a work which profeſled!y 
treats of the beauties of nature. 


VEGETABLES. 


THE bread fruit grows upon a loſty tree, which, 
near the top, is divided into large ſpreading 
branches; the leaves are of a remarkable deep 
green, notched about the edges, and generally 
from a foot to eighteen inches in length. The 
fruit itfelf is found indifferently in all parts of 
the branches, and is in ſhape rather elliptical 
than round; it is covered with a rough rind, and 
is uſually ſeven or eight inches long, each grow- 
ing ſingly, and not in cluſters. The fruit is 
fitteſt to be uſed when full grown but till green; 
when, being roaſted in the embers, it has ſome 
diſtant reſemblance to the taſte of an artichoke's 
bottom, and is, like that, of a ſoft and ſpungy tex- 
ture. As it ripens, it becomes ſofter, turns yellow, 
and contracts a luſcious taſte and an agreeable 
ſmell, not unlike a ripe peach; but it is then eſ- 
teemed unwholſome, and is ſaid to produce fluxes. 
According to Mr. Dampier, it is as large as a two- 

penny loaf in his time, and the inſide ſoft, tender, 
white, and crummy, like bread; and, if eaten in 
|  *-twenty- 
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twenty-four hours after it is plucked, has a ſweet; * 
and agreeable taſte, and is in ſeaſon eight months 
in the year. Commodore Anſon's people con- 
tantly eat it, during their ſtay upon the iſland, 
inſtead of bread; and it was ſo univerſally pre-, 
ferred to it, that no ſhip's bread was expended all 
the while they ſtaid there. 
Ir is theſe iſlands, and ſome of them only, that 
furniſh; us with nutmegs cinnamon, cloves, &c. 
which ſpices are juſtly eſteemed for their ſalu- 
tary heat and aromatic odour, and ſeem in the, 
firſt place to deſerve our attention. A vulgar error. 
long prevailed, and is perhaps ſtill entertained by. 
ſome people, that nutmegs, mace, cloves, and 
cinnamon, | were all produced by one and the 
ſame tree; but this is contradicted by all our lateſt 
and beſt accounts, the opinion being only true with, 
reſpect to the mace and nutmegs. The nutmeg- 
tree grows ſpontaneouſly in ſome ſmall-iſlands call- 
ed the Banda iflands, and eſpecially in that which 
particularly bears the. name of Banda, formerly, 
poſſeſſed by the Engliſh, but now by the Dutch, 
who have monopolized the ſpice. trade to them 
ſelves, and that by ſuch methods of cruelty (wit- 
neſs their maſſacre of the Engliſh at Amboyna“). 
as is not our buſineſs to relate. And ſuch prodi- 
gious quantities of nutmegs are produced in theſe 
lands, that we are credibly informed the Dutch 


f— — — — — — 
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* This barbarous affair happened in the year 1623, when. 
the chief of the Engliſh factory at Amboyna were condemned 
and executed for a,pretended conſpiracy againſt the Dutch, 
upon evidence of thoſe whoſe confeſſions hid been extorted 
from them 'by various tortures. - After this they ſeized the 
Engli n goods at Amboyna and other iflands to a great value, 
aud haye ever fiuce ſupplied all Europe with ſpices. | 
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ſmetimes bur vaſt he aps upon the ſpot, rather than 
bring them to Europe, and over-ſtock the market. 
Tut nutmegatret very much reſembles a pear. 
"tre; but the Teaves are like thoſe of che peach, 
_ except being ſmaler; it has an a(ti-cotbured bam 
With à ſpungy wood, The bloſſoms are yettowiſh, 
with five leaves, not unlike thoſt of cherries; to 
theſe ſucevet'the fruit) hanging to a long pedicle, 
It is ſomewhat like a waltrat; and the kernel, or 
nutmeg, is cvvered with” three coats; the firſt of 
which is fleſm y ſoft, and” juicy about as thick as 
à man's finger but when ripe, gapes'{potitaneouſly, 
and falls off. Under this, is another erwering of 
an oily, elammy conſiſtence, but thin, and of an 
agrecable, fragrant ſmell, and an acrid, aromatic 
taſte. This is of a ſaffron colour, and is what we 
call mace. There is alfo a hard, woody, thin, 
brittle ſhell, of @-duſkly; reddifh colour, and in 
this is contained the nutmeg; which is at firſt 
ſoft, On gathering them, they throw them into 
quicklime, for otherwiſe worms would breed and 
deſtroy them; and then ſuffer them to dry 
. "THERE are ſeverul iſtands in the neighbourhood 
of Banda, in which nutmegs would grow, if the 
Dutch did not take eare to have them deſtroyed 
annually, This may at firſt appear ſome what ex- 
tfaordinary, ſince their being once thoroughly root- 
ed'out, one would imagine, would prevent their 
growing again; but this difficulty is caſily ſolved, 
when it is known that the birds carry them annu- 
ally into all theſe: iſlands, whence the Dutch ſtile 
them the gardeners of the ſpice- trees. Tavermer 
ſays, that, when the fruit is ripe, certain birds de- 
vour it whole, but are forced to throw it up 
again, before it be digeſted ; and that the nutmeg 
thus beſmeared with the viſcous- matter, takes 


root where it falls, and produces a tree which 
| would 
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would never thrive, was it planted* ; but this laſt 
obſervation is doubtleſs a miſtake. Thevenot ſays, 
that the birds, having picked it off the green huſk, 
ſwallow the nuts, which, after ſome the time, they 
void in the ordinary way undigeſted. 

Mx. Rar tells us, that ſeveral ſorts of birds 
devour the nutmegs, but chiefly a [mall white kind 
of pigeons ; and that, being voided whole, they take 
root the ſooner, as having been previouſly macerated 
in the ſtomach of the animal. He adds however, 
that the fruit of the trees produced in this manner 
is much worſe than that of others, and that the 
natives take no notice of it except for the mace, 
which they uſe to adulterate that which is better. 

As to the medicinal qualities of nutmegs, they 
are heating, drying, ſomewhat aſtringent, and 
ſtrengthen the head and ſtomach. They diſcuſs 
flatulencies, help digeſtion, ſweeten the breath, 
are excellent in faintings and palpitations of the 
heart, reſtrain diarrhœas, and ſtop vomitings. 
We have ſome nutmegs brought to us preſerved, 
being comfited green where they grow ; and theſe 


2» » , 


o Pliny, Theophraſtus, and other ancient naturaliſts generally 
that the miſletoe, which grows upon the oak, white 
thorn, and other trees, is propagated by birds ſwallowing tlie 
berries, and voiding them again on the branches where they 
happen to perch, the ſeeds being fertilized by paſſing through 
their bodies. Mr. Bradley endeavours to refute the — 
opinion of the ancients, that the ſeeds of the miſletoe would 
not vegeate without this preparation; and ſuppoſes that 
their unſucceſsful endeavours to propagate it in the earth have 
led them into the error, He aſſerts that it may be propagated 
by ſeed on any tree whatever, and that very eaſily; — if about 
chriſtmas, when the berries are full ripe, we apply them on 
the ſmooth bark of a tree, their viſcidity will make them 
tick ; and, provided they are not devoured by birds, we may 
exper a new plant the following year without any farther 
troudle. . AYE 
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are alſo reckoned ſtomachic, and very ſerviceable 
in flatulent diſorders, but, if eaten to exceſs, are 
ſaid to have a narcotic quality, and to produce a 
ſort of intoxication. The ſame virtues with thoſe 
of nutmegs are aſcribed to mace, but, as it's parts 
are more minute, it is thought to operate more ef- 
fectually, and to be _olleſſed of a more penetrating 
quality. The genuine oil of mace by expreſſion, 
made in the iſlands while the mace is recent, is 
brought to us in bottles, but is a very rare com- 


modity; that commonly ſold in the ſhops, being 2 


factitious kind, by no means equal to the true. ſort 
In efficacy. | HM 

THe clove-tree was formerly very common 
in moſt of the Molucca iſlands, and all nations 
furniſhed themſelves with cloves at liberty ; but 
the Dutch, to render themſelves ſole maſters of 
that merchandiſe, have found means to deſtroy 
all the clove-trees except thoſe of Ternate and 
a few other ſmall iſlands in their own poſſeſſion. 
The fruit of this tree falling on the ground takes 
root, and thus it is multiplies without any culture, 
The tree reſembles a laurel, but it's leaves are 
narrower ; ard jt is ſaid that no graſs will grow 
under it's branches, it's own root attracting all 
the humidity of the ſoil. From the age of eight 
years to a hundred it bears fruit, which is gathered 
ence a year ; though ſome ſay they crop the buds 
one year, to make them thrive the better next ; 


and ſo gather the fruit only every ſecond year. 


When the clove firſt begins to appear, it is of a 
whitiſh green colour, but grows brown as it ri- 
pens; nor is there any preparation neceſſary in 
order to render it ſuch as it comes to us, but to 
dry it in the ſun, notwithſtanding what ſome 
authors talk of ſteeping it in ſea-water to preſerve 


it from worms, Towards the head it ſeparates 
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into four parts, whoſe apices meeting at che top 
form a kind of crown, fomewhat in the antique 
manner. — Cloves are very heating and drying, 
ſtrengthen a weak ftomach, expel wind, prevent 
fainting, ſtop vomiting, and are good in malig- 
nant diſtempers. There is alſo an oil drawn from 
cloves by diſtillation, which is reckoned a ſove- 
reign remedy for the tooth-ach, and is likewiſe 
much uſed by perfumers. 

THe fine ſpicewe call cinnamon is the bark of a 
tree growing ple:tifully in Ceylon, and is perhaps 
peculiar to that ifland ; at leaſt the beſt fort is 
brought from thence, and the commerce thereof 
monopolized, like the other ſpices, by the Dutch 
Eaſt-India company. By an account given us in 
the Philoſophical Tranſactions there appear to be 
ſeveral ſpecies of the cinnamon-tree, though ſome 
are not eaſily diſtinguiſhed from each other. That 
which yields the true and beſt cinnamon, has 
leaves like thoſe of the lemon-tree, bears white 
fragrant bloſſoms, and a yellowiſh fruit not unlike 
an acorn, which has neither the ſmell nor taſte of 
the bark, but yields when boiled an oily juice, that 
hardens and becomes like tallow, and is not only 
uſed by the Ceyloneſe both internally and 1 
for ſeveral diſorders, but alſo for candles, whic 


it is ſaid are only allowed to be burnt in the 


king's palace. The young leaves of this tree are 
red, and, if rubbed between the hands, yield an 
odour more like that of cloves than that of cin- 
namon. Theſe, by diſtillation, afford an oil of a; 


bitteriſh taſte, reſembling oil of cloves to whick 


a little oil of cinnamon has been added. This 


is called oleum -malabathri, and is celebrated as 


an inſtantaneous remedy for pains of the head 


and ſtomach, and ſome other diſorders. 
K 2 - Tr 
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—_ inhabitants. of this iſland;extra&t from the 
root of the cinnamon-tree, by inciſion, a liquor 
that ſmells like camphire, and gradually coagulates 
into white grains. This ſpecies of camphire is 
alſo obtained by diſtillation from the bark of the 


root dried, bruiſed, and immerſed in water. The 


phyſiciaus of Ceylon uſe this diſtilled camphirated 
liquor with ſucceſs, exhibiting a ſpoonful of it at 
proper intervals, as a ſudoriſic, in continual and 
malignant fevers, | 
THz cinnamon-tree muſt grow a certain num- 
ber of years before the back is fit to be taken off; 
but the beſt ſort ripens two or three years ſooner 
than the other trees, which is owing to the dif- 
ference of the ſoil, they grow in. T hole, for in- 
{tance, where the ſoil is a fine white ſand, will 
be, ready in five years time, whereas thoſe that 
ſtand in a wet ſlimy ſoil muſt have ſeven or eight 
years before they are ripe enough. Thoſe trees 
likewiſe that grow in the ſhade of others, whereby 
the ſun is kept from their roots, are later on that 
account; and for the ſame reaſon the bark of ſuch 
trees has not that agreeable taſte which is obſerved 
in thoſe, that grow in a white ſandy ſoil, where, 
with a little wet, they ſtand expoſed to the ſun. 
It is rather of a bitteriſh taſte, ſomewhat aſtringent, 
and ſmells like camphire; for by the heat of the 


ſun the Famphye | is rendered ſo thin and volatile, 


that it riſes up and mixes with the j Juices of the tree, 
where it undergoes aſmall fermentation; and then, 
riſing fill. higher between, the ſubſtance of the 

wood and the thin inner membrane of the bark, it 
is at laſt ſo effectually diffuſed through the branches 
and leaves, that the leaſt trace of it is not to be 
preceingd: lean time, the thin glutinous mem- 

ane between the bark and the ſubſtance of the 


wood attracls the pureſt, ſweeteſt, and moſt — 
able 
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able particles of the juice, leaving the thick and 
groſs ones, which are puſhed forwards,” and ſerve 
to nouriſh the branches, leaves, and früie. 

To confirm the truth of what has been faid, 
our author obſerves, that, if the bark be freſh taken 
off, the juice remaining in the tree has à birterith 
taſte, not unlike that of cloves; but on'the'con- 
trary, if you taſte the inner membrane of the bark, 
when juſt taken off, you will find it moſt exqui- 
ſitely ſweet and pleaſant, whereas the outer part 
of the bark differs very little in taſte from that of 
the common trees, which ſhews that all it's ſweet- 
neſs is owing to the inner membrane. When the 
bark is laid in the ſun in order to be dried and 
convolved, this oily ſweetneſs of the inner mem- 
brane diffuſes itſelf through the outer part of it, 
(which has been ſtripped, while ſtill upon the tree, 
of it's outermoſt greeniſh coat) and impregnates it 
fo ſtrongly, as to make it a-commodity which is 


coveted and admired by al the world for it's aro+ 


matic taſte and fragrancy. B ie 41% j 
TRE cinnamon may be taken from trees that 


coming to maturity; but then they begin to loſe 
their agreeable ſweetneſs, and the bark has; more 
of the taſte of camphire ; beſides, it is then arown 
ſo thick; that, when it is laid in the ſun, it does 
not ſhrink. and wind itſelf up; but remains flat. 
And now our author thinks it worth inquiring, 
eonſidering the vaſt quantities of cinnamon that 
have been exported from the iſland of Ceylon, how 


ſuch numbers of trees fit to be barked ſtill remain 3 


for it is abſolutely falſe, that, when the bark has 
been ſtripped from the tree, it grows again in four 
or four five years, as ſome have reported. The 
truth of the matter is, that after the trees have 
b n rn ers ariſe from the roots, 
e 312 


have ſtood fourteen, fifteen, or ſixteen yeats after 


Which 
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which in ſix or ſeven years are fit to be barked; 
and hence it appears how inſtrumental the old 
roots are to the plenty and growth of cinnamon, 
The tree is propagated by the fall of the fruit, 
and it's being ſcattered by a fort of wild pigeons, 
as we have obſerved of the nutmegs. Theſe birds, 
when they fetch food for their young ones, diſ- 
perie the fruit over ſeveral parts of the iſland, 
which occaſtons the riſe of many thouſands of 
young trees, which grow on the ſides of the roads, 
and form woods and groves in ſeveral places. 

Is the ſhops, that cinnamon js generally ac- 
counted beſt that is of a yellowiſh red externally, 
and internally of @ ſomewhat darker colour; and 
it is to be choſen ſmooth, eaſily broken, of a fra- 

ant ſcent, and pungent taſte, 'That which is 

His preferable to the large kind, and the long 
pipes are more valuable than the ſhort ones, It is 
ſometimes adulterated with the bark of the caper- 
buſh, tamariſk, or the caſſia lignea; but this piece 
of fraud is eaſily detected. As to it's virtues, though 
it be an excellent cordial, and highly beneficial in 
palpitations of the heart, yet by being too often 
uſed it has been found to bring on the ſame diſ- 
order; in which caſe acids are the moſt effectual 
means of relief. 15 its 

To the account we haye given of the cinna- 
mon-tree we ſhall only add, that the caſſia lignea 
juſt mentioned, is a ſpeties of it produced in Mala- 
bar, Java, Sumatra, and the Philippine iſlands, and 
is brought into Europe in ſmall pipes like the 
Ceylonian cinnamon, but is of a darker and more 
ruſty colour, of a more compleat texture, and more 
languid ſmell. That ſort of this bark is reckoned 
beſt which is of a purpliſh colour, eaſily broken, 
fragrant, and of a ſweetiſh taſte, becauſe then it 
abounds with a volatile oleous falt, ſheathed in a 


muciJaginous, 
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mucilaginous ſubſtance; and is therefore proper 
when the intention is only moderately to. heat, 
open, reſolve, and ftrengthen.,, -— . +: * 
HavixG. mentioned that camphire is obtained 
from the root of the cinnamon-tree, it is proper 
to obferve, that it does not come from that tree 
only, but from another which grows very frequent 
in the iſland of Borneo. It is a ſubſtance of a very 
ſingular nature, diftiſting from the tree in the 
manner of a gum, and thickening into little grains 
of different figures and ſizes, It is white, tranſ- 
parent, friable, of an acrid and ſomewhat bitter- 
iſh taſte, of a penetrating fmell, and to ſome peo- 
ple greatly offenſive. We are told that camphire 
is red at firſt, but whitened either by the ſun or 
by fire; and indeed we have ver; little of the raw 
natural camphire among us, the Dutch taking 
care it ſhalf come re by Rik, and pre- 
pared to our hands. Camphire flames in an open 
fire, and, when kindled, {vie} till it be oy 
conſumed ; it Hkewiſe burns in water, and fen 
forth a thick dark fmoke, which produces a black- 
Im foot. When put intg-a pure glaſs veſſel, with 
an alembie fitted to it, it meſts by the force of fire, 


aſcends into the alembie, and there coneretes 


again into the form of camphire, without any ab- 
terat on. When put upon hot bread, if it, becomes 
moiſt, it is a ſign of it's being good and genuine; 
but, If it becomes dry, it is a proof of it's being 
bad and ſpurious. Ay campbire'confifts of highly 
volatile parts, it is very penetrating, diſcutient, 
reſolvent, corroborating, and proper to reſiſt pu- 
trefaction. It js the moſt efficacious diaphorettc 
known, it's great ſubtitty diffyfing it through the 

nee of the parts almoſt as ſoon 4s the warmth 
of the ſtomach has fet it in motion, In the courts 
of che Eaſtern princes it is burnt, together with 
en K 4 wax, 
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wax, to illumine the night; and the Indians fre. leave 
quently mix it. with acrid and aromatic ſubſtances, cotte 
of which they form troches to be chewed in order whe! 
to promote a diſcharge of the ſaliva. It is of ſin- houf 

gular efficacy in CS whether internal | 
or external, and has been found of uſe, againſt 
fevers when worn as an amulet. Some put a 
grain or two of camphire into a rotten tooth, and 

even uſe it as a gargariſm in the tooth- ach. 

Ir camphire be boiled in aqua vitæ - in a cloſe 
place till the whole be evaporated, and then a 
lighted torch or candle be introduced, the air will 
immediately catch fire and appear all in à flame, 
without doing any damage either to the place or 
the ſpectators. ae, 1 | 
. THE tree that produces ſago grows common 
enough in the Molucca iflands, and is a very uſe- 
ful one to the natives on ſeveral accounts. When 
A tree is felled, they cleave it in two in the middle, 
and dig out the pith, which is eatable eyen when 
it comes freſh out of the tree; but to make bread 
of it they pound it in a mortar till it is reduced 
to a powder ſomewhat like flour. This done, 
they fift it in a ſieve made of the bark of the ſame 
tree, and pour water upon it to. ſeparate. the fine 
part of the powder from the woody veins where- 
with the pith abounds. The flour thus filtrated 
they call ſagou, which they make into paſte, and 
| bake it in earthen ovens ; and this they do with 
very great expedition. The pith of this tree being 
well beaten in a mortar with water forms a kind 
.of emulſion, the ſediment whereof dried is the 
ſago of the ſhops. It is much uſed amongſt us, 
being a very kindly and nouriſhing food, never 
fermenting in the ſtomach, and very proper in hec- 
tic fevers —We are told that from the ſame tree 
— they draw a liquor as pleaſant as wine; that the 
= leaves, | 
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leaves, when young, are covered with a kind of 
cotton whereof they make their cloth; and that» 


when they grow older, they ſerve to thatch their 


bhouſes. | 


WAT we call dragon's-blood- is a reſinous 


ſubſtance iſſuing from a large tree which grows 
in Borneo and ſome other iſlands in the Indian 


ocean, as well as in Africa and America. This 


um has it's name from it's reddiſh colour, and 
the tree itſelf is called draco arbor, or the dragon- 


tree, by our botaniſts, ſome of whom talk of the 


figure of a dragon finely repreſented under the rind 
of the fruit of the tree; but this is a mere fiction“. 


The gum is eaſily melted in the fire, and flames 


when thrown into it, but is not diffolved in any li- 


aſtringent, and is uſed to ſtop hæmorrhages, eonglu- 


gum” of; the cherry or almond- tree, diſſolved and 


boiled in a tincture of Braſil wood; but this is onlx 


applied externally in ſome diſeaſes of horſes- 


Tue mangoſtan is a fruit of the pomiferous - 
kind, and originally a native of the Molucca iſlands, 


from whence it has of late years been tranſplanted 
to Java, where it thrives very well, and is at pre- 
ſent looked upon at Batavia as the moſt proper for 


adorning a garden, and affording an agreeable 


| | 1 
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e ancients had a notion, that the ＋ 0 fighting with 
the elephant ſucked all ifs blood through 


that, from: their blood, thus mixed on the ground, aroſe what 
thay; called en eg Sheng held in high efteem, 
J | 


is the account given by Solinus, Pliny, and others after | 
wech; But the reader need not be told thatthe whole! 
26 SOLES 36 enen EDTA a tl 
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quor without difficulty. It is a powerful drier and 


tinate wounds, and faſten looſe teeth.— There is 
alſo a counterfeit ſort of dragon's-blood made of the 


f's crs and eyes; 
that the elephant falling down dead cruſhed the dragon; and 
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ſhade: It is of a moderate ſize, ſeldom growim 
above ſixteen or eighteen feet high; and it's ſtem 
runs up ſtraight to the top oſ it's tuft, which is re- 
gular, in the form of an oblong cone, compoſed of 
ſeveral branches and twigs ſpreading themſelves 
equally bn all ſides, without leaving any vacancy, 
The ſtem at the bottom is eight or ten inches in 
diameter, gradually diminiſhing to the top; and 
the wood is white while che tree is growing, but 
browniſh when felled and dry. It's bark is ten- 
der, of a dark grey colour, and full of cracks up 
the tem, but on the twigs it is more green and 
even. The branches grow by pairs or ftories, 
which croſs each other obliquely, and not at right 
angles. 'I hofe at the bottom of the tuft are hve 
or {ix feet long, the others ſhorter as they come 
near the top. The twigs grow on the branches 
in the ſame order as thoſe on the ſtem, that is, 
-oppalite to each other, and always are leſs and 
leſs towards their extremity. The leaves alſo 
row in the ſame manner, and are ſmooth like 
thoſe of the laurel, of a ſhining green on the 
upper ide, and of an olive- colour on the back, 
pointed at the ends; and the 4Jargeſt of them are 
eight or nine inghes long, but for the generality 
ſix or ſeven, and cheir breadth always nearly equal 
to balf their length. | 
Tus flower this tree bears is about two inches 
in diameter, pretty much reſembling a ſingle roſe, 
being compoſed of four petala almoſt round, but 
a little pointed, and ſomewhat hollowed into the 
ſhape of a ſpoon. The fruit is round, of the ſize 
of a middling orange; but in this it varies, from an 
inch and a half to two and a half in diameter. It's 
top is covered with a ſort of cap in the ſhape of a 
toſe, or a ſtar with the rays ſquared off, which rays 
are commonly ſix or ſeven in number, ſeldom ſive or 
1228 ̃ eiche, 
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eight, and, being thus ſquared, form together a 
kind of polygon. The body of the fruit is con - 
tained in a thick rind or ſhell, ſome what like that 
of a pomegranate, but ſofter and more juicy. 
The colour of this caſe on the outſide is a dark 
brown purple, but the inſide is of a roſe- colour, 
and it's juice is purple. It has an aſtringent taſte, 
as that of a pomegranate has ; nor'does it ſtick 
to the parts of the fruit it incloſes, which is fut- 
rowed and divided into ſegments, much like thoſe 
of an orange, but of an unequal ſize, and not ad- 
hering to one another. The number of theſe 
ſegments is always equal to that of the rays above- 
mentioned; and the fewer there are, the larger. 
They are white, clear, fleſhy, membranous, full 


of juice, and have a mixed taſte of grapes and 


ſtrawberries. Each of the largeſt ſegments incloſes 
a ſeed of the figure and ſize of an almond ſtrip- 
ped of it's ſhell, which, as to conſiſtence and co» 
lour very much reſembles a cheſnut. - | 
TRAVELLERS in general, who ſpeak of this 
fruit, beſtow great encomiums upon it; and Dr. 
Garcin thinks it ſurpriſing, that the moſt delicious 
fruit of the Indies, and which yields to none in 
Europe, ſhould be hitherto fo little known or re- 
garded : But that gentleman, having often eaten of 
it, and found it as excellent as it is reputed where 
it grows, reſolyed to examine it's genus, fettle it's 
characters, and give a deſeription of it which might 
make it better known to botaniſts and other curi 
ous perſons ; and from his account we have made 
this extract.— Our author adde, that one may eat 
a great deal of this fruit without any inconveni- 
ency, and allow it even to fick people, being very 


. wholfome, refreſhing, and more cordial than the 


ſtrawberry, It's ſhell} has the ſame virtue with 
chat of the 6 
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an infuſon and 2 tingture of, it againſt looſe neſſes, 
and chiefly againſt dyſenteries: But the; wood of 
the tree is hx, for, nothung but fuel. 1+ 
THER, remain. yet. ſeyeral other trees and 
plants, the, produce of the Oriental iſlands, which 
ate ſo. remarkable ; as to deſerve, our. obſervation, 
parvcularly, the talipgt. in dhe iſland. of Ceylon. 
This tree grows to a great height, having no 
branches on it's trunk, hut leaves on the top ſo large 
that one of them will ſhelter fifteen or twenty men, 
They fold up like a fan, and, when dry, are ſtrong, 
light, and. phable,. inſomuch that they are uſed 
for tents and wumbrella's:; that the natives write 
upon. thera inſtead of paper.. The pith likewiſe, 
when beat in a mortar, makes tolerable. bread, 
which the Ceyloneſe eat in a time of ſcarcity, 
It is ſaid they do not build their houſes near theſe 
trees, the bloſſoms: having an offenſive ſmell. 
_ I s, Ceylon there likewiſe, grows a tree called 
kettule, which yields a pleaſant wholſome liquor“, 
whereof the natives make a. pretty good ſugar. 


tj; 
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It is an admirable provihon, as Dr. Derham obſerves, 
made by the wile Cieator for ſome countries ſubject todrought, 
that, when the waters every-where fail, there are vegetables 
4whith'contain moiſture enough not only to ſupply their own 
vegetation and wants, but afford drink alſo both to man and 
-ather creatures in their great extremities. Thus the wild pine, 
according to Dampier, has leaves that will hold a pint and 
half or a quart of rain water, which he ſays he has many times 
tet ont of the leaf with bis knife, and catched in his hat, to 
his very great relief. And Navarette tells us of a tree called 
the bejuco, which twines about other trees, with it's point 
hanging downwards; and that travellers cut off the point of 
It, from - whence immediately iſſues a ſtream of water, as 
clear as cryſtal, *enongh” for fix or eight men, and to ſpare. 
I hive drank of this liquor, ſays he, to my ſatisfaction, find» 
Ang it cool. and ſweet, It. is the common relief of .herdimen 
' . on 
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They make vopea of it's leaves} whith,” like theſe 
of the betel- tree, are faſtened ro Hard mig 
of very ſtrong fibres: Phe buus hate the. 4aft 
of almonds, and the wood is fo hard that it ſery 
for peſtles to pound rice. One particular ti 
concerning it is very wonderful, viz." that, 'whije it 
is growing, it ſheds it's leaves, but ſheds none 
many years after it is come to full maturity,” 
Ta orula bears à fruit like an olive, whic 

is uſed for purging, and makes ink by being bruiſe. 
ed and ſteeped in water. If laid upon iron, it clears 

it from ruſt in a night's time.— There is alſo a - 
tree called jackes, which bears a nut like a cheſ- _ 
nut, whoſe kernels are ufed inſtead of rice when 
it is ſcarce; and the tree yields a thick glutinous : 
ſubſtance, which the boys uſe for: bird-lime, and 
which taſtes like eggs when mixed with rice- floui. 
Rarraxs and large canes grow plentifully in 
Ceylon, running like vines along the ground, or 
up high trees, and bearing a fruit: like bunches of 
grapes, covered with prickly ſhells, which fall off 
when ripe. Within theſe there is a ſcaly huſk. 
incloſing a whitiſh kernel, of which the natives 
make a ſouriſh. pottage, agreeable enough in that 


Sy hat climate. ns | 
t, Tk have five different kinds of rice, diſtin- 
14 guiſhed by their ſeaſons of maturity, all which 
id except one, require a watery ſoil. When the rice 
7 is gathered, the women carry it to a pit, where 
d it is trod out by buffaloes ; after which it is ſepa- 
5 rated from the huſks by being pounded in a mor- 
4 tar; but the beſt ſort muſt be boiled in the huſks, . 
e or it breaks torpieces.s 1s hf HI d oY 
8 8 2 —— — . EAR _TIh Watiritni 
. on the mountains when they are thitſty.— Accounts of tt 4 - 
|. like nature are given us by Sir Hans Sloane, of which. v 

— Kall take farther notice when we come to ſpeak of Jamaica. 
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_ -— Be81DEs rice they have ſeveral ſorts of corn, 
pf which they make bread and oil ; the moſt re- 
markable whereof is a grain called tanna, ſaid to 
multiply a thouſand for one, fo that it is ſown 
only in ſmall quantities. | 
 Wz:ſhall only add to this article, that Ceylon, 
Sumatra, Java, Borneo, and other Indian iſlands, 
afford ſeveral kinds of pepper in great plenty; 
hut we refer the reader to the account already 
given of that aromatic fruit“, and proceed to the 
animal kingdom, I 


ANIMAL 8. 
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N the iſland of Ceylon are plenty of buffaloes, 
elephants, monkies of various kinds, bears, 
tygers, and jackals. The iſland is particularly fa- 
mous for it's elephants, on account of their pro- 
digious bulk, and the beauty of their ivory; and 
they are ſo numerous, as to do incredible damage 
to the huſbandmen, by breaking their trees, and 
eating and trampling down their corn. Hence the 
Tountry people are obliged to watch thoſe fields 
that lie near the woods every night; and they are 
not ſecure of their corn, even when it is placed 
in their yards. It is with great difficulty that, 
with lighted torches, and making a great noiſe, 
they can frighten them away. Their tygers and 
bears are far leſs troubleſome; for they do no 
damage to the corn, and ſeldom attack people 
without provocation; but theſe elephants, when 
tamed, are ſaid to be remarkable for their docility. 


— | 
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Tus Ceyloneſe not only make uſe of fire, to 


drive away the wild beaſts, but alſo to take deer, 


telks, &c. with which their woods abound, Two 


men go into a wood in the night-time, one of 


whom carries on his head an earthen veſſel, where< 
in a fire is made of ſticks and a kind of roſin; and 


in one hand he has a ſtaff, whereon eight bells are 
faſtened, the more harmonious, the better. The 
other man goes behind with a ſpear in his hand; 
and whilſt the deer ſtands gazing at the light, and 
attentive to the muſic of the bells, the ſpearman 
advances, and runs him through the body. They 
have another method of killing birds, deer or other 
game, which is practiſed by thoſe who are maſters. 
of a gun: viz, They make a frame large enough to 
ſcreen their body, which they cover with the 
boughs of trees, and, advancing behind this frame, 
they eaſily get near enough to fire at their mark, 
the birds or deer being not affrighted, as ſeeing; 
nothing but the green branches, | | 
BESIDES 4 tigers, and other quadru- 
peds already mentioned, there is a ſort of bear in 
Ceylon, called talgoi, or the ant-bear from his 
eating certain ants called waia, of which there 
are great numbers in that iſland. In order to 
deceive them, the bear lies down near the little 
neſts they build, as if he was dead, lolling out 
his tongue as far as he can, upon which multi- 


tudes of ants preſently fix themſelves, and the bear 


draws in his tongue and ſwallows them; and 
then, putting out his ue again, he ſoon 
catches more, continuing 5 to do till be has 
ſatisfied his hunger. The heſts or habitations 
of theſe ants are very curiouſly formed, accord- 
ing to the accounts of travellers, being built in 
little hills, and conſiſting of yaults and arches 


of 
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of the fineſt clay, and ſo ſtrong as not to becaſily - 
demoliſhed“. J k As IA - oh | #6 3487 
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Wie have heretofore given a large account of the ſagacity, 
induſtry, and œconomy of the bee; and, having mentioned t 
ant in this place, it leads us to make ſome obſervations on 
that little inſet, which the ſcripture calls exceeding wiſe, 
Prov. xxx. 24.) and to which Solomon ſends the ſſuggard 
to learn wiſdom, foreſight, care, and diligence: Go to the 
ant, | thou ſheggard, — <a, be wiſe 3 which 
having no » Overſeer, or ruler, provideth her meat in the 
ſummer, and gathereth ber food in the harveſt, Prov. vi. 6, 7,8, 
— To viewtheſe buſy animals (as an ingenious author obſerves) 
<p = f — —— 0 — we may conſider them as a 
little united, like the in a republic governed b 
it's om laws and politics.- Toy have uſually a kind of 
oblong city, divided into various ftreets, which terminate at 
different magazines. Some — of ants ſtrengthen the 
earth, and prevent it's falling in, by incruſting it with a ſur- 
face of glutinous matter; but thoſe we commonly meet with 
make their habitations by amaſling ſeveral ſplinters of. wood, 
which they uſe as rafters to ſuſtain the roof, and acroſs theſe 
they lay another rank of ſplinters, covering them with dry ruſh- 
es, graſs, and little firaws, which they raiſe with a double ſlope, 
to turn off the water from their azines, whereof ſome are 
appropriated to receive their proviſions, and in others they 
depoſit their eggs, and the worms that proceed from them.— 
As to their proviſions, they are indefatigable in bringin 
them home; and it is very pretty to ſee one of them load 
with the kernel of ſome fruit, another bending under the 
weight of a dead gnat, or ſeveral of them at work on the careaſs 
of a larger fly or other inſect. What cannot be removed they 
eat on the ſpot, and carry to their magazines whit is eapab 
of being preſerved. They ſometimes carry, and ſomes puſh 
before them, grains of wheat or barley much larger than 
themſelves; and we are told that they gnaw off the, point of the 
rain, to prevent it's „ up by the moiſture of the cells 
in which it is depoſited, ' Some pretend to have ſeen” their 
granaries, and we ſhall not abſolutely deny the fact; but it is 
robable their aureliat, commonly called ants eggs, bare 
Lot miſtaken for grains of corn.—After'the ants have paſſed 
the ſummer in a conſtant employment and fatigue, they ſnut 
Sende up in winter, and enjoy the fruits of their — 
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afily i Tuts iſland abounds with a variety of fowl, 
particularly wild peacocks, and green parrota, 

H which are very numerous. A ſpecies of the latter 
called the macaw, is of the ſize and colour of a 

— WW blick-bird ; and ſpeaks very plain when taught, 
as does alſo another ſpecies, which is of a very 

beautiful gold colour. 8 41 
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but there is reaſon to believe they eat little in that, ſeaſon,. and 
are either benumbed or buried in ſleep, like many other inſets, 
Their induſtry therefore in ſtoring up proviſions does not 
ſeem ſo much intended to guard againſt the winter, as to pro- 
vide a neceſſary ſuſtenence for their offspring; whom they 
nouriſli, as ſoon as they quit the egg, with wonderful afſiduity 
the care of their little progeny being eſteemed a maiter of 
public concern. | 
Dr. King, who was very curious in examining the gene- 
ration of ants, imagines their true eggs to be that ſine white 
ith ſubſtance, like grains of: ſygax or ſalt, which is obſeryable 
d, vpon opening an ant- hill; for viewing a bit of it with a goo. 
ole microſcope, and opening it with the point of a needle, h 
h- diſoerned many white appearances in the diſtinſt membranes, 
e, reſembling little egge, and as clear as a-fiſh's bladder; and 
re what con his conjecture is, that he found the very ſame 
y ſubſtance in the bodies of the ants themſelves. This ſubſtance; 
E 

e 

5 

4 

7 

1 

) 
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when ſcattered; the ants diligently gather into a heap, an 

lie upon it in multitudes, perhaps (as Dr. Derham ſuppoſes) 
by way of incubation. Be this as it will, when the young 
ants leave the 7 they are little worms, no longer than 
common grains of ſand, without any ſenſible motion; but, 

after they have received their nouriſhment for ſome time, 
which is diſtributed to them in equal proportions, they ſpin a 
thread, and wrap themſelves up in a whitiſh web, in which ſtate 
they are vulgarly taken for eggs, but are in reality autelia's 
ar ayinphs, t are to be transformed into a new progeny. 
And now it is very diverting, as well as ſurpriſing, to ſee with 
what affection and care the parent-ants carry about theſe aure- 
las; how they expoſe themſelves to the greateſt dangers ra- 
ther than ſorſake them; how they remove them from place to 
place in their little hills, for the benefit. of proper warmth 
-or.moifture, ſometimes bringing them to the ſurface of the 
Kurth, or carrying them down into the ground, according 
11% a3 
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- Ons of the fineſt birds of the country is of 
the ſize of a ſparrow, and as white as ſnow, ex- 
cept it's head, which is black, with a plume of 
feathers ſtanding upright ; and the tail is a foot 
long. There are others of a deep yellow, but 
in every other reſpect like the former; neither of 
them have any muſical notes. | 
I Ceylon they have a black-bird called carlos, 
as big as a ſwan, which ſeldom _— on the 
round, but perches on high trees, It has ſhort 
gs, a large head, and a long bill, but crooked, 
like that of a hawk, It has white ſpots on each 
ſide of the head, a white creſt on the top of it, 
and quacks like a duck. There is likewiſe a 
black water fow), as big as a duck, which lives 
on fiſh, and dives a great while under water. 
TuxRk are various kinds of ferpents in Ceylon, 
ſome are very large and dangerous; but there are 
two ſorts that are not thought venomous, which 
the Ceyloneſe will not deſtroy. The firlt is of a 


as the ſeaſon is warm or cold, dry or rainy: When the wet- 
ul is ſerene, they bring them up tewards the top of the 
hill in the morning, commonly on ſouth fide z 7 ww the 
appragch of night, or cold, or the appearance ers, 
they deſcend with their beloved charge to fuch a depth, that 
(as Dr, King obſerved) you may dig a foot or more before 
gou can find them;—To this extraordinary tenderneſs and 
care of their young we might add other particulars of the 
conduct of theſe little animals, ſuch as their cuſtom of re- 
moving the dead from their habitations, and their readineſs 
to alla each other in carrying burdens or invading their ene. 
mies. We might alſo enlarge on their nice formation, and 
on the wiſdom of providence in giving wings (as is reported) 
to the males at à certain age, to facilitate their acquiſition 
of food, which are denied to the females, that may be 
more st home, and attentive to domeſtic cares. But theſe 
things we leave to be inquired into by thoſe who have leiſure 
and curioſity to ſtady the wonderful works of * * 
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bluiſh colour, about two yards and à half long, 
and an inch in diameter. He frequently comes 
into their houſes in queſt of rats, creeping into 
their neſts, and defiroying them, they being his 
principal food, The other fort is about a yard 
long, half an inch in diameter, and of a green co» 
jour, like the leaves of the tree up which he climbs, 
and there lies motionleſs, waiting for birds to 
perch near him, on which he ſuddenly ſeizes. 

A 3ERPENT of Ceylon, called pimberah, is as 
thick as a man, and of a proportionable length. 
It has a terrible aſpect, on account of it's two large 
eyes placed on the top of the head next the ſides. 
The jaws are armed with teeth cut like a ſaw, 
and the mouth has a border in the form of a ſhell, 
The forehead is covered with grey and afh-co- 
loured ſcales, adorned with large beautiful , 
and futrowed acroſs with three ſtreaks, in the ſhape 
of ſo many croſſes. The ſcales in the upper part of 
the body ate reddiſh, ſhaded with large magnificent 
ſpots of a dark brown, of which ſome are roundiſh, 
and others oblong, ranged in a fine proportion from = 
the top of the head to the end of the tail, which 
is lender. This variegation is accompanied on 
the ſides with other large triangular black ſpots, 
Underneath, towards the bottom of the belly, 
there is a third row of ſpots, which are very ſmall, 
and extend near the tranſverſe ſcales, which are 
very large, of an aſh-colour, and diſpoſed in a 
beautiful order. 

- Bur, of all the ſerpents which are found in 
the Indian iſlands, or in any other part of the 
world, perhaps none is more remarkable than 
the cucullated or hooded ſerpent, ſo called from 
a kind of hood or cap that covers it's head, T his 
ſerpent, according to the relation of M. De la 
Cote, who found one as he was hunting in &. 
little iſland near Batavia, is as thick as a man's 

arm, 
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arm, and about eight feet long, being of the ſame 
| ſpecies that Tavernier mentions in his Travels, 
| We have cauſed the figure of this frightful crea- 
| ture to be engraved, which will give the reader a 
| better idea of it, than he could form from any 
| verbal deſcription. . 

To come to the feathered tribe; the birds of 

paradiſe, which are chiefly found in the Molucca 
iſlands, have been much talked of by naturaliſts, MW + 
who have deſcribed ſeveral forts of them, differing [1 

in ſize, ſhape, and colour, They have obtained 

— the name we give them, not only from their beau- 

ty, but from a vulgar opinion of their dropping 

down from heaven, it not being known where 

they breed, whence they come, or whither they 

depart. The bird is but ſmall, has a head like a 

ſwallow, with a bill ſomewhat longer, and the 

colours of it's feathers are extremely beautiful, 

Strange ſtories have been told- concerning theſe 

birds, ſuch as their wanting feet and legs; that 

they lived upon the celeſtial dew ; that they kept 

continually upon the wing, and took no reſt but on 

high in the air; that they were never taken alive, 

but when they fell down dead upon the ground, &c. 

all which things are now known to be falſe and fa- 

bulous, both by the accounts of travellers, and by 

the birds themſelves having been brought to Europe. 

Ix the iſland of Java they have great variety 

of animals, ſome of which have been already 

ſpoken of, and others will be deſcribed hereafter. 

Captain Hamilton ſays that their peacoeks have 

all red bodies, but black wings and tails, and are 

ſo large that, when they take wing, they may be 

heard half a mile. He particularly takes notice of 

a remarkable creature, called Jackoa, which is like: 

a lizard, and piſſes at any thing that-provokes it; 
and it's urine is of ſuch a-nature,' that, if it fall. + 
. uppen £0c 
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upon one's fleſh, it bliſters the ſkin, and, without 
immediate cauſtics or cutting out the part, it oy 
comes abſolutely incurable, 

THE iſland of Borneo, as well as Java has' a 
Lind of little wild horſes, beſides various Nuadru- 
peds common to it with other parts of the Indies, 
There are likewiſe parrots and parroquets of all 
ſorts; and in the evening the ſky is almoſt darkened 
with a large kind of bats, which ſome travellers 
call flying cats, reſembling a fox in colour, ſhape,, 
and ſmell, and which we apprehend are the ſame 
with thoſe already deſcribed from M. Thevenot. 
The wings of ſome of theſe bats, when extended, 
meaſure five or ſix feet from-the tip of the one'to 
that of the other, 

In Sumatra they have plenty of wild hogs, 
which the Europeans often go out to ſhoot in the 
night-time; and what they call hog-deer, a crea- 
ture about the ſize of a rabbet, that burrows in 
the woods, are alſo common in their markets. 
They have a head like a hog, are ſhanked and 
hoofed like deer, and their hocks are often tipped 
with ſilver for tobacco-ſtoppers, In this animal 

is found a ſort of hitter bezoar, reckoned ex- 
wk valuable There is likewiſe the fineſt 
breed of cocks in this iſland of any in thoſe parts 


of the world, and the cockers (it is ſaid) will often 


venture their whole eſtates on the iſſue of a battle. 
Mx. LOCKYER relates, that ſharks are often 
ſold in the markets of Achem, the capital of a 


kingdom in Sumatra; and he thinks the largeſt in 


the ſea. are found on the weſtern coaſt of that 


iland, The ſhark is generally looked upon as the 
boldeſt and moſt rayenous of all fiſhes. It's com- 
mon length is from nine to fiſteen feet, but ſome 


of them are ſaid to be twenty feet and upwards. 


It has ee and the [in is rough, like ſha- 
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green, and very hard, whence the trunk and cafe. 
anakers cover ſeveral forts of boxes and caſes with 
it; and the — is made of the ſkins of other 
fiſhes. It is of a brown and ſomewhat greeniſh 
— — by degrees to the belly. 8 Thei 
Beſh is rank, in proportion to their ſize, and at 
beſt affords but an indifferent repaſt : the fins only 
excepted, which though covered with a ſkin, hard 
enough to be uſed as a late to write on, when 
jerked or dried in the ſun, afford, when prepared 
according to the Chineſe cookery, a very delicate 
diſh. They cut them out in ftrips, or rather fila- 
ments, which, when ſeaſoned in their manner, are 
ſtewed into a tender griſtly ſubſtance, extremely 
well taſted, and is eſteemed by them very ftrength- 
ening. It has a long gullet, and in the belly of 
it are frequently found, half the body of a man, 
for it will follow a ſhip a long way in hopes of 
prey. Almoſt any thing will | Brek for a bait, but 
it is commonly too large to be maſtered by a har- 
poon or hz-gig. It requires a ſtrong hook to 
hold it, and it no ſooner touches the deck, than 
it makes the whole ſhip ſhake with the violent 
flounces of it's tail, capable of breaking a man's 
leg, yet it is preſently ſubdued by a cut from an 
ax upon it, which inſtantly deprives the fiſh of all 
power, ſo that it is ſoon diſpatched. This fiſh 
muſt, however, have been much more effectually 
the terror of the ſeas, had nature endowed it with 
an agility and diſpoſition of parts, anſwerable to 
that of it's voracity, which is ſo eſpecially aſſiſted 
with a dreadful] triple row of teeth, or, as ſome ſay, 
five or fix rows as ſharp as razors, the number of 
it's teeth being ſaid to increaſe according to it's 
age · But, beſides it's not being the ſwiſteſt ſwim- 
mer, it's mouth, by being placed confiderably with- 
in the projection of it's ſnout, towards — 
| obliges 
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obliges it to turn on ĩt's back, or at leaſt ſideways, 
caſe. ¶ to ſnap at it's prey, which Mr. Groſe ſays, it does 
with WW ſo heavily, that ſwimmers will, with a knife, 
other I either for diverſion, or for the ſake of ſhewing 
eni I cheir ſkill, attack it in it's on element, or oblige 
heit MW it to ſheer off. | 
d af Tux reverend Mr. Hughes, in his Natural 
only Hiſtory of Barbadoes, gives a very remarkable ac- 
hard I count of an engagement of this kind, which he 
vhen WM juſtly conſiders as being as great an inſtance of 
ared Wl diſintereſted friendſhip, and perſonal bravery, as 
cate ¶ any recorded in hiſtory. Some ſailors, having diſ- 
fla. embarked the laſt part of their lading in that iſland, 
are WW which was coals, thoſe who had been employed 
nely WE in that dirty work, ventured into the ſea to waſh 
gth- BW themſelves, but had not been long there, before + 
y of : perſon on board obſerved a large ſhark making 
dan, Wl towards them, and gave them notice of their dan- 
of ger; upon which they ſwam back, and all but 
but one reached the boat; and him the ſhark overtook 
ar- almoſt within reach of the oars, and, griping him 
to by the ſmall of the back, his devouring jaws ſoon 
aan Wl cut him aſunder, and as ſoon ſwallowed the lower 
ent part of his body; the remaining part was taken 
ns up, and carried on board, where his comrade was. 
an The friendſhip between him and the deceaſed had 
all long been diſtinguiſhed by a reciprocal diſcharge 
iſh of all ſuch endearing offices as implied an union 
lly and ſympathy of ſouls. On his ſeeing the ſevered: 
ith trunk of his friend, he was filled with an horror 
to WW and emotion two great for words to expreſs. 
ed During this affecting ſcene, the inſatiable ſhark 
„ vas obſerved traverſing the bloody ſurface, ſearch- 
of WW ing after the remainder of his prey: the reſt of 
8 the crew thought themſelves happy in being on 
N- board; he alone was unhappy at his not being 
- I within reach of the deſtroyer. Fired at tho fight, 
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and vowing that he would make the devourer dif. 
gorge, or be ſwallowed himfelf, he plunged into 
the deep, armed with a ſharp pointed-knife. The 
ſhark no ſooner ſaw him, but he made furiouſly 
towards him; both equally eager, the one for his 
prey, the other for revenge. The moment the 
ſhark opened his rapacious jaws, his adverſary; 
dexterouſly diving, and graſping him with his left 
band, ſomewhat below the upper fins, ſucceſsfully 
employed his knife in his right hand, giving hin 
repeated ſtabs in the belly. The enraged. ſhark, 
after many unavailing efforts, finding himſelf over- 
matched in his own element, endeavoured to dil. 
engage himſelf, ſometimes plunging to the bottom, 
then, mad with pain, rearing his uncouth form, 
now ſtained with hib own ſtreaming blood above 
the foaming waves. The crews of the ſurround. 
ing veſſels ſaw the unequal combat, uncertain 
from which of the combatants the ſtreams of blood 
iflued ; till at length the ſhark, much weakened 

the loſs of blood, made towards the ſhore, and 
with him his conqueror ; who, fluſhed with an aſ- 
furance of victory, puihed his foe with redoubled 
ardour, and by the help of an ebbing tide, dragging 
bim on ſhore, ripped up his bowels, and united and 
buried the ſevered body of his friend in one grave. 

Mr. Hughes obſerves, that this ſtory is of ſo ex- 
traordinary a nature, that he would not have dared 
to. infert it, had he not been authorized by. the 
teſtimony of a very creditable gentleman, who was 
ready to confirm the truth of it by oath. 

Im the Indian ſeas are found oyſters of a ſur- 
prizing bigneſs, a ſufficient inſtance whereof are 
thoſe mentioned by Mr. Strachan z who tells us, 
that about three leagues from Batavia he ſaw ſome 
of thoſe. ſhel-fiſh twelve inches in diameter, one 


of which ſhells grew till it was three feet * 
| | an 
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ind a'foot thick. After the fiſh was puttified he 
always obſerved a lime upon theſe ſhells, which 
lay only three, or four feet under water. 

Wx have now finiſhed our ſurvey of the Aſiatic 
continent and it's iſlands, and it is time tò proceed 
to the third part of our deſign, viz. to take a view 
of what is moſt curious and remarkable in Africa, 
ſo far as it is known to us, for to many of the in- 
land parts of it we are intirely ſtrangers. 
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Wt HE vaſt tract of land call Africa, and 
8, reckoned, in order, the third part of 
XK 


XX 
8 2 the world according to the diviſion of 

M geographers, is joined to the continent 
we have been ſurveying by the iſthmus of Suez, 2 
ſmall neck of land which cuts off the communi- 
cation between the Red - ſea and the Mediterranean. 
This laſt ſea divides it from Europe; and, being 
on all other parts ſurrounded by the Red - ſea and 
the main ocean, it may be looked upon as a huge 
peninſula, the middle regions whereof the ancients 
believed inacceſſible and uninhabitable by reaſon of 
their intolerable heat, as lying moſtly under the 
torrid zone; on which account, as well as the 
ſavageneſs of it's inhabitants, they have been little 
viſited - by ſtrangers. And, though we are much 
better acquainted with Africa than the ancients 
were, yet our knowledge is chiefly confined to 
thoſe countries that lie along the coaſts, occaſioned 


by 
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by the difficulty of travelling over it's wide ſandy 
deſerts®, and amongſt people ſavage in their na - 
ture, forbidding in their manners and language, 
and ſhy of all intercourſs with foreign nations; 
What we have to do is to conſult Dr. Pococke, 
Dr. Shaw, Mr. Norden, Mr. Moore, and othet 
modern travellers, who have given us the beſt ac- 
counts of the curioſities of thoſe-countries, whick 
fell under their obſervation; and we have choſen 
to begin with Egypt, not only as it is the neareſt 
to Aſia, but as it is the moſt celebrated, rich, and 
fertile part of Africa, 


The INUNDATION, CATARA CTS, 
| &e. of the NILE, | 


T ſeems proper to introduce our- acconnt of 
the curioſities of Egypt with ſome obſervations 
on this famous river, which has always been reck. 
oned one of it's greateſt wonders, and to which 
it's fertility- and happineſs is chiefly owing ; for, 


» — 


— — 


* One of the dangers of travelling in theſe wide extended 
waſtes of ſand is finely derided in eg of Gays | 
So, where our Tvide Numidjan — extend, 
Sudden ib imbetuous burricenes deſcend, 
Wheel through the air, in circling eddies play, 
Tear up tbe ſands, and faveef whole plains away. 
The helpleſs traveller, with wild ſurpriſe, ? 


Sees the dry deſert all around bi riſe, 
Ad, fmuther'd in the dufly whirbkwind, dite, 

And yet even theſe miſerable countries are not quite deſtitute 
of inhabitants, Providence having made man capable of living 
in moſt parts of the globe, by contriving his organs ſo as ta 
conform themſelves to the heat or cold, the moiſture or dryneſs 
of the climate he is bred in. Thus the Laplandlers live with 
comfort near the frozen pole, and the Lybians are happy in 
their ſultry deferts, 

L 2 as 
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as it ſeldom rains in the inland parts of the coun: 
try, and the ſoil is naturally dry and ſandy, if 
the lands were not annually watered by the over. 
flowing of this river, Egypt, inſtead of the moſt 
fertile, would be one of the moſt barren regions 
In the world. | 32 -, 
IE ſources or ſprings of the. Nile were ab- 
ſolutely unknown to the ancients, and baffled all 
their inquiries “; but our modern travellers, eſpe- 
cially the Portugueſe Miſſionaries, who claim the 
honour of the diſcovery, have found that they lie 
in Abyflinia, or Ethiopia Proper, in the eleventh 
or twelfth degree of north latitude; and ſome au- 
thors, particutarly Ludolphus, are of opinion that 
the Nile divides itſelf into two branches, one of 
which runs weſtward into the Atlantic ocean, and 
the other taking it's courſe northward through 
Egypt falls into the Mediterranean. Whether 
this be ſo or not, or whether the river Gambia be 
the weſtern branch called Niger, is not our buſi- 
neſs to inquire; but, the native country of the 
Nile being now diſcovered, the cauſe of it's inun- 


_— ——_— 
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* The diſcovery was in vain attempted by the Perſians, 
Greeks, and Romans, and ſuch ſtreſs did they Jay upon it, 
and think it ſo honourable an enterprize, that Lucan makes 
Cæſar ſpeak to this effect: 


Long has my curious ſoul, from early youth, 

Toul'd in the noble ſearch e ſacred truth; 

Yet ftill no views have urg d my ardour more, 

Than Miles remotefl fountain to explore : 

Then ſay, what ſource the famous flream ſupplies, 

And bids it at revolving periods riſe; 

Shew me that head from whence, fance time begun, 

The long ſucceſſion of his waves has run: 

This let me know, and all my toils ſhall ceaſe, 

The ſeword be ſheath'd, and earth be po with peace. 

f | LETTER prefixed to Moore's 7 pew: 
ation 
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dation is manifeſt, To ſay nothing of the falſe con- 
jectures that have been made about it, it is nod unt- 
verſally allowed to be occaſioned by the great rains 
that fall in Ethiopia during the months of April and 
May, whereby the river is ſo ſwelled as to lay that 
country almoſt intirely under water, and afterwards 
Egypt in it's courſe: towards the Mediterranean. 
Nor is. this inundation petuliar to the Nile, but 
common to it with other rivers that have their rife 
or- courſe between the tropies, where heavy rains 
conſtantly fall at a certain ſeaſon of the year, which 
cauſe them to break through their ordinary bounds, 
and overflow the adjacent countries in their paſſage 
to the ſea, particularly in Siam, Bengal, and other 
parts of the Eaft-Indies, - The Northern winds, 
called Eteſian by the ancients, as blowing annually 
during a certain time, have been likewiſe ſuppoſed 
to contribute not a little to the overflowing of the 
Nile, by retarding it's courſe, and forcing the ſea 
againſt the mouth of the river; but, if theſe winds 
have any ſuch effect, it muſt be inconſiderable, as 
Ludolphus obſerves, 'though he allows they may 
render the increaſe ſomewhat unequal, as they 
blow weaker or ſtronger. Thus far indeed they 
may be a cauſe of the inundation, by driving the 
clouds formed by the vapours of the Mediterranean 
as far as the mountains of Ethiopia, where they 
condenſe and fall down in violent rains; but even 
this hypotheſis: is not very plauſible, 

THEsE rains, however, being undoubtedly the 
cauſe of the Nile's overflowing, let us now con- 
ſider it's gradual rife, and the beneficial effects it 
produces. The Nile begins to ſwell in the month 
of May, but it's increaſe is not conſiderable in 
the lower Egypt till about the 20th of June, nor 
is any public notice taken of it till the 28th of 
that month, at which time it is uſually riſen five or 

L. 3 {ix 
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Lx pecks, a Turkiſh meaſure equal to about fire 
and twenty inches. Being come to this height, 
the public cryers proclaim the riſe of the river in 
the city of Cairo, and continue to publiſh how 
much it increaſes every day, till it rifes to ſixteen 
Peeks, at which time they make great rejorcings ; 
and this uſually happens at the latter end of July, 
or before the 20th of Auguſt ; but the. ſooner it 
Happens, they have the greater hopes of a plen- 
tiful ſeaſon. If the Nile do not rife to ſixteen 
peeks, the people pay no tribute that year to the 
grand Signior ; but a Rill greater height is neceſſa- 
ry to caule a general flood, and prepare the land: 
for cultivation. Eighteen peeks (Dr. Pococke in- 
farms us) are reckoned but an indifferent Nile, 
twenty a middling one, and twenty-two a very 
good one, beyond which it ſeldom riſes. If it 
chance to ziſe higher than twenty-four, the inun- 
dation is ſaid to be prejudicial, the waters in that 
caſe not retiring ſoon enough for the people to ſow 
their corn ; but we ſcarce know inſtance of 
this nature. The Nile is uſually at it's greateſt 
height about the middle of September. 

IN order to know exactly the riſe of the Nile, 
there is built, on a pleaſant iſland oppoſite to old 
Cairo, a place called the Makias, in which is 2 
famous pillar for meaſuring the Nile. It is fixed 
in a deep baſon, tbe bottom of which is on 2 
level with the bed of the river, the water paſſing 
through it. This pillar, which is placed under 
a dome, and crowned with a Corinthian capita], 
is divided into meaſures, for obſerving the riſe of 
the waters z and from the court that leads to the 
bouſe is a deſcent to the Nile, by Reps, on which 
the common peoplo believe that Moſes was found 
after he had been expoſed on the banks of the 
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As the river eannot of itfelf overflow the lands 
every-where in the neceſſary propottion, the people 
have cut, with incredible labour, a vaſt number 
of canals and trenches from one end of Egypt to 
the other, ſo that almoſt every town and village 
has it's canal, which is opened at the proper time, 
and conveys the water of the Nile to diſtant pla- 
ces. It is from theſe canals, where the banks 
of the Nile are high, that the lands are overflowed ; 
but it is otherwiſe where they are low, particu- 
larly in the Delta, which is that part of Egypt 
that lies between the two 'mouths of the river“. 
Canals are carried along the higher grounds, that 
the water may have a fall from them to the lower 
parts; and from the great canals it is drawn out 
into ſmall channels, and conveyed all over the 
country. It is likewiſe ' obfervable, that, as they 
have dikes or banks to keep the water out of the 
canals till the river is riſen to a proper height to 
let it in, To in ſome of them they have contrivances 
to keep it in after the Nile is fallen, and alſo pre- 
ſerve it in certain lakes or ponds, from whence 
they can let it out upon their lands at pleaſure. 
HE reader, however, is to underſtand, that 
ſome parts of the country lie too high to be wa- 
tered by means of the canals, and ſeveral gardens 
and plantations require more refreſhment than 
what they receive from the annual inundation ; 


U 
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A little below Cairo the Nile divides itſelf into two large 
branches, which empty themſelyes into the Mediterranean at a 
great diſtance from each other, one near Roſetto, the other 
near Damiata ; and thus the country between them is ſhaped ' 
ſomething like the Greek letter Delta, from whence it's name: 
But as to the ſeven mouths of the Nile, .much ſpoken of by 
the ancients, they are not to be found at preſent, time haying - 
made a great alteration in the face of che country. 
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and on this account they are obliged to raiſe water 
from the river, which is lodged in ciſterns or re- 
ſervoirs contrivedifor that purpoſe. This is gene- 
rally done by the Perſian wheel, a machine turned 
by oxen, which carries a rope hung with ſeveral 
veſſels, that fill as it goes round, and empty 
themſelves' at top into the reſervoir. They have 
ahother contrivance where the bank of the river 
is high; in which caſe they make a baſon on the 
fide of it, fixing near it an upright pole, and acroſs 
the top of that another with an axle, at one end 
whereof hangs a great ſtone, and at the other a 
leathern bucket, which, being drawn down into the 
water by two men, is raiſed up again by the weight 
of the ſtone, the men direCting it, and emptying it 
into the baſon. The former of theſe machines 
is * chiefly uſed in the lower parts of Egypt, the 
latter in the higher; for, as we advance up the 
river, the difficulty of railing the water increaſes. 

_ Ws may judge 1 much the fertility of Egypt 
is owing to the inundation of the Nile, when we 
confider that it leaves behind. it a ſtratum of mud 


or flime, which, without any other manure, re- 


news all the ſtrength of the ſoil that the forego- 
ing harveſt had impaired; nay, it is frequently 


found neceſſary to temper it with a little ſand, to 
abate it's exceſſive richneſs. And here it is worth 
obſerving, that the ſurface of the ground muſt 


rave been conſiderably raiſed, in a long courſe of 
years, by theſe repeated acceſſions of mud and ſlime, 


ſo that formerly a leſs riſing of the Nile was ſuffi- 


cient to overflow the country than at preſent. As 
to the quantity of mud thus annually left by the 
river, it is a point not eaſy to determine, but 
Dr. Shaw ſuppoſes that the ſurface of the land of 
Egypt is thereby raiſed ſomewhat more than a foot 


in a hundred years; according to which compu- 


tation, 
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tation, the perpendicular acceſſion of ſoil from the 
deluge to the preſent time muſt have been about 
two and forty feet. And hence the doctor ima-; 
gines, that in proceſs of time the whole country 
may be reduced to the greateſt barrenneſs, by be- 
ing raiſed ſo high that the river will not be able to 
overflow it's banks. But Dr. Pococke is of ano- 
ther opinion, as ſuppoſing that a great quantity of 
ſoil is annually carried off in the productions of the 
earth, (which in Egypt is not ſupplied by manure. 
ing) and that the bed of the Nile may be raiſed. 
by the ſubſiding of the heavier ſandy particles; for 
which reaſon he thinks it improbable that the land 
will ever riſe to ſuch a height, as to be deprived 
of the uſual] inundations. He obſerves however, 
if that ſhould ever be the caſe in the Lower Egypt, 
the inhabitants would only be in the condition of 
thoſe of Upper Egypt, who are obliged to raiſe the 
water by art and labour. | ok 
Wirk reſpect to the diſtribution of the waters 
of the Nile by means of canals, &c. we ſhall only 
add, that there is a great canal (Khalis they call it) 
which runs from the river, quite through the city 
of Cairo, and ſeveral miles beyond it. Near the 
mouth of this canal there is a mound or mole, , 
which is every year broken down with great ſo- 
lemnity and rejoicing, when the Nile riſes to the 
height of ſixteen peeks; and thereby the water 
is conveyed into the city, and from thence into 
the gardens and the adjacent country. The 
baſhaw himſelf accompanied by all his great offi- 
cers, and attended by a vaſt multitude of people, 
aſſiſts at the ceremony of cutting this bank; and 
on this occaſion the trumpets and other muſic, 
the repeated ſhouts of the people, the firing of 
guns, &c. make an agreeable confuſion.” In ſhort, 
donfires, illuminations. fireworks, ſeveral forts of 
* | L 5 games 
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games and exercifes®, and whatever can expreſs 
an univerſal joy, are continued for three days and 

nights. ſaccetfively, | 
" BeroRt we leave the Nile i is proper to take 
notice of it's famous catarafts, which are uſually 
reckoned ſeven in number, where the river pours 
itſelf down high precipices with fuch a prodigious 
noiſe, that it may be heard at the diſtance of ſe- 
veral leagues. De ' Iffe repreſents one of them 
as falling from a height of two hundred feet, 
with a noiſe exceeding that of the loudeſt thunder; 
and it is faid the water breaking with the fall 
raiſes ſuch thick miſts, that at a diſtanee they 
like clouds. It is alfo reperted. that the 
water in it's fall forms a kind of arch, under which 
one may walk without being. wetted; and the 
neighbouring people feem formerly to have made 
this a diverſion, there being ſeveral niches and 
feats cut in the rock, and likewiſe ſome grottoes, 
which are now become inaccefible, Seneca re- 
htes a practice of the inhabitants near the cataracts 
of the Nile, which appears quite incredible, viz. 
That two of them get. into a fmall boat, the one 
to guide it, the other to throw out the water, and, 
directing the little veſſel with their hands, they dex- 
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M. Theyenot, who was twiee preſent at the ceremony 
we are ſpeaking of, tells us that, among other diverting fights 
exhibited on 1 he ſaw two ſwimmers, whoſe per- 
formances were very ſurprikag. One of theſe, with his hands 
tied behind him, and his feet bound with a chain weighing 
ten pounds, ſtood upright in the water, and in that manner 
went from the ning of the canal. quite tifrough Cairo, 
which is three miles and upwards. The other fellow fwam in 
chains from one end of the canal to the other, with a pipe in 
- his mouth, anda diſh of cdffee in his hang, without ſpilling 

IF z, and. both theſe ſwimmers were handſomely —_— | 
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trouſſy ſteer through the narrow channels without 
touching the rocks, till at laſt they are hurried 
down the precipice by the falling river. The 
frighted ſpectator now thinks them inevitably 
. ſwallowed up and loſt, but preſently ſees them ap- 
r again upon the water at a great diſtance. 
ome modern travellers ſeem to confirm this ac« 
count; but Dr. Pococke, who lately faw ſeveral of 
the cataracts, takes no notice of any fuch practice; 
nor does he repreſent them as ſuch frightful falls as 
they are generally ſuppoſed to be. The doctors tells 
us of fome rocks that lie acrofs the river in three 
different places, dividing the fiream, and caufin 
feveral falls of water; but he makes the greate 
of them not above ſeven or eight feet, and others 
about' four or five, He acknowledges however, 
that the natives talked of other catatacts beſides 
thoſe he ſaw, and even reckoned ſeven of then, 
which ſeems to agree with the accounts of the an- 
cients : But, as to the Catadupa, thoſe high cata- 
rats whoſe noiſe made the neighbouring intiabi- 
tants deaf, he looks upon the whole as fibufous. 
We ſhall finiſh our account of the Niſe by 
obſerving, that the waters of it run through # 
canal during fix months Into the lake of Meeris, 
and during the other fix months flow) back. from 
the lake into the Nile. This lake is faid to have 
been dug by a king: of Egypt of the ſame name, 
in order to correct the irregularities of the Nile, 
by receiving the ſuperfluous waters when the river 
roſe too high, and by ſupplying the lands with was 
ter when the river failed; which was let aut of the 
lake into the adjacent country b bs number of 
canals and ditches. Many of theſe canals ate ll 
ſubſiſting, which are equally ferviceable.co the pre- 
ſent inhabitants of Egypt as they were to the an- 
cient, and — -; moſt „ 
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of public benefit, to the patriarch Joſeph, whoſe 

name they have given to the great canal whereby 

the lake has a communication with the Nile. 
ACCORDING to the accounts of Herodotus and 


and Diodorus, this lake was no leſs than three 


thouſand ſix hundred ſtadia, or four hundred and 
fifty miles in circumference, whereas Pomponius 
Mela makes it no more than twenty miles ; but 
the critics ſuppoſe this to be a miſtake in Mela's 
copy, and have accordingly corrected it by thoſe 
hiſtorians. . The truth ſeems to lie between theſe 
two extremes, for travellers of veracity aſſure us, 
that the lake of Mceris is at this day between forty 
and fifty miles in length, and ten or twelve in 
breadth ; though the extent of it varies, as the Nile 
ſinks or riſes. It's banks are of a blackiſh ſoil, 
between which and the water the ground is ſlaty, 
and part of it covered with a deep ſlimy mud, with 
4 thin cake of ſalt upon it's — -- The water 
has a muddy taſte, is almoſt as ſalt as the ſea, and 
conſequently very diſagreeable ; but it is freſher 
towards the partwhere he canal enters from the river. 
IT 0; form, this prodigious lake, if it was made 
by art, a vaſt quantity of earth muſt have been 
dug up, which naturally led Herodotus to inquire 
what became of it, and the Egyptians told him it 
was thrown into. the Nile, and diſperſed by the 
current of that river. This account, however, 
ſeems far from being fatisfactory; and, as the in- 
babitants of the country could give no better an- 
ſwer to the hiſtorian's queſtion, it is reaſonable to 
ſuppoſe this ſpacious lake was rather a work of 
nature than of art, though perhaps king Meeris 
might enlarge it, by opening or cleanſing it's com- 
munication. with the Nile, erecting flood-gates, 
and even linking ſome part of it deeper than it 
Was originally 3. and this might give iſe to the 
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tradition that he cauſed the whole cavity to be dug, 
and formed the lake which retained his name. 

Havins finiſhed our account. of the Nile 
and. what relates to it, except it's animals, which 
will be deſcribed hereafter, we ſhould proceed, ac- 
cording to our method, to the foſſils of Egypt; 
but, as. we find nothing remarkable enough to 
detain us on that ſubje&®, we ſhall paſs it over, 
and in the next place take a view of it's vegetable 
productions. | 70812 


VEGETABIL ES. 


T is not to be ſuppoſed, that ſuch a country 
as Egypt, which is very hot and annually over- 
flowed, ſhould produce any great variety of plants; 
and it may be preſumed that very few, except thoſe 
of the aquatic kind, were originally produced in 
Egypt, but have been tranſplanted thither from 
other countries. The celebrated plant called pa- 
pyrus, or biblus, which formerly grew plentifully * 
on the banks of the Nile, and is perhaps a native 

of Egypt+, is now nou to be met with, the poorer 
fort of people having almoſt deſtroyed it, by digg- 
ing up the roots for fuel. This plant was made 
uſe of by the ancients to write upon, and thence 
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Egypt is ſcarce noted for any thing of this kind except 
it's marble, eſpecially it's fine porphyry, of which we have given 
a Ce{cription in treating of the foſſils in Turky in Afia, | 

+ Though the papyrus e e in Egypt, it was alſo 
ſound in India; and Guilandinus afſures us he ſaw it in 
Chaldea, at the confluence of the Tigris and Euphrates, large 
fens, wherein with his own hands he plucked a papyrus dif- 
ering in nothing from that of the Nile. Strabo likewiſe 
ſpeaks of a fort growing in Italy ; but we do not find it was 
ever uſed f coat ng paper oe) ooo bxlss 464 11.983 
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our paper had it's name. It has a large ftem, from 
whence ſome ſay they took the pith, which they 
worked into a white paſte or glue, and of that made 
8 kind of paper, almoft in the ſame manner as we 
— our linen rags; but others ſay they uſed 
the 1thner rind for that purpoſe®. According to 
Pliny the root of this plant is as thick as a man's 
arm, and ten cubits long, from whence ariſe a 
great number of triangular ſtalks, at the extremi- 
ties whereof it's flowers are ranged in cluſters. 
It's root is woody and knotty, it's leaves long like 
thoſe of the bulruſh, and it's tafte and ſmell re- 
ſemble thoſe of the cyperus, of which ſome reckon 
Ir is to be obferved, that beſides paper the 


ancients made ropes, ſails, mats, blankets, ſhoes, 
and ſeveral domeſtie utenſils of the papyrus ; but, 


more uſeful inventions having ſet all this afide, the 
plant is now neglected, and almoſt extirpated out 
of Egypt. | | / 
. Heme it may not be amiſs to add fome remarks 
on the antiquity of the art of making paper of the 


alk. 
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» The manrer of making the Egyptian paper was as fol- 
laws: They began with lopping off the root and head of the 
Papyrus, as of no uſe in this manufafture; the .remaining 

em they lit lengthways into two equal parts, and from each 
of thefe they ſtripped the thin ſcaly coats eee it 
was compoſed, with the point of a penknife. The innermoſt 
of theſe pelltctes were reckoned the beſt, and thoſe neareſt 
the rind or bark the worſt ; and accordingly they were kept 
. ſeparate, and conftitnted diffe; ent kinds 7 paper. As the 
pellicles were taken off, they extended them on a table, and 
then two of them were laid over each ather tranſverſely, ſo 
that their fibres made right angles. In this ſtate they were 
— together with the muddy water of the Nile, then preſſed, 
dried, and laſtly ffatted and by beating them with 
a mallet ;; though ſometimes, with a hemiſphere of glaſs or 
the like, they gave them a farther polim. Ihe 


papyrus, 
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papyrus, the origin whereof is indeed very obſcure 
though undonbtedly it was firſt diſcovered in Egypt, 


7 and, according to Iſidore, in the city of Memphis. 
ye The æra of the invention is fixed by Varro, the 
ed moſt learned of the Romans, to the time of Alex- 
0 ander the Great, aſter the building of Alexandria 


by that eonqueror; but ſeveral objections of no 
ſmall weight are brought againſt this deciſion. 
Pliny recites paſſage out of a ancient an- 
naliſt, wherein mention is made of paper-books 
found in Numa's tomb, who was prior to Alexan- 
der above three hundred years. In effect, Guilan- 
dinus maintains with great erudition, that the name 
and uſe of the papyrus were known to the Greeks 
long before Alexander conquered Egypt; and yet 
ſome have doubted whether the art of manufactur- 
ing the papyrus was ſo ancient as Alexander's 
time, chiefly on this ground, that, for two hundred 
rs after Alexander, men wrote on ſkins and 
arks of trees. But this reaſoning is not conclu- 
| five ; the ſcarcity of the new manufacture may 
account for the uſe of thoſe things, and paper 
| might have been known in t, Judea, Syria, 
— other parts of Aſia, long beſore the birth of 
Alexander, though not in common uſe; but it 
eame later to the Europeans, and probably was 
krft publicly known amongſt them by means of 
Alexander's conqueſt. 
Wren the manu facture of the Egyptian paper 
eeaſed, is another queftion ; for at preſent it ma 
de reckoned amongſt thoſe arts that are loſt. 
TRA palm or date tree is one of the moſt ufefut 
that Egypt produces, but 'we have little to ay 
concerning it here, having defcribed it, and given 
an account of the manner of it's propagation, 
amongſt the vegetables of Perſta. The largeſt in 
Egypt grow about Faiume, where they are ſawn 


to 
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into boards, which is not uſual in other places. 
We have only to add, that the dates are ripe in 
November, and are reckoned very proper to be 
eaten in that cool ſeaſon, being of a warm nature, 
and comfortable to the ſtomach. From this fruit 
they likewiſe draw a tolerable ſpirit, much uſed 
by the Chriſtians of Upper Egypt; and this liquor 
in ſome meaſure ſupplies the place of wine, which 
Providence has not given to the country. 
Tu dumez, the ſycamore of the ancients“, 
which the Europeans call Pharaoh's fig, is com- 
mon enough about the villages near Cairo, and is 
likewiſe found in ſome -parts of Syria. It is a 
large ſpreading tree, with round leaves, and bears 
a fruit like the common figs, but ſomething ſmaller, 
and not much eſteemed. It is remarkable that 
the fruit grows on ſeveral ſhort branches without 
leaves, that ſhoot out from the main limbs of the 
tree; and at the end of the fig there gathers a ſort 
of water, which is let out by cutting the ſkin, 
otherwiſe the fruit will not come to perfection. 
The tree is propagated by planting it's branches, 
which grow very faſt, ef 1 
TRE caſſia fiſtula, which we call the pudding- 
pipe · tree, is not uncommon in Egypt, though it does 
not ſeem to be a native of the country. The tree 
is tall, it's bark aſn- coloured, it's wood very firm, 
it's grain cloſe; and at the center it is black, but 
ellowiſh towards the outſide. It's flowers are alſo 
yellowiſh, and produce a. fruit in the form of a 
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It is to be obſerved, that what we now improperly call 
the ſycamore · tree is in reality a kind of maple, and very dif- 
ferent from the ſycomorus of the ancients. Of the wood of 
the ſycamore the ancient Egyptians made their coffins, ſome 
of * found to this very day. 5 | 


2 


long pod, 
iſh pulp, divided by ſmall woody cells; and in this 


pulp are found little hard grains, ſhaped like hearts, 


which are the ſeed of the tree. Caſſia likewiſe 


grows in Braſil and in the Antillis, from which 
lands we chiefly receive it, though heretofore the 
popular caſſia was that brought from the Levant: 
The Egyptians, never uſe the caſſia pods till they 
are four months old ; for, when young and recent, 


they are obſerved to be noxious. They uſe the 


pulp extracted from the pod, in form of a bolus or 
potion; and are of opinion that taken internally 
it cools. and purifies the blood, It is alſo found 
very / beneficial to the bladder and kidneys, as ex- 
tinguiſhing any immoderate heat of thoſe parts, 


and -preventing the generation of ſtones and gravel. 


The Egyptians likewiſe uſe it to alleviate the gout 
and hot pains of the joints, applying it by way of 


therefore good in feveriſh diſorders... 
THE acacia, or Egyptian thorn, ou ht to be 
mentioned amongſt the vegetables of Egypt, as 
being of conſiderable uſe in medicine, and grow- 
ing chiefly. in that country and Arabia. F 


eight ounces, which are externally 


for curing ulcers in the mouth and fiſſures of the 


lips, for taſtening the teeth and ſtrengthening weak 


joints, and for ſtopping hemorrhages and fluxes.—— 
The German acacia is a counterfeit ſort, being 


the juice of unripe floes init, and put up in 


Vladders like. the former, 4 
| In 
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which when ripe is full of a black ſweet- 


plaſter to the part affected. It allays thirſt, and i 4 


rom 
the green pods it bears a juice is expreſſed and in- 
ſpiſlated, which is brought to us in bladders, con- 
taining globular maſſes weighing from four to 

in, blackiſh, but 
internally of a ſhining brown colour, hard, brittle, 
and of an auſtere taſte. This juice we call acacia, 
and uſe it for preventing inflammations inthe eyes, 
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In Egypt there is à tree called ſount, Which 
ſeems to de a ſpecies of the acucia, und probably 
a native of the country. It is often planted on 
the Tides of the road, and there are liebe woods 
of it nest ſome villages. It's keys or polls are 
wed, inſtead of bark, in tanning of leather. 
There is another ſort called fetneh, whieh is cul. 
tivated in gardens, it's yellow flowers beitig eſteem- 
ed on account'of their ſweetneſs; but it's roots, 
when opened and bruiſed, emit a diſagreeable 
imell, and that perceptible to a conſiderable diſ- 
tance, © | 1 1 5 | 
SNA is the leaf of a ſhrub which is not peculiar 
to Egypt, but cultivated in ſeveral parts of Afia ; 
and this is confeſſedly the beſt fort, being much 
fuperiar in goodneſs to that of Italy. The ſhrub 
grows to the height of five or fix feet, it's leaves 
ate haped like the point of a ſpear, it's flowers 
are yellow, and it's fruit is a greeniſh flat pod, 
containing ſeveral cells of ſeeds reſembling Fete. 
Ktones, which ſome phyſicians prefer to the leaves 
themfelves. Sens purges phlegm in a particular 
manner; but, as it is apt to gripe, it ought to be 
given with caution to thoſe who have weak bowels, 
or are of an inflamm habit of body, That 
ſena is to be choſen whoſe leaves are the ſharpeſt- 
pointed, and ſmell freſheſt; the brightneſs of it's 
colour, and quickneſs of it's flavour are alfo indi- 
cations of it's goodneſs, | 
Tux tree producing the fruit called ſebeſtens 
is found in Egypt, as well as in ſeveral parts of 
Aſia. It flowers in the ſpring, and the fruit is 
ripe in autumn, reſembling a little plum or prune, 
being of a blackiſh colour, it's pulp very ſweet 
and glutinous, and inclofing a triangular kernel. 
are of ſome uſe in medicine, as they 
moiſten, ſoften, and obtund the acrimony of the 
* humours. 
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humpurs. They are principally uſed in ſharp ca- 
and in Mort, as in figure, ſo in vigtues, they re- 
ſemble damfins.—A kind of glue or birdlime 5s 
made of this fruit, called birdlime of Alexandria ; 
and the Egyptians bruiſe it, and apply at as a cata- 
plaſm to diſcuſs bard ſwellings. 
Ix the lower Egypt, eſpecially near Roſetta, 
the lotus grows in great abundance. This plant 
is a ſpecies of the water-lilly ; it's leaves flaat on 
the water, and cover it's ſurface, producing many 
flowers, which were formerly wove into the crowns 
of conquerors. The ancient Egyptians made 
bread of the middle or pulp of the lotus dried, 
which reſembles that of a poppy'; and they uſed to 
eat the root of it, which is round, and as big as 
an apple. After the flowers follow round green 
pods, which contain a feed not unlike that of a 
cabbage. At preſent the Egyptians wake a drink of 
this plant, mixed with ſugar, which is good againſt 
inward heats; and in ſummer they eat the falk 
and heads of it raw, which are ſweet, moiſtening, 
and cooling. 
Tut alhcnna, alcanna, or alkenna, as it is call- 
ed in our ſhops, is a fhrub that ſhoots forth many 
branches, bearing leaves like thoſe of an olive · tree, 
but ſhorter, broader, and of a more t green. 
It's flowers are ſmall, and ſet like thoſe of the el- 
der; and, having an agreeable ſmell, the Egyptians 
uſe them in their baths. They alſo make a fort 
of yellow dye of the feed of this plant, with which 
the women paint their nails, and ſometimes their 
hair, by way of ornament.—As to it's medicinal. 
virtues, it promotes the menſes, and it's leaves 
have an aſtringent quality, fo that, being chewed, 
they heal ulcers in the mouth. A decoction of 
of them cures burns ; and they arg good agninſt 


carbuncles, 
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carbuncles, and other fiery inflammations, if ap- 
plied as a cataplaſm. The flowers bruiſed in vi- 
negar eaſe pains of the head, being applied to the 
| forehead, ' 7 | ; | 
' AMoNGsT other medicinal plants Egypt affords 
the coloquintida, though it is far from being pecu- 
liar to that country. The fruit of this plant, uſu- 
ally called bitter- apple, is about the ſize of a large 
orange, and full of pulp and ſeeds, both which 
are extremely bitter, eſpecially the former. Co- 
loquintida is brought to us from the Levant, and 
is of conſiderable uſe in medicine, but chiefly in 
officinal compoſitions, being an ingredient in moſt 
purging pills. It is one of the moſt violent pur- 
gatives known, inſomuch that it ſometimes exco- 
riates the paſſages, brings away pure blood, pro- 
duces ſtrong convulſions, and brings on a fatal 
ſuper-purgation, It is therefore ſeldom given in- 
watdly in extemporaneous preſcriptions, unleſs with 
great caution, and to perſons of a robuſt conſtitu- 
tion. Some ſay that coloquintida will purge chil- 
dren, by being reduced to a paſte with ox-gall and 
applied to the navel, 
To this account of the vegetable productions 
of Egypt we ſhall add a few particulars relating 
to their harveſts, of which they have two in a 
year, a ſpring-harveſt from January to May, and 
a winter-harveſt about October. For the latter, 
before the land is overflowed, they ſow rice, Indian 
"wheat, and what they call the corn of Damaſcus, 
which produces a large cane, and has an ear like 
millet. They alſo plant their ſugar-canes at the 
ſame time; for all theſe require a great deal of 
water, eſpecially rice, the largeſt crops whereof 
are produced near Damiata and Roſetto, where 
the lands are low, and more eaſily overflowed than 
«thoſe higher up the river. Their wheat and barley 
. A are 
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are ſown in November, or ſomewhat ſooner or 
later, according as the waters of the Nile retire ; 
and what is ſown at this time of the year they 
reap in March and April. At the ſame. ſeaſon 
they ſow flax®, lentils, lupines, and other vegeta- 
bles of the like nature, which they gather in the 
ſpring 3 and about November they likewiſe culti- 
vate their carthamus, or ſafranoun as they call it, 
which grows like ſuccory, and the flower of it 
being of uſe in dying is accordingly brought into 
Europe. Their wheat is bearded, and their w__ 
has fix rows of grain in the ear, but is a coarſe 
ſort, and chiefly eaten by horſes. . They have no 
oats, but plenty of beans, with which they feed their 
camels ; and the people likewiſe. eat them green, 
both raw and boiled. Neither have they any peaſe, 
but a ſort of vetch with one large grain in each 
pod, which is eaten raw when green, and boiled 
when dry, and is not much inferior to peaſe in 
taſte, —W hat has been ſaid may ſuffice for the 
vegetables of Egypt; let us now proceed to it's 


ANIMALS. 


W E do not find any great variety of animals 

in Egypt, but ſome of them are very re- 
markable, and deſerve the attention of the curious. 
The hippopotamus, or river-horſe, claims our no- 
tice in the firſt place, which is an amphibious ani. 


Here it may not be amiſs to obſerye, that, though Egypt 
produces very good flax, it is not now ſo remarkable for it's 
fine linen as it was anciently, which was carried to ſuch a 


perfection, that the threads could ſcarce be diſcerned by the 
| niceſt eye. They had ſuch plenty of it, as not only to cloath 


their prieſts and people of condition, and to make ſhrouds 


for their dead, but to export conſiderable quantities of it into 
other countries. In ſhort, this manufacture was in great 
reſqueſt all over the Eaſt; and the ſuperfine ſort of it, called 
by us, was often dyed in purple, and bore an exceſliye price. 


* 
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ventuning into the lowor parts. of Egypt. It i; 
found: however in the Nile, and ſeems: to be a 
— of — but no and: then cemes down 


22 2 1 very ſeldom 
— — i 


that theyare common in tho ri 
gtibbs in particularly abſerved, that the higher they 
went up that river, they were the more hold and nu- 


merous. He tell us he hes aſten ſhot them ſd as to 
ſtain the water with their blood; but they always 
got away, riſing afterwards at ſome diſtance, blow - 
ing up the water; grating their tee, and roaring 
with. grent anger. This gentleman adds, that Le- 
mory is miſtaken when he affi rms they eat men, &c, 
their food being only graſs, as is t from their 
excremenms:—It: is not cafy to apprehend how this 
animal came to be called a horſe, to whieh it has 
ſearce any reſemblance, having a body like an ox, 
legs like a bent, large round feet with four claws on 
each, a tail like an elephant, and no more hair up- 
on it's body than there is upon that creature. In 
the lower jaw it has ſour large teeth, two of them 
crooked, 0 other ffraight, but ſtanding forwards, 
and all of them as thick as the horns of an ox. It's 
eyes and ears are ſmall, conſidering the bulk of the 
animal; but it has a wide mouth, great open naſ- 
trils, and an upper lip like a lion's, on which grows 
a briffly beard. M. Thevenot ſaw one of theſe 
creatures in Egypt, which had been ſhot by ſome 
Jznizaries a® it was grazing. near the river, and 
his deſeription of it agrees pretty well with” that 
Which we have given“. The teeth of the hippo- 


The learned Bechart takes the hi tamus, and not 
the elephant, to be the behemoth mentioned in — — — 
Job ; and this opinion he ſupports by various 

s 10 ; _ 


which may be foen —ͤ— 
| potamus 


mal, well known. to the ancients, but ſeldom * 
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potamus are Taid to exceed all other bones. in ſo- 
lidity and whiteneſs, which colour they always 
retain, whereas ivory in time is apt. to becamg 
yellow. Rings made of theſe teeth are ſuppoſed to 
be of great virtue againſt the cramp ; and the teſ- 
ticles of. the animal dried and. paunded are drank 
as an antidote againſt the bites. of ſerpents. As 
to what is affirmed both by the ancients, and mo- 
derns, that the hippopotamus has a method af 
bleeding e with a ſbarp-pointed reed, when, 
he finds himſelf out of order, we look upon 
as a fiction ; and, were it true, it is difficult ta 
conceive how any one ſhould have. an opportunity 
of making the obſervation. 

THE crocodile is another amphibipus animal, 
an inhabitant of the Nile, but not peculiar. to thag 
river, being alſo found in the Ganges and. other 
large rivers of India, It is ſhaped like a.lizard, 
has four ſhort thick legs, and it's feet are armed 
with claws, It's back is. covered with impena- 
trable ſcales, like ſome old pieces af armour, and 
reſembling (according:ta M. Thevenat).the-heads - 
of the nails in an..old_court-gate z, hut it's. belly ig 
ſoft, and eaſily wounded, It has a broad flat head, 
a ſnout almoſt like. a.hog,. and the opening of it's 
mouth reaches to it's ears. "The: teeth of. this 
animal are. white, lang, ſharp, and ſomewhay 
cropked,. and it's upper jaw. is, moveable, which 
can be ſaid of few other creatures“. It has no 
tongue, but there is a fleſhy ſubſtance lies alapg 
it's lower jaw, which perhaps may ſerve to turn 
it's: food. Crocodiles have. pretty latye eyess 


— — — — —J ww 


* The ſame is obſervable in parrots, and in the acus yubs 
is or gar · fiſb, and perhaps in na other animal. See Ray's 
Beg, p- 109. | = 
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and are very quick-ſighted, which is partly owing 
to à ſort of channel at the back of each eye, 
' whereby hey can' ſee behind them as well as be- 

fore. It is faid they can run faft, but, as they can- 
not eafily'turn their Jong unwieldy bodies, their 
prey has the greater opportunity of eſcaping, 
Some crocodiles are twenty. five or thirty feet in 
length, but, though they are very cruel and vora- 
cious, they ſeldom venture to attack men in com- 
panies, nor even a- ſingle petſon, unleſs they can 
do it by ſurprize. It is reported that they can- 
not take a man ſwimming in the water“, but if 
a man or beaſt ſtand'near the tiver they jump 
out ſuddenly, and ſeize him with their fore Paas 
of beat him down with their tails, wherein their 
ſtrength chiefly conſiſts.” They ſeldom go above 
twenty or thirty yards from the river, but lie 
baſking in'the winter upon banks of ſand, and in 
the heat of ſummer they generally keep under wa- 
ter. When they are diſturbed they do not ſeem 
much” afraid, but walk away ſlowly, and. hide 
themſelves gradually in the river. ' The manner of 
their propagation is by laying eggs, to the num- 
ber of fifty or fixty, and covering them about two 
feet deep in the, ſand, where they are hatched in 
twenty or thirty days. The people ſearch” for 
theſe eggs with an iron pike in order to deſtroy 
themf, for as ſoon as the young ones are hatched 


f . . 
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This ſeems to be a miſtake, for Mr. Moore lells us of 
one of the African company's ſlaves, who was carried away 
by a crocodile as he was waſhing himſelf jin the river Gambia; 
and Thevenot ſays that nobody cares to ſwim in the Nile, fer 
fear of being ſeized by theſe devonring animals. 
+ Whether the Egyptians eat the eggs of the crocodile, or 
not, travellers have not informed us; but Mr. Moore ſays, he 
hagfeen the natives about the river Gambia eat them, even when 
they had young ones in them as long as his finger, on which 
account they reckon them the greater dainty.— The eggs are 
about as big as thoſe of a gooſ:, they 
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they crawl into the river. The fleſh of the cro- 
codile (according to Thevenot) is very good food, 
and not poiſonous, as ſome have imagined. As 
to the tears of this animal, and his alluring cries! 
like thoſe of a child or perſon in diſtreſs, in order 
to draw people near him and make them his prey, 
we ſcarce need tell the reader it is nothing but a 
fiction.— The uſual way of killing erocodiles is: 
perhaps by ſhooting them in the belly, where they 
are vulnerable, as we obſerved above; but travel - 
lers give us an account of other methods of taking 
them. Sometimes they dig pits near the river, 
covering them ſlightly over, ſo that the crocodiles 
fall into them when they come aſhore; and having 
let them remain there ſeveral days, till they are 
weakened by hunger, they hamper them with ropes, 
and draw them out alive. They have likewiſe a 
way of making ſome animal cry near the river, 
which entices the crocodile out, and a man Who 
lies concealed takes an opportunity of thruſting a 
ſpear into his body; which being faſtened to @& 
rope, they let him run into the water to ſpend his 
ſtrength, then drag him out, and tie his - jaws: 
together. We have only to add, that moſt writ- 
ers make the alligator and the crocodile the ſame, 
and we are-inclined to fall in with that opinion; 
at leaſt tkere is little difference between them. 
Thoſe who think otherwiſe obſerve, that the cro- 
codile has longer legs, the knots on his back are 
thicker and higher, and his fleſh has not ſuch a 
muſky ſcent as that of the alligator. Beſides (ſay 
they) the crocodile carries his tail upwards like 
a bow, whereas the alligator drags his on the 
ground. : | | „ See 

AFTER the crocodile it is natural to take, 
notice of. a large Egyptian rat, ſuppoſed to be: 
the ichneumon of the ancients, which, according” 

Vol. IV. M to 
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ts them, uſed ta-creep down the crocadile's throat 
while he flept with his mouth apen, and, having 
fed upon his liver, gnawed his way aut again through 
the belly ofthat animal; but this ſavours too ſtrang· 
ly of fable to want confutagion?, 

Tux ichneumon is of the weaſel kind, with a 
longer and narrower bady than a cat, ſomewhat 
approaching to the ſhape and colour of a badger, 


it being of a yellowiſh grey. It's noſe is black and 


ſharp ; it's legs ſhort, and cach of it's fect has five 
tnes ; it's tail is very long; it's teeth and tongue 
much like thoſe of a cat. This is a very cleanly 
animal, 'brifk, nimble, and of great courage, for 
it will engage a dog, and deſtroy a cat, by ſeizing 
an it's throat. Yet to man it is quite inoffenſive ; 
and in pt is Kept tame, running about the 
houſe, deſtroying all vermin, and playing tricks 
like a 2 When wild, he cannot overtake 
any nimble animal; but this he makes up by bis 
aſſiduity; bis legs deing ſhort, he is not much ſeen, 
but he conceals bimſelf ſtill more, by crawling 
with his belly cloſe to the ground, which he does 
all day long; but, bis hearing being exceeding 
quick, upon the leaſt noiſe, he ſtarts up on his 
hinder legs. If the noiſe is made by any reptile, 
bird, or {mall beaſt, he obſerves whereabauts it is, 

places his noſe directly in a line with it, and pe⸗ 
gins to move. towards it. He is flow and ſilent, 
hut conſtant in his approach ; often en to 
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2 Of the ſame fabulous lam ee eee of 2 
Istle bird called trochilus, — is ſaid to be the only crea- 
ture that the crocodileis in friendſhip with, and does not endęa- 
vour to deftrgy ; but this (it ſeems) is for the ſervice the you 


does him, by flying into his mouth, and feedinj 
meat that ſticks between his . or clcanſin ceaning bis jan s e 
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feet, he ſtops ; for nature, N 
{pegd, has given him Afeggt 


aim, he ſprings from the place, and falls directly 
op bis prey. Thus be deals with birds and beaſts; 
but to lerpents he gives chace, ap T7 ſeizes 


od given this zial in the countries wherg 
hoſe terrible. reptiles moſt abound ! and which, 
Fete e would he fo, ayey-rup with 
em, as to be uninhabitable, 
Tax dung of this animal, mixed with muſtard- 
ſeed and vinegar, is elteemed good againſt the gout, 
being applied to the part affected; and it is ſaid to 
be ſudoriſie, to cute the cholic and venomous bites, 
ind to purity the blood. 
 AMgx6sT the winged tribe of Egypt we find 
the. ibis, a bird eld in great venecation by the 
ancient Egyptians, on account of their deſtroying 
great numbers of. {erpents and other pernicious or 
uſeleſs reptiles. ; but this bird is now rarely to be 
en in the country. Thoſe that are obſerved about 
he iſlands of the Nile ate moſt of them greyiſh ; 
Sanz Herodotus deſcribes. two kinds of them, 


e one all over black, and about theTize of a beton; 
the other white, except Rebe „neck, and ends of 
the wings and tail, which are black as the former. 


ba them. How merciſully, ſays a pipug writer, 
56 e merces þ | 


However, though the ibis be not'fa common in 


Egypt as heretofore, the want of it is ſufficiently 
ſupplied by the ſtorx, a bird almoſt as much eſteem - 


ed and reverenced by the preſent Mabometans in 
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that country, as the ibis 24 by it's ancient inha- 

bitants,; to n a ſtork, or even to moleſt it, being 
accoun ied a ſort, of profaneneſs . 

Axonen bitd much regarded in Egypt is a 

ſort of latge hawk, of a browniſh colour, with . 
very ne eye, Which may be looked upon as. 
domeſtic animal, as it frequents the tops of houſes, 
ſo that 325 maj often ſee hawks and pigeons fitting 

quietly t This may ſeem ſtrange; but it 
15 0 5 leterg, that theſe hawks are not birds 
of rey, though they eat fleſh when they happen 
to nd it. 


Tur have likewiſe a large white bird with 


black wings, ſhaped like à raven; but it is very 
ugly, and not at all ſhy.” Theſe live in the ſame 
manner as the tame hawk juſt deſeribed, and are 
called Pharaoh's hens. 

 Tazy have à very beautiful fowl called the 
meſſenger bird, which is extremely common. It 
is almoſt as large as à dove, and is not only finely 
ſpeckled, but has, on the top of it's head, a tuft 
of feathers, which it ſpreads. when it alights on 
the ground. There is here alſo a beautiful white 
bird, which the Europeans call the field- hen: it 
reſembles a ſtork, but it is not half fo large; and 
is ſeen about the fields like tame fowl. 

Tux wild geeſe in Egypt, of which they have 
abundance, are of a different kind from ours in 
Eutope; and vaſt numbers of wild ducks frequent 
the pools in the low grounds, which are not quite 
dry till ſome months after the inundation of the 
| Nite —.—.— Their A are likewiſe very 
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— A . account of the ſtork, and ſome conſectures | 
relating to the origlu of the regard paid to it, ſee in Vol. II. 
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ſaw them, they ha 
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different from thoſe of other countries, being about 
the ſize. of a ſmall dove. The cock is a beau- 


tiful brown bird, adorned with large ſpots of a 


lighter colour; and the feathers of the ben are 


like thoſe of a woodcock. As to their tame 


fowls, beſides the common ſort, they have a kind 
of hens which are very cheap, and little inferior 


ux ſandy and mountainous tracts, which run 


along each ſide of the fertile part of Egypt, abound 
with animals of the ſerpentine and lizard kinds. 


Of the former, a horned viper, the ceraſtes of the 


ancients, is the. moſt common ſpecies, and great 


numbers of them are taken, being reckoned ot 


excellent uſe jn medicine. They are of a yellow- 


iſh colour, like. that of the ſand in which they are 


found; and have a ſort of horns; ſomewhat re- 


ſembling thoſe of ſnails, but of a real horny ſub- 
ſtance, They are remarkable for living à long 


time wituout any manner of ſuſtenance; as has 


been found by experience; for Dr, Shay tells us 


he ſaw a couple of theſe vipers, which an apothe- 


cary at Cairo had kept five years in a bottle with- 


out any ſort of food, unleſs a little ſand may be 
reckoned as ſuch, in which they cailed themſelyes 
up at the bath; of the bottle. When the doctor 

juſt caſt their ſkins, and were 


as briſk and liyely as if but newly taken 
A SERPENT of great bulk called thaibanne 


. e the Thebanus ophites of the ancients) is 
found in Egypt, though not very frequently. Some 
of them are ſaid; to be three, or four, yards long, 
and as thick as a man's arm. We find-no parti- 


cular deſcription of this ſerpent, but it is ſaid to 


have a fleſhy ſubſtance reaching | on each ſide of 


it's neck from it's jaw to about a third part of it's 


body, which it can extend or contract at pleaſure, 
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and thereby throws itfelt - forwards ſurpriſingly. 
This tis he improbable ; but as to drigops 920 
Vyin ſerpents, cf which ſome zuthors ſpeak ve 
poſit ely, we ate apt tot ink they Hever exiſt, 
either in Egypt | dr any other Leap ty, but merel 
in imagination Whit is related of the baſili 
or — whofe eyes (according to the ancient 
naturaliſts) dart certain death, carries likewiſe with 
id a great air of improbabilfty. 

Aux all the ſerpents of Egypt none appear 
to be more remarkable than what is le the 
' mirzedtous ſerpent, or the ſerpent Heredy. At a 
couſiderable diſtance wp the Nile is what is called 
the grotto of this ſerpent, which is the tomb of 2 
petended Turkiſh faint, adorned with à cupola, 
e Arabs affirm that this faint who is named 


"this Kibir of The 'Althi ity was tran formed into a 
ſerpent that hever dies, Var heals difenfes, — 
feowy favours on al wh implote 15 Na 
this ſerpetit both Dr. Pdt8tke Ind 5 Nike 

date given a very Patticufir D 

agrér in ge thy refate U it. Ae the 


this ſerpe 471 rich Bs 
t6 the] T 227.0 6 Wha with u 
vif6raer;” the feb vn Nas + Coinptatſince' to 


Fer base. 50 be Abel to bis hols ; bi one öf 
the comihott rank Wut dt Poly wma maks a vow to 
reward Mis priefts; Vit feind a ſBotlefs: virkin on the 
Inpörtant embaſſy : und Döhe birt the Filr have my 
Infliente en in ; and; mould her Viceue be in the 
Yeaſt fund, ne ud Ve inexbräbe: On ber 


ente jab. di prefeiſce; fur Faker bm a com- 
niwenk, Au wich #he Stehen bmvit and ſpb- 
ih, intreats him to SM hirn Kd de catred 
to the perfon who has Herd of his affifftdvce. W heb, 
being unable to refufe any thig to female r 


Reredy, dyibg, was buried in this pizee; and by 
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he ut Hrſt begins with moving his tail, on which the 
young wbman redoubles het intresties, gill, ſpring- 
ing up to her nech, he places himſelf in her boſont 
and there remains quiet, while he is cartied ln ſtate, 
in the midſt of loud act lamations to the houſe: of 
the perſon who difpatched the young ambaſlagicts. 
No tooner is he brought into the ropm, than the 
patient begins to find himſelf relieved. Vet this 
wonderful phyſician does not, withdraws, he: being 
verywilling to remain ſome hours with the patient, 
if — . whole time they take cart to regale 
his prieſts, who never leave him. All this. is per» 
formed to admiration, provided no Chriſtian or 
other unbeliever comes in; for the ſagacious ſer- 
pent; on perceiving him, would inſtantly diſappear z 
the prieſts would then ſearch for him in vain ; and 
they ſay it would be impoſſible to find him; for, 
was he carried to the other ſide of the Nile, be 
would return inviſibly to his dwelling:in the tomb. 
In ſhort, the Arabs boldly aflert, that, were he cut 
in pieces, the parts would immediately join again, 
and that, being immortal, nothing can put; a period 
to his life. Even the Chriſtians, who ought to 
de poſſeſſed of a greater degree of wiſdom than 
theſe ignorant Arabs, pretend that this ſerpent is 
the devil himſelf, whom the ſupreme Being has 
permitted to miſlead the people; and in this belief 
they are confirmed by a tradition, that to this place 
the angel Gabriel baniſhed. the devil Aſmodi“, 
hom he is faid to ſend into Egypt. Mr. Norden 
obſerves, that he is firmly perſuaded. that both the 
Arabs and theſe: Chriſtians offend againſt the rules 
of reaſon.  ** Before we conſider a thing as mira 
<< culous, ſays be, it is neceſſary to examine whe- 
e ther the fact itſelf be true; whether the circum- 
—— — rm rr rnnrnnmnmnmnmmm—_ 
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ſtances are ſuch as are pretended, and whether 
* no fraud be uſed, I agree that the ſerpent is 
** there, but it cannot be immortal; he un- 
4 Joubtedly” dies, like other ſerpents; and the 
«<*priefts who draw profit from him, ſubſtitute 
another of the ſame kind in his room. Were 


"they indeed to cut the ſerpent in pieces, and 


were the parts ſeen to join again, it might be 
«c'clteemed a proof of it's immortality ; but they 
can never be brought to this; and, when the 
ve emir of Akmin ordered them to make this expe- 
« timent in his preſence, they excuſed themſelves. 
**..]s there any thing eaſier than to make a tame 
© ſerpent obey certain ſigns ! The virginity of 
the ambaſſadreſs is ſecured by her being ſo young 
, as to be free from ſuſpicion, and ſerpents are 
seen wn to be attrafted by certain odours and 
* herbs, with which the girl may be rubbed ;; at 
© Jeaſt ſhe is adorned with chaplets and garlands 
of flowers, in which they take care not to forget 
4 ſuch ab are agreeable to the ſerpent-. In ſhort, 
if it be aſtced, how it is pofſible that it ſhould 
% diſappear from the fight of a number of people ? 
% ] anſwer, that it is ſufficient to conceive theſe 
« .prieſts are excellent jugglers, and there will 
ba no difficulty in imagining them capable of 
« conveying away the ferpent in the preſence of a 
„ multitude of ſpectators, without the moſt atten- 
tive and quick- ſighted being able to perceive. it: 
# whoever has ſeen the tricks daily played by the 
Egyptian mountebanłs in the great ſquare before 
e the caſtle oi Cairo, muſſ have been; ſtruck with 
feats much more remarkable than this“ . » 
AL OE CURED T7 LL 4.45 94 P 1 111. N 
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According to Mr. Groſe, it is 4 cuſtom in India that, 
Abena gt fapke, luckingin a heut, has bit an perſon, one of 
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IN Egypt there are ſeveral ſorts of aſps, whoſe 
Ly * £# | 2 
poiſons, have different effects, but are all finally 
mortal. That ſpecies which Cleopatra is ſuppoſ 
to have uſed to put an end to her life, and thereby 
avoid the diſgrace of being led as an ornament 
in Cæſar's triumph, is of a ſingular nature, being 
very poiſonous, and Jet ſuppoſed to ejeck a leis 
quantity of venom than any other of the kind. 
This is certain, that the punctures made by it's 
teeth are hargly perceptible, but the effects of it 
are very ſurpri ing for, after a perſon. has been 
bitten about an hour, he finds himſelf heavy and 
inclined to ſleep, without any pain or diforder of 
mind; his limbs gradually loſe their ſtrength, a 
ebb * en 12. ren nnn J | 
s ene das nv: 51 . ud 94 45, 
their jugglers is ſent for, who, with an inſtrument that has 

ſome reſemblance of a flagelet, plays certain tunes, the 2 
of which operates ſo 2 on the ſnake, that he eaves 

his hole, and, with viſible reluctänce, preſems himſelf to thoſe 
that ſtand ready to kilPhim.. Our author obſerves;/ that he is 

fully avrare of the ridicule this will meet with from many; 
but aide, that he prefers even the certainty of incurring it, 
to the ſuppreſſion of what be himſelf tried to diſbelieve, till cop- 
vinced of the truth of it. To this we fralf add another account 
ſtom the fame author, which will confiemithe above ea ſons, 
and ſneur that there is-far from being avy thing mirnculous in 
the above Egyptian ſnake. It is uſual in India; Nee fon the 
jugglers to carry ſnakes in round baſkets ; and, when they un - 
cover then, beg n to ſing and . their pipes, at which 
all the ſnakes raiſe the upper pat ts of thelt bodies; and keep time 
with the muſic, by the motion of their heads, while their low- 
er parts remain cailed up in the bottom of the baiket. If 
the maſter ceaſes ever ſo little, they leave this kind of dancing, 
and, vetting out of the baſket, hiſs: at each other, as if the 

would fight; but, on rene ug the muſic, they iminediately 
fall to — The Europeans, he adds, are not 

very fond of having theſe ſnakes, ſome of which are ve. y 
large, come near them; though they are told by their ownels, 
that, their teeth being pulled out, there is no danger to be 
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$wery,xed eyes, and two fit“ longeſt teeth 2 
ol — from oh nce 5 = 9 4 9 F0PY Tt's 
ſcales are — readith, . and its neck 
Fwells AP iN ly, w FH, l is provoked. NT 
= of A N b 5 Lia o be b. K he N e call 
of the Nile, 


out 22 ußon the 
100 bite f is to Veliodibut, 


555 eren without 2 Broan. e 5 


— ide he 2 2 12 Pie 1255 A8 to d b. 
His body is of an aſh- colour, full of round black 
ſpots no bigger than lentils, each of which is en - 
compaſſed with a circle. 

THz (chameleon is in animal very common * 
Egypt, but, having already given a particular ac- 
2 of it and it's ſurpriſing properties, we reſer 
the reader thither®, to avoid unneceſſary repeti- 

tions; and ety obſcrye, that the Chatheſeons of 
pt are el larger than thoſe of "other 
countries. | 

AS ſeink, which is commonly funk under 

flat ſt or. in the hbles' of old Walls and ruins, 
18 baten — Bee e be a land crocodile, *%s it ex- 
actly reſembles that which frequents the water; 
dut it is very ſmall and harmleſs, feeding chiefly 
upon fragram Herbs and flowers.—There i is another 
ugly lizard. in Egypt, that is Ech about the walls 
of decayed buildings, but i KM the. greatell aumbers 
at Atexaridriz. 
* Exsrry, t ere s A Hard called worral, ich 
15 ſometimes three keet or forty inches in length, 


— — — — —— —ͤ— 
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| 2 or ſeven inches broad, uſually of a bright 


colour, with dark ſpots intermixed. It has 
but a forked tongue, which it puts out 


125 a ſerpent, and feeds upon ſlies and the ſmaller 


lizardse Holes ad caves in che mountains are 
4 be it frequent, where it fleeps in the in- 

appears in the heat of 1 ſummer. It 
N creat ute, and of great docſlity, and 
e remarkable for it's being affected im 


vid thus deſcribed ſuch animals of Egypt 
as ſeemed | moſt 'worthy of obſervation,” our next 


ſtep is ſto take a vie of ſome of the antiquities of 


that country, where a perſon who has & taſte for 
curiohties of that King ** find ample matter of 
entertainment. 


ANTIQUITIES. 


WI cannot” begin this article better benni 


a 'ſurvey of the famous pyramids, thoſe 


wonderous monuments of the — grandeur 
of the ancient kings of Egypt, which. are on all 


hands allowed to have been built at leaſt twalve 
hundred years before the birth of aur Saviour. 

The three pyramids that are moſt taken notice pf 
by travellers, as exceeding all the reſt both in bulk 
and . are ſituated on a are e of r 


a. E WF F % 8 1 


80 ualny which the N is imagined to have of being 


2 worral alive, could not ꝓereeive that muſic 
upon that animal. 


— — TY Nu * 
9 . * 
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exact time and motion with the derviſes in their Tens 


- antes} turning when they turned, and ſtopping when they 


"ſtopped ; and this the doctor ſuppoſes may have relauon 


naturally aſſected withanufic : but Dr. —— — puocued 
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n the borders of the Lybian · deſert, | about ton 
miles weſtward from the village of Gize or Geez: 
-which is almoſt - men pofite to the city of Cairo, and 
is uppoſed to be the ſpot where the ancient Mem- 
phis ſtood, though there are now not the leaſt traces 
that is to be found there, of the ruins of that re- 
1 nowned"eity,” The hill, on which they ſtand 
briſes with an eaſy aſcent from the plains of Egyſt, 
to the height of a hundred feet or upwards ; 
the rock conſiſts of ſuch freeſtone as is uled * | 
| > pyramids themſelves. 
Tux largeſt of theſe pyreniids, which has ſuf- 
ſered leuſt by time and weather, is fix hundred 
Ninety- three Engliſh feet ſquare at the bafis, and 
it's perpendicular height is four hundred wy 
nine feet“; but, if we take the height as the 
ramid aſeends inclipings it is then fix hundred 
ninety- three feet, which is exactly equal to the 
breadth of the baſis, ſo that the angles and baſs 
make an equilateral triangle. The whoſe area 
2 therefore 6f the baſe contams four hundred eighty 
two thouſand two hundred and forty-nine fquare 
et, which is ſomething more than eleven acres of 
era 12 
Wix aſcend the outſide of this pyramid! by eps, 
which at the bottom are four feet in height and 
three in breadth, but the higher we go they gra- 
' dually diminifte; - being ſo contrived, that a 
ſtretched from any part of the baſis to the top 


— een 1 | 
—— bo This 3 is Mr. Greaves's, who obſerves, that, not⸗ 
withſtanding the boaſted height of this pyramid, the ſpire of 


St. Paul's church in London, before it was burnt, exceeded it, 
being (aceordiogto Mr. Camden) five me and e, 
iet perpendicular frum the graund. 
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would touch the edge of every ſtep, if the ſtones were 
not impaired by the air and rain; but at preſent they 
are ſo waſhed and mouldered away, that they cannot 
- conveniently be aſcended, except on the ſouth ſide 
-or at the north-eaſt angle. The breadth and depth 
of every ſtep is one intire ſtone, ſeveral of them 
"thirty feet in length ; and the number of ſteps, 
according to Mr. Greaves, is two hundred and 
ſeven, but travellers differ in their computations. 
Whether theſe ſteps were intended to facilitate 
the aſcent to the top, or were deſigned to be filled 
with priſmatical ſtones, ſo as to make each fide 
of the pyramid ſmooth and upon a plane, we ſhall 
not determine, but Dr. Shaw gives ſome good 
reaſons for the latter opinion. 

TR top of this pyramid does not end in a 
point, as it appears to thoſe who view it from 
below, but in a little flat or ſquare; conſiſting 
of nine ſtones, beſides two that are wanting at 

the angles. Each fide of the platform is about 
fixteen feet, fo that a conſiderable number of 
people- may ftand upon it, from whence there js 
one of the moſt beautiful proſpeAs that can be 
imagined. It has been reported by many travel- 
lers, that a man ſtanding on the top cannot ſhoot 
an arrow beyond the bottom of the pyramid, but 
that it will fall on ſome part of the ſtructure; 
whereas it is certain that a ſtrong arm and a 
dow will ſend an arrow to a much greater diſtance. 
As to the ſtory of theſe pyramids caſting no ſha- 
dos, it is contrary both to rèaſon and experience; 
for; though at noon they caſt no ſhadow in the 
- fummer, and for almoſt three parts of the year, yet 
in winter at noon, and in the morning and evenihg 
all the: year round, they certainly caſt a ſhadow 
- proportionable to their bigneſs :- And it is obſery- 
able, that Thales took the height of theſe pyramids 
»Þ . x | 5 by 
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by t ſhadows, two. tho 
n eee 


On the north bg 44 13 2 eg pyramid, - 


teen os: how th the bottom, there is a ſquare nar- 
row pal: | N downwards into the body 
of the — his entrance is ae, three 
feet high, and 2s many wide, and it's length nine- 
ty-two feet and a ball. Thoſe who have been 
curious enough to creep through this narrow paſ- 
ſage inform us, that at the end of it there is a 
wider place, about ninety feet long and of unequal 
123 ſuppoſed to have been dug for the diſcove- 
ry of ſome hidden treaſure, but not remarkable for 
any thing except the large bats by which it is inha- 
bited. On the left 3 they enter another 
five feet high and a hundred and ten in length, 
through which t e to two galleries, one 
g them running off horizontally, and the other 
riſing upwards in the ſame direction with the paſ- 
ſage be horizontal gallery - leads to an arched 
| — or chamber, about, ſeventeen feet long and 
fifteen broad, which fmells 47 grave, and is 
hilf full of rubbiſh. The walls are intire, and 
4 over with lime; and the roof conſiſts of 
arge ſmooth ſtones, laid ſloping, ſo. as. to meet at 
top in an angle. Near the entrance into this gallery 
there is a circular well, three feet in diameter, 
which is lined with white marble.; and little holes 
are left in the ſides, oppoſite to. one. another, where- 
in. a. perſon that deſcends into it muſt»fix his hands 
and feet; which ſort of contrivance is ſeen in many 
' of the wells and ciſterns of Egypt. The aſcend- 
ing, gallery, whether we regard the materials or 
workmanſhip, is not inferior to the moſt — 
centebuildings. It is paved and lined. with "wi 'white 
poliſhed marble, cut in vaſt ſquares, and ſo curi- 
. ouſly put together that the joints . are ſcarce diſ- 
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E Tue Height of this is twenty-five 
it's breadth fix; ge of on [oy —— of | there 
De bebkne⸗ df poliſhed ſtone. 
oM hence through a fquare hole piſs 
into ſole little chambers or cloſets liried with 
marble; ant chen Taro a noble hall ſtated in the 
center bf the d, bein eqtrally diſtunt from 
all the fides, bur rather Heaber Me daft than the 
top. Tite floor, fides, and roof of this toom are 
All of Thebrie rmatbie; 4nd the ſtones ate of a 
prodigious ſize, eſp cially thoſe that form the 
'T06f, lying acroſs one fide do the other like 
ſo many huge deams, and ſupporting an — 
Welgit. As to it's dimenſtons, it's Ength is thire 
four feet, it's breadth ſeventeen, and it's 
2 twenty. 
Ie this ſtately Hal ſtands à tomb, placed ex- 
3207 north and 'fouth®, and equally diſtant from 
alt ides of the room · except the enſt, from whenee 
it is as far agam as from the weſt, It oonſiſts of 
one piece of marble hollowed, without any lid or 
covering, and being ſtruck it ſounds like n bell. 
ITbe general opinion is, that it is the tomb of 
"'Cheops or Cheinmis, king of Egypt, the ſuppoſed 
| Founder of this 33 There is no appearance 
ving ever deen laid in it, and 
F — efe hr. Was; for op who 


* 


le bas been obſerved of the * we ite ſpeaking bf, 
chat the ſides of it Rand exactly facſrg the 8 one its, 
Lat, welt, north, and beach, and con iequentiy mark 

me of ene phree: z which preciſe politibn coul — 
- Have Men owing do chance, but it was in all probability . 
effect al * deßign ; end that it really Was To Teens 
ä fition of the tomb within 2 aneient 
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wrote abom fixteen hundred rears ago, informs th 
us, that Chemmis, and Cephren, the founder of | 


the next pyramid, notwithſtanding they intended F 2 
theſe ſtructures for their ſepulchres, were not bu- in 


ried in them, the people being ſo exaſperated by ch 
the hardſnips they had undergone in the erecting du 
them, and by their repeated cruelties and oppreſſi- | 
zons, that they-threatened to tear their dead bodies 
in pieces; upon which they commanded their 
friends to bury them in ſome obſcure place in a * 


private manner. 2 RE pl 
Tnis tomb is of the ſame-marble with which de 
the whole: room is lined, namely, a. fort. that is * 


ſtreaked and variegated with black, red, and white * 
: fpots; which: ſome call Thebaic, but o:hers ſuppoſe de 
it to be a kind of porphyry. It's figure is like * 
an altar, and the marble ſmooth. and plain, with- ti 
out any ſculpture or other ornament.. If we mea- du 
-fure: it's out ward ſuperficies, it is ſeven feet three 
inches and a half in length, three feet and almoſt 
four inches in depth, and much the ſame in breadth ; 
but the cavity within is little more than fix feet 
long two feet deep, and as many broad. From 
tneſe dimenſions, as well, as, from the. embalmed 
bodies in Egypt, it has been juſl}y obſerved, by 
Mr. Greaves and others, that there is. no decay 

inc nature, but that the men of this age are of th 
ſame ſtature they were three thouſand years ago, 
"How this tomb was brought into the place here 
it now ſtands is difficult to conceive, it being, jm- 
. p>fible:it ſhould come through the narrow 7 ages 
above deſcribed; which. makes it generally ſuppoſ- 
ed to have been raiſed up thither 1 
before the: room was finiſhed, and the roof cloſed 
up: but perhaps there is, ſome other way to the 
room within the ſtructure, which has nat yet been 
. diſcovered, —We have nothing to been 
r. 15 
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this tomb, but that there is a hole dug underneath 
it, and a large ſtone in the pavement near it re- 
moved, which was probably done in hopes of find- 
ing fome treaſure; the burying of money in ſepul- 
chres being not only a practice of the ancients, 
but continues to this day in the Eaft-Indies. 

TRAVELLERS take notice of a remarkable 
echo, or rather of a long continued ſound, which 
is heard on diſcharging a muſket at the entrance 
into the firſt pyramid. This is mentioned by 
Plutarch ; but, ſurpriſing as it is, thejeffe&t may 
be accounted for, as Mr. Greaves obſerves, by 
conſidering, that the ſound being ſhut in, and 
carried along thoſe ſmooth narrow paſſages already 
deſcribed, to the middle of the pyramid, finding 
no way out, reflects upon itſelf, cauſing a eircula- 


tion of the air and a confuſed noiſe, which gra- 

dually leſſens and dies away as the motion ceaſes. 

To the ſouthward of the — at a 
3 


very little diſtance, ſtands the ſ ſuppoſed to 
have been built by Cephren the brother of Cheaps, 
and defigned for a ſepulchre, as well as the former. 
The ſtones of this pyramid are white, but much 
leſs than thoſe of the firſt; nor do the ſides riſe 
by degrees or ſteps, like the other, but are ſmooth 
and even; and the whole ſtructure, except on the 
ſouth, ſeems not to have received any confiderable 
damage. The. dimenſions of it, both as to height 
and breadth, are much the ſame as thoſe of the 
pyramid already deſcribed, but it's aſcent is ſome . 
what ſteeper. At ſome diſtance from the- baſis, 
on the north ſide of this pyramid, there is a-holey 
which probably was made in order to find a paſ+ 
ſage to the inſide of it; but none has been yet 
diſcovered, nor is it known whether there be any 
rooms or apartments within, though it is, reaſonay 
ble to ſuppoſe there are, 38 well as in the — 
Reents n 
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On the north and weſt ſides bf this 
there is a foffe or trench, about ninety Fett in 
breadth and thirty in depth, along which are a 
treat number of cells or apartments hewn but of 
the ſolid rock, deſigned (as is ſuppoſed) for 165 
ings for the Egyptian priefts. They are entered 
through ſach ſquare openings as that d@ſcribed in 
the firſt — and many of the ehumbers Wave 
An communication with others behind tents Which 
ate now filled with rubbiſh 

Abou r x furtong from the ſend Pyrantis "my 
the third; upon ſuch an eminence of riſing ef the 
Tock, that it appears equal to the former at a 
diſtance, though it is much leſs both in height 
and dresdth. got ancient writers affhrmz that 


pie marble ; but, whatever N may have 
bren Papas at preſent the whole Mf few 
to be of a erat Whitiſh ſtene, ſomewhät better 
and than either of me former pyr 
Exch fide of it's baſè is about three hundred et, 
height s much the füme; amd all round 
* be den the remains 8 
adorned, the greateſt part wheteef 

en cartied away, ſome few pieces 
in their places. Myeerinus, the fon of 
s ſaid to have deen the founder of this 
and Diodorus fays his name was Chpravs 
north fide ef it, but nothing of tht 
to be feen at 
ors — Giſtadcd of ten miles from theft 
mids,” ue thoſe of Sctotra; s called from a 
mean Vinage ef that nume. Theſe pyrantids, Which 
extend from north to fourth, fre ſeated wt the foot 
the mounthiüb, in a plain that appears formed 
dy nttare for the uſe to which it is #ppliced, it derng 
of 1 dut © ae, that it is never 
overflowed 
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drerflowed by the Nite. One of theſe pyramids 
riſes. above the reſt, and is called the great pyramid 
to the north. Mr. Notden, on meaſuring it, 
found that it's et fide extended fix hundred an 
ninety feet, and the north fide ſeven hundred and 
ten. It's perpendicular beight is three hundteũ 
and fotty-five feet. It has a hundred and fifry- u 
ſtepsz each from two to three feet in height ; ant 
is built of the ſime kind of free-ſtonie as the others, 
but was cafed wich a fine hard ſtone, which is ſtill 
remaining in feveral parts of the ſtructureß though 
a gtent deal has fallen down: Abobt ones third of 
the way wp, is an entrance three feet five inches 
wide, and four feet to inches high. The ſtones, 
within, are of the Ne5phit und breadth & the en- 
trance arid about five feet in length. Our author 
and his companions entered this paſſage whith is 
ſteep, And his alf Roles cut a8 refis for the fert. 
Habit paſſed throbgb fry they entered a Ybom 
twenty-two: feet and à Half org; and elevxn fett 
ten inches wide. At the height of ten feet fut 
incheb, # fange of fonts projects five inches in- 
watt en esch Ades ind i the frmenrtranner tibetve 
tiers proſect bne further chan the urher, ti toy 

t t ine top. To the weſt of rhis room 4s 
mother tht reemdles it; und they are both for- 
med of mbh White ſtohes ſo large; that there 
are. only ſeven of them in length aud three or 

AvorRER pyramid, at the diſthnetr of a mite to 
the ſouth-vaſt, - termed the gre-+ pyramid: to the 


fobthy und ts-- ad6ut ix hundred feet fquare at the 
Atour two miles to the eaſt of the ſaſt great py- 


bottom. It is built Within of good hewn forte, 
aud appents to have deen originally caſtd ail che 
ratnid it oh on à lower ground, duilt:of anburued 
een ; brick, 
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brick, that ſeems to have been made of the mud » 
the Nile, it being a ſandy, black clay, with ſome 
Pebbles and ſhells in it, mixed up with chopped 
ſtraw, in order to bind the clay together, as unburn- 
ed bricks are uſually made at preſent in Egypt, and 
other parts of the Eaſt. Some of theſe bricks are 
thirteen" inches and a half long, fix inches and: 
half broad, and four inches thick; but others are 


fiſteen inches long, ſeven broad, and four inches f 


three quarters in thickneſs; but were not laid ſo 
as to bind each other. This pyramid is much 
erumbled, and very ruinous. It extends two hun- 
dred and ten feet on the weſt ſide, and is a hun- 
Ured and fifty feet high; and the top is forty- three 
feet by thirty - five. It ſeems to have been built 
with five degrees, each being ten feet broad, and 
thirty deep; yet the aſcent is pretty eaſy, on ac- 

count of the bricks having crumbled away. 
:: + NoTWITH8TANDING what we have ſaid of 
Cheops, Cephren, and Mycerinus, it is a. ſubjed 
of much diſpute, who were the builders of theſe 
wonderful ſtructures. Some pretend they were 
erected by the patriarch Joſeph for granaries, to 
lay up the corn of the ſeven plentiful years againſt 
the enſuing famitie ; but, moſt of them- being ſolid 
piles of ſtones, with very few cavities within them, 
and their figure the moſt improper of any for that 
: purpoſe, the conjecture at firſt ſight appears ground- 
leſs and abſurd. Others ſuppoſe them to have been 
-ereced- by the Iſraelites, during their heavy bond- 
nage in Egypt under the tyranny of the Pharaohs; 
and this opinion is ſupported by the authority of 
Joſephus, who ſays they were employed in cutting 
- canals; building walls, throwing up banks, and, 
amongſt other oppreſſions, in raiſing the vaſt py- 
ramids in queſtion. We may add to this, that no 
time ſecms more likely for the Egyptian king 
«74 1 1 00 
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to undertake ſuch amazing ſtructures, than when 
they had ſo many hundred thouſand flaves in their 
dominions, whom it was political to keep in 
action, to divert them from mutiny and rebellion. 

Ar r ER all, it muſt be confelled, that there 
is little agreement either among the natives of 
Egypt, or ancient hiftorians, with reſpect to the 


| — ol theſe pyramids; and; as this is a matter 


of uncertainty, it would be in vain to endeavout 
to determine the time when they were erected. 
However, if we do not allow them to be ſo an- 
cient as the time of the Iſraelites being in E 
(which yet does not appear improbable) we 
grant them to be above three thouſand years old 3 
for Herodotus, who lived two thouſand two hun- 
dred years ago, could find little ſatisfaction in his 
inquiries concerning them; and Diodorus, who 
lived before the birth of Chriſt, ſuppoſes the great 
pyramid to have been built at traſt a ——— 
years before his time. b 

- ANOTHER thing diſputed is the ved: for which. 
theſe-pyramids were built ; though the generality 
of writers on this ſubject are of opinion that they 
were intended for ſepulchral monuments. Dio- 
dorus confirms this 5 and Strabo ſup- 
poſes all thoſe near Memphis to be royal ſepulchres. 
And yet ſome think it not Net, + from the 
ſumptuous, apartments, galleries, benches, . &c: 
that they were deſigned for other uſes than mere 
ſepulchral monuments, which are commonly plain 
arched vaults ; perhaps for temples, as Dr. Shaw 
imagines; for, as the whole Egyptian theology 
was couched in myſterious emblems and figures, 
Nr ul ds better contrived for the. ache, 


* £43 


0 yu n is meant x ſecret or etired r the pagan | 
temples, where oracles were given, and into which none 
the prieſts were admitted, 


which 


ally conſideting they are of an 
azud not natrower at one end. 
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which had ſp.great a ſnare in their myſteries. Be. 
fides, thoſe cheſts which have been ſuppoſed to 
have been the ching where the bodies were de. 
polited, chiefly becauſe they are about ſix teet long, 
the length of 2 man, way rather havę been de- 
hgned to ineloſe-ſome ofthe prigfily veſtments, ot 
fatred utenſils, or (ome. of their idols, &c. efpeci- 
ng ſquare figure, 
ich was the com- 
won form af coffins; and then the depth and 
breadth of theſe, which: is about thtee feet, an 
—— all nroportion, as Ns. vbaw ohſerves. 
ever, there is another reaſon to think theſe 
page ſtructures were defigped for ſepulchges, ariſing 
ram the theglogy of the Egyptians, who: not only 
believed the. refutrection, hat that, as lang as the 
body endured, the foul continued with it. Hence 
it was that they toak fo much care to embalm their 
dead, in order to preſerye them from corruption, 
that ſo the ſouls of the deceaſed. might long remain 
abovt their reſpective bodies, not to animate ot 
guicken them, but only as attendants ar guardians, 
unwilling to leave $heir, former babitations ; And 
upon the fame account they depoſited them in the 
moſt durable buildipgs, epdeavouring thereby, a; 
far as they were able, to render them eternal. 
Tus reaſon why the Egyptians built theſe mo- 
numents, in a pyramidal figure, ſeems to have 
been, according to Mr. Greaves, becauſe this is 
the moſt permanent form of ſtructure, being nci- 


tber over-preſled by it's own weight, nor ſo tubjet 


to the ſinking in of rain as other buildings. Add 
o this, that they might thereby intend to repre- 
ent their deities, it being cuſtomary among the 
heathens to expreſs the A of their worſhip 


either by columns faſhioned Ike cones, or by qu. 
Geilatecal Weller which aje 3 elec fare of pi 
; . . 12's <td 
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mids, and of which ſeyeral ate ſtill fanding i intice 
in divers parts of Egypt- 
How theſe wonderful ſtructures were built, 
and by what means the ſtones, eſpecially thoſe 
valt ones. of the firſt pyramid, were: raiſed to ſuch 
a height, has likewiſe been matter of much ſpe- 
culation. Herodotus, \ whoſe expreſſions are a 
little obſcure, ſuppoſes, that, when they bad laid 
the firſt cange, they raiſed others thither from: the 
ground, which formed the ſecond row ; and, by an 
engine placed upgn that, they drew up the ſtones 
that compaſed the third ; t 3 as many en- 
gines as layers of ſtone, or elſe one that might be 
accaſionally removed. Mr. Greaves imagines, 
that they firſt built a large tower, the height of the 
intended pyramid, to the hides whereof” they ap- 
glied the reſt of the ſtructute, piece after piece, 
like ſo many buttreſſes, which le ened in beight 
till they came to the laweſt degree. Some have 
conjectured, that they took the advantage of build- 
ing round a hill; if fo, theſe pyramids were built 
with much leſs labour and expence than is gene- 
rally imagined. In ſhort, in a matter of ſuch un- 
certainty, every one mult be left to bis awn con- 
jeQtures 3 but, as iq thoſe already mentioned, they 
pear liable to varigus objections: Nor does there 
— em apy reaſon for endeayouring to leſſen the diffi- 
culty of erecting theſe prodigious ſtructures, ſince 
the wealth of the Egyptiam monarchs, and the 


number of hands employed, 1 750 un edly 
equal to the . though conf cha gen 


and wanderte. 
AT 


— 
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#/Diodsrus tells-ns, that the number of men 2 in 
ade the firlk or gieateſt pyr.mid was 360,000, laige = 
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' / AF mall diſtance from che ſeeond-pyramid 
ſtangs a monſtrous figure, uſually cnlled 4 Sphinx, 
which the ancientb repteſented as Having the bend 
ad breaſts of à woman, the wings of # bitd, the 
clavs of a lion, and the body like 4 dog. This 
figute the Egyptians uſed in their hieroglyphies to 


repreſent a harlot, intimating the danger of being 


captivated with the beauty of a faithleſs woman, 
whom the fond lover in the end ſinds as eruel and 
rupacibus as a lion. Of this Sphinx, however, 
there is little more to be difcerned' at preſent than 
from the ſhoulders upwards,” being a huge buſt of 
a woman, all cut out of the ſolid rock, except the 


upper part of the head, which ſeems to have been a 
feet; and 


ſeparate ſtone. It's height is almoſt thirty 
the. breadth is much the ſame at the lower part of 


the neck, or beginning of the breaſt. It is fiſteen 


feet from the ear to the chin, and we may ſuppoſe the 
other parts of the figure are proportionable; but the 
ſand is ſo accumulated round it, that one can but 
juſt diſcover the top of the back, wherein there is a 

e about five feet long, ſeventy-five feet (accord- 


ing to Dr. Pococke) from the hinder part of the 


neck, and thirty from the tail. Beſides this hole in 


the back, there is another on the top of the head, 


into which a full - grown perſon may deſcend, and 
from vrhence it is ſuppoſed the artful prieſts uſed 


dies of them relie ring one another at ſtated periods, and her- 


_ nately takiũg their turns of reſt and labour. It is agreed that 
twenty years were ſpent from the SY? to the fmiſhing 


of the work; and Herodotus adds, that in his time there was 
how much had been 


an inſcription on the pyramid, declari 


expended only in radiſhes, onions, and garlic for the.work- 
men, being no leſs than ſixteen hundred talents of fitver; or 
about 40,0001. fterling$ from whence we may judge to what 


. 


vaſt ſums the whole expence muſt hate 
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to deliver their oracles. Some: travellers have alſo 
imagined, that there is a ſubterraneous communi- 
cation from the Sphinx to the largeſt pyramid ; 
but this ſeems to be mere conjecture. This rock is 
dug away all round the Sphinx to a conſiderable 
Jifance, which was undoubtedly employed in 
building the pyramids. Pliny makes mention of 
this Sphinx, and tells us it was thought to be the 
ſepulchre of king Amaſis. ; | 
Ix the plain in which the laſt pyramids are 
placed, are the famous catacombs or mummy- 
pits, of which travellers give us the following 
deſcription : Thoſe who have the curioſity to viſit 
theſe pits, where the mummies or embalmed bo- 
dies are depoſited, are let down by ropes, into a 
kind of wells about four feet ſquare, cut through 
a ſlaty rock, covered with ſand, which, being 
moved by the wind, ſometimes fills up theſe en- 
trances. Some of the pits are twenty or twenty- 
five, and.others thirty feet deep ; but ſeveral of 
them are caſed, as far as the depth of the ſand, 
with large unburned bricks. At the bottom there 
are horizontal paſlages which lead- into ſquare 
rooms, in which are found the remains of embal- 
med bodies, ſwathes ſcattered up and down, and 
ſometimes cheſts and coffins ſtanding upright and 
intire, which are made of ſycamore or Pharaoh's 
fig-tree, as we have already obſerved, and have 
continued ſound in theſe ſubterraneous apartments 
above three thouſand years, notwithſtanding*the 
wood is ſpongy and porous to outward appearance. 
The top of the coffin is commonly ſhaped like a 
head, with a face painted upon it reſembling a 
woman; the reſt is one continued trunk, and- 
the bottom is broad and flat, upon which it ſtands 
upright in the repoſitory. Moſt of theſe coffins 
are adorned with hi phics, and ſome of theny 
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are-finely gilt. and painted, either with the figure 
of ſome tutelar deity, or that of the deceaſed, 
Little i mages of various kinds, ſome. of copper, 
others of ſlone, are ſometimes ranged round the 
pedeſtals of the coffins,” as if deligned for. o many 
guardian genli and attendants. 

IT bodies, upon opening the ap appear 
wrapped? up in a linen-ſhroud, upon which — 
faſtened bear ſcrolls, (likewiſc of linen) paint 

with hieroglyphic characters. Theſe 2 — 
monly run down the belly and ſides, or elſe are 
fixed on the knees and legs. On a kind of head- 
piece of linen, which covers the face, the coun- 
tenance of the perſon is repreſented in gold; and 
the feet haye alſb a covering of the ſame, ſhaped 
like a ſlipper, and painted with hieroglyphics. The 
whole body is ſwathed with fillets, or narrow 
bandages. of linen, which. are wrapped round in 
ſuch a curious manner, with ſo many windings, 
and ſo often one upon another, that it is ſuppoſed 


4 Corpſe: has ſeldom leſs than a thouſand ells of 


filleting. Thoſe eſpecially: about the head and face 
are laid on with wonderful neatneſs, inſomuch 
that the ſhape of the eyes, noſe, and. mouth are 
plainly perceived. The breaſt is alſo covered with 
folds of linen cut ſcollop-wiſe, richly gilt and 
painted; and ſometimes we ſee the figute of a 
woman with her arms extended, the wings of 
fowls, or other ornaments. - 

Ir is to be obſerved, that the mummy-cheſts 
or coffins are not always of wood, ſome few being 
of tone ; and, of the wooden ones, ſome are made 
of donn, — others hollowed out of one piece 
of timber. There are alſo ſome bodies that have 
no other coffins than pieces of linen gummed or 


glued together, 6; and. are as durable as. thoſe 


of wood or ſtone; there are others which 


have 
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have no coffins at all, but are wrapped up in reeds 
or branches of palm. Theſe laſt, we may ima- 
vine, were the poorer fort of people, whoſe fami- 
lies could not bear the expence of coffins ; and it is 
probable they were piled one upon another, where- 
as the coffins ſtood upright upon their pedeſtals. 
SOME travellers make mention of ſeveral ſquare 
boxes that are found in theſe catacombs, uſually 


painted with hieroglyphics, and having upon their 


lids the figure of a hawk, a dog, or other animal. 
One of theſe boxes, they ſay, was originally pla- 
ced at the feet of cach mummy, and contained 
various little inftruments and utenſils, denating' 
the trade or employment of the embalmed perſon. 
But moſt of theſe have been carried away, as well 
as the little images above-mentioned, which the 
people of Saccara ſell to the Europeans at an eaſy 
rate; for the Turks have little curioſity, and eſ- 
teem antiquities no farther than the value of the 
materials. | 
AMONGST theſe repoſitories of human bodies, 
there is one called the Pit of the Birds, about” 
thirty feet deep, conſiſting of many handfome 
apartments, being the ſepulchre of birds and other 
animals worſhipped by the ancient Egyptians, 
which they embalmed and wrapped up with the 
greateſt care, depoſiting them in earthen vaſes 
covered over and ſtopped cloſe with mortar. 
The form of theſe vaſes or urns is conical, and 
moſt of them contain an ibis (a bird much reve- 
renced by the Egyptians, as we have zlready ob- 
ſerved) whereof the bill, bones, and the very fea- 
thers are preſerved to admiration, Dogs and other 
animals have been found in larger vaſes, but at 
preſent they are rarely to be met with, 
PERHAPS it will not be difagreeable to the. 
reader, nor feem —_ foreign to our purpole, 
2 if 
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if to this deſcription of the mummy-pits we ſub- 
join arr account of the Egyptian manner of em- 
balming human bodies, by which curious art ſe- 
veral have been preſerved intire through ſuch a 
long ſucceſhon of ages. For what we know on 
this ſubject we are chiefly indebted to Herodotus 
and Diodorus, who inform us, that among the 
ancient Egyptians the art of embalming, like other 
trades, was profeſſed by particular perſons ; and, 
when a corpſe was brought to them, they ſhewed 
the friends of the — ſeveral models or pat- 
terns made of wood, painted like an embalmed 
body, giving them alſo an account of the expence 
that would attend each manner of preparation; 
for it is to be obſerved, that they had three diffe- 
rent ways of preparing a corpſe for burial, one 
of which was very expenſive, amounting to up- 
wards of two hundred and fifty pounds ſterling, 
the ſecond to about a fourth part of that ſum, and 
the charge of the third was very little. 

T HESE matters being previouſly agreed on, the 
embalmers took the body, and, baving drawn out 
the brains through the noſtrils with a crooked iron 
inſtrument, they injected into the vacancy a cer- 
tain compolition, which, at this day, upon open- 
ing the head of a mummy, appears of the con- 
ſiſtence, colour, and ſmell of pitch, but ſomething 
more fragrant. Then the ſcribe or ſecretary (as 
he was called) made a mark on the belly to deter- 
mine the length of the inciſion, which was made 
with a ſharp ftone-; and the inteſtines being drawn 
out, except the heart and, kidneys, were waſhed 
with palm-wine and aromatic odours. The belly 
was then filled with pounded myrrh, caſſia, and 
other odoriferous drugs; and the inciſion being 
ſewed up, the body was carefully anointed with 
cil of cedar for above thirty days, or elſe laid for 

more 
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more than twice that time in nitre®. Seventy 
'dayswas the longeſt time, which being expired, the 
whole body was waſhed again, bound up in ſwathes 
'of fine linen, and covered with gums, which the 
Egyptians uſed inſtead of glue. All this was done 
(as we have hinted above) with ſuch inimitable 
art, that the body was not in the leaſt disfigured, 
the hair remained on the brows and eye-lids, and 
the perſon might even be known by his counte- 
nance. The corpſe was then delivered to the re- 
lations, and, being incloſed in a coffin, was de- 
poſited in a ſepulchre, or in ſuch catacombs as 
we have deſcribed. The Egyptians however did 
not always their dead immediately after they 
were embalmed, but ſometimes kept them in their 
houſes in magnificent apartments, having by this 
means the ſatisfaction of viewing the lineaments 
of their anceſtors, who died ſome ages before them ; 
and according to Lucian, who pretends to have 
deen an eye-witneſs of what he relates, they often 
brought the embalmed body of a friend as a gueſt 
to their feaſts and entertainments. Neceflitous per- 
ſons, we are told, have ſometimes pawned the bodies 
of their parents or brothers for money, but Dio- 
dorus ſays it was reckoned the 83 reproach 
not to redeem them, and thoſe who neglected to 
do it were themſclves deprived of burial. 

pr. Grew, in his Muſzum Regalis Societatis, is of opi- 
nion that the Egyptians boiled their dead bodies in a large 
cauldron, with a certain kind of liquid balſam. His 

is, that, in the mummies in the collection of the Royal 
$ociery, the balm has not on 2 but 
even the very bones, ſo that they are all black as if they had 
been burnt, — The Peruvians(it ſeems ) had an effectual method 
of preſerving the bodies of their deveaſed yncas or kings, 


Their main ſecret is ſuppoſed to be in burying them in ſnow, 
and afterwards applying a certain bitumen, mentioned by Acoſta, 


which kept them as intire as if they had been till alive. 
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Tux method of embalming above deſcribed was 
the moſtly coſtly of any; but thoſe whoſe circum- 
ſtances would not admit of ſuch an expence had 
recourſe to a, more ordinary preparation. With- 
out cutting the body open, they injected into it 
by a pipe a quantity of oil of cedar, laid it in nitre, 
and after a certain term they let out the oil by 
the fundament, which brought away with it the 
paunch and entrails. The third way of preſerving 
2 corple was only to cleanſe the belly by injected 
lotions, and ſalt. the body for ſeventy days; and 
this was pragliles by the meaner ſort of geople, 

THe. pyramids, and catacombs are perbaps the 
moſt remarkable curioſities of Egypt, and there- 
ſore we have been the more particular in deſcribing 
them ; but there are ſeveral other noble remains 
of antiquity, which muſt not be paſled over in 
lilence. Near the ſoutbern pat of the lake of 
Maris, of which we have lately given ſome ac- 
count“, was ſituated the celebrated byrintb, a 
ſtruckure which, in the judgment o — 
who ſaw it, ſurpaſſed the report of ſame, and was 
more wonderful than the pyramids themſelves, 
This magnificent pile, the ſame hiſtorians inform 
vs, was erected by twelve Egyptian kings, at a time 
when the cauntry was divided into ſo many diffe- 
rent kingdoms, and, properly ſpeaking, conſiſted 
of twelve palaces, where the princes and magiſ- 
tracy of the whole nation uſed to aſſemble to feaſt 
and ſacrifice, and to deliberate about matters of tate 
and religion. It ſeems alſo to have been deſigned 
as 4 Pantheon, or univerſal temple of all the 
Egyptian deities, which were en worſhipped 
in the pfarinces. 
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Tuts vaſt edifice had twelve halls, which were 
vaulted, and had an equal number of doors op- 
poſite to each other, fix opening to the north, 


14 and ſix to the ſouth. The whole number bf 
4 rooms ih it was three thouſand, one half of them 
»  above=ground, and as many below); and the paſ- 
7 ſeges throughout the building wete contrived to 


meet and croſs each other with ſo much intricacy, 
"that a ſtranger was preſently bewildered — 
them, and unable to find his way out without the 
afffſtance of a gulde. Herodotus' tells us that he 
viewed uff the upper robms of this labyrinth, but 
F was not permitred tö fer tfle fühtertanedus apatt- 
j ments, becaufe they contained the ſepulchres of 
: the kings who built it, and of the facred eroco- 
ufles, which animal was the peculiat deity of Arfi- 
F 


noe, a neighbouring city“. This huge fabric is 
ſarck to have conſiſted intirely of forte, ; withaur 
| any fimbet, being fupported by a vaſt numbet᷑ of 
märble piffars, and the whöle adorned with excel- 
ent ſruſptures. 1 n wu | * * 
Fo great was the ſttength of this furpriſing 
ſtructufe, that Pliny fays it was 3 in His 
days, after having ſtood three thouſand = 1 
*Ured years; and even at preſent one may find ſuffi- 
client tokens bf it's ancient” grandeur.” At a place 
called Carbon, which is thitfoubrefly the ſpor 
"where the labyrinth was erefted, there are ſeveral 


* © 
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lit ay 19 bronot 2:20! enn. 
* The ſuperſtition of the ancient Egyptians is well known, 
who .extrayagautly worſhipped the crocodile,, the bull, the 
wolf, the dog, the tat, the baboon, the Hawk, the ibis, arid 
may other whimils ; almoſt every province and city having 
their peculiar deities, Theſe animals were placed in their 
e applet, maintained with great care and, expente, and after 
; their cke 2 , and depoſited in tombs aſſigned 
| A N Fr $268 
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- heaps of ruins: covered with ſand, abundance of 
ſtones ſeattered up and down, and proceeding far- 
ther We come to tbe remains. of ſome ancient 
buildings, the largeſt of which, called the Caſtle 
of Caroon; is about a hundred and; fixty feet long, 
and eighty broad, ſuppoſed to have been the ſquare 
pyramid 8 Strabo yo of at the end of the 
labyrinth. 440 09 44401 3.318 nung 
Tung ate ſanta remnants of 1 marble pil- 
lars, which ſupported a very ruſſ ic portico almoſt 
intirely deſtroyed; 2 it we paſſed into 
2 Ane ſpacious hall, and beyond it three others 
Le which are with large tables of 
marble admirably joined together, and reaching 
acroſs from one — to the other. From theſe 
balls there are openings into other rooms upon a 
level with them, and from thence. there are ſtair · 
Caſes; to. aſcend into thoſe that were above, and to 
deſcend into thoſe below; but moſt of the paſſages, 
as is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, are now choaked with 
ſand and rubbiſh. What remains of this ſtructure 
is about four: and thirty feet high, and there is 
the appearance of a cornice running along it, 
though undoubtedly it was; higher formerly. It 
ſeems, to have been à fourth part of the inner 
building, which probably had four fronts, with 
twely e Balla anſwering to 2 — ; and: this is almoſt 
evident from the ruins nee * 1 to 4 
conſiderable diſtance. 50 
Ax a ſmall diſtance to the netthouad. .6f Coo 
is the village of Baalbait, ſeated on an artificial 
eminence, on which is ſuppoſed to haycifiopd-the 
city of Buſixis, onde celebrated fon ĩt a temple do · 
dicated to Iſis a there being the remains of a tem- 
ple, the materials of which. ſeem to have been 
more coſtly thao any in Egypt. From theſe ru ins 
the . appears to In been about a hungred 


feet 
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ſoeer broad, and two hundred long. The outſide 
e this ediſioe was of grey granite; and: che inſide 
and columns of red, the capitals being the head 
ef Iſis. There ſeem to have been four: rows bf 
twelve columns each in the temple; but what is 
moſt admired, is the exquiſite beauty of the ſculp- 
ture with which it is adorned; for, though the 

figures are only about four feet high, there appears 
ſomething ſo fine and ſo divine in the mien of 
the deities! and prieſts, that exceeds imagination. 
But the. natives, who are intirely vold of taſte, 
are conſtantly employed in deſtroying theſe frag- 
ments of antiquity, and frequently cut the columns, 
in order to make them into mill - ſtones. 
Neat Cairo are alſo the remains of the ancient 
city of Heliopois, the Or of the Scriptures, a city 
famdus for the worſhip of the Sun. At the entrance 
con the weſt, are the ruins of a Sphinx of. bright 
yellow marble; and, almoſt oppoſite to the gate, is 
au obeliſt ſixty· ſeven feet and a half high. The 
prieſts: of this city were once the moſt famous of all 
Egypt for their ſkill in philoſophy and aſtronomy. 
At a" little diſtance from the above obeliſk is the 


village of Matarea, where it is ſaid the holy family 
lay for ſome time concealed, when they came into 
Egypt; and they add, that, being in danger from 
ſome bad people, a tree opened, and became hol- 
low, to receive and ſhelter them. The Coptics 
oven pretend to ſhew the very tree, which is hollow, 
and of the fort called Pharaoh's ſig; they even take 
away pieces of it as ſacred roliques, though the 
Romans ſay that the tree fell down, and was car- 
ried away by the monks of Jeruſalem, © 
O the ſide of a mountain farther · to the ſouth are 
ſome remarkable antiquities. After an aſcent, which. 
takes up two hours, you atrbe at a gate leading in- 
toa ꝑreat „ hexagonal pillare, out. 
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Hut of a ſolid rock. The ſaloon was adorned with 
paintings, which are ſtill to be diftinguithed, and 
the gold that was employed, glitters on all ſides. 

There are openings to other apartments, but they 
are filled up with rubbiſn; and alſo: an apartment 
above the ſaloon, which may be entered by climbing 
up on the outſide; but it is ſmaller than the firſt ; 
and, though it bas no — been parnens like 
the other.” 4 
FarTrrR' to the ſouth is G where 
ate ſtill to be ſeen the remains of a beautiful porti - 
eo of a temple, conſiſting of eighteen pillars, in three 
rows; theſe have a ſingular kind of capital, and their 
ſhafts are covered with hieroglypbics, executed in 
a moſt maſterly manner. This temple ſeems to have 
been extremely magnificent, not only from the 
noble appearance of the portico, hut from the vaſt 
ſtones, of which the walls were formed: one of 
theſe Dr. Pococke found to be twenty-one feet long, 
eight broad, and four deep.; and another thirty feet 
in length, and five in breadth. 

STILL farther up the Nile was the city of Tenty- 
ra, where the inhabitants paid their adoration to Ve- 
nus and Ifis ; and, from the many heaps of ruins ſtill 

to be ſeen, the city appears to have been of great 
extent. The principal remains of the ancient build- 
-ings are near each other; theſe are two gates and 
four temples. The great temple appears to be that 
of Iſis, which ſeems in a manner intire. The pil- 
lars are adorned with large capitals of the head tof 
Iſis, each capital having four faces, one on each fide; 
and over them are compartments in baſſo relievo, 
finely executed, and in a noble taſte. At the end 
of the grand room are ſour ſtories of hieroglyphics, 
in ſeven eompartments; each of which has two or 
three human figures, but ſome of them ai e defaced. 

There are likewiſe four ſtories: of hieroglyphics on. 
the outſide; and before the ground was raiſed, there 
Were 
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werte probably five both within zud without. 
At the ſouth end are five coloſſal figures; and two 
more beautiful than the reſt ſtand at each corner. 
FuE ruins of the celebrated city of Thebes 
are the moſt conſide rable in Egypt; and are ge- 
nerally known by the name of the antiquities of 1 
Luxerine and Carnack, two villages ſeated in the F 
- midſt of theſe: ruins. The great city of Thebes | 
extended on both fides the Nile, and was built, 
> according to forme authors, by. Oſiris, and accord - 
ing to others by Buſiris II. who» adorned it with | 
J magnificent. buildings, and is ſaid to have rendered | 
, it the moſt opulent city upon.carth. It was firſt 

| called Dinſpolis, or the city of Jupiter, but af- 

. terwards obtained the name of Thebes. Accord- * 
ing to Diodorus Siculus, both this king and many ; 


of his ſucceſſors improved the city with preſents cf | 
gold, filver, ivory, and a multitade of coloſſal 
5 ſtatues; and no other city was. ſo adorned with 


obeliſks of one intire ſtone. It had four temples 

of amazing ſize. and beauty the moſt ancient ot 

which was thirteen ſtadia in circumſerence, forty- 

five cubits in height, and the walls twenty-four 

N feet in thicknefs. The buildings, he, adds, have 
/ remained til modern times, but the gold and ſilver, 
the ivory and precious ſtones, were carried away 
by the Perſians when Cambyſes ſet fire to the 
temples of Egypt. I be Perſians having transferred 

tbis opulence: to Alta, and, carrying artiſts with 

them ſrom Egypt, erected:the magnificent palaces of 

Perſe polis, Suſa, and others in Media. The riches 

of Egypt were then ſo great, that it is ſaid, 

- after plundering and burning the city, there were 

taken from the ruins above three hundred talents 

a gold, and two thouſand three hundred talents 

of filver. Of the ſour remarkable temples: men- 
tioned by Diodorus, Dr. A bilbop oſ Oilory 
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ne — — has 
| . entrances; to three, of which! were 
length, between: ſpbinxes3 two 
x 1 e . of cheſe ſtatues on 
41 0 ing, ans By ——— 
'0-, COME to tout, and gates, 
at n ie hes iſtance behind; —— in a 
direct Jige 49 the temple ;-they are about thirty five 
feet deep. a hundred and fifty;in length, and, [before 
"the ground was raiſed, mult. have been from fiſty 
to ſixty feet high. Theſe gates are of a pytami- 
dical form ; the firſt is of red granite, fincly po- 
lifhed, and beautifully adorned on the outſide with 
hjeroglypbics, in four ſeyies, ff bot- 
orp,.and three on the anfide ; in each of which are 
the hgures.of two: men, finely executed, and: big- 
ger. than the liſe. Farther on each ſide are coloſſal 
gures, about nfieen fert high, with hie roglyphics 
under them; and, in this laſt manner, the other 
gates Are 80 but without the compartments. 


On 4 of theſe gates, there alſo; ſeem to 
have been ſlal ſtatues. The grand entrance 
to the weſt, which. may. be termed either a gate, 


or a front to the great court hefese the temple, is 
extremely e, though it has the greateſt plain · 
neſs and ſimplicity ; and nearly reſembles what 
among us A termed: the..ruſtic,;. it is forty feet 
175 and the bottom is a. ſolid wal laof chat thick - 
ls. In the front ara two ſtories af mall. win- 
dows, but the upper ſtory is ſo tuĩned, that, at a 
diſlancę, it has, in many parts be appearance of 
battlements. Wichin, this. gate is a darge;:open 
cpurt, which bas a terrace eighty feet broad, and 
{ix feet above the uns, as It is now raiſed; to 
which 


/ 
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hoh there were probably: ſtepe to aſetd from. a 
colonade n dec fide of 't — . "The 
pillars, of h Uſe colonades haveſtitare capitals, and 
en ench lde ef the middle walk t6 the inher part 
of ethe temple, Wis u grant ecenate of pillars 
above forty ect High and eigüt feet in diameter, 
wich arge copitals hike vaſes; worked with-figures 
im lines. t the further end of this colonade, are 


. rwezwownilaged celofap ſtates of red Fraffte, with 
athe heads broker 60 — 9105 Am 11 4 


51 1 NOTWETHSTANDING: the” wall of the inner 
-temple-1 ruined; in Dr. Potockeꝰs opinion, 
it has more grandeur and magnifieence than any 
other building he ever ſaw. The door is ver 
lofty, and yet in a juſt proportion; and the walls 
on each ſide care adorned- with hieroplyphics and 
- the vf men, in ſix *compartments, above 
nine high, and twelve wide; every tompart- 
ment having the figures of three men. On en- 
: tering the inner temple there appear ſixteen rows 
of pillars one way, and eighteen another: thoſe in 
- the: two middle rows are eleven feet in diameter, 
aàndethe others eight, with capitals of ſquare ſtone. 
The temple was higher above the middle rows than 
in the other parts, and had 'a kind of windows 
over the ſpace between every two pilkars, with 
twelve lattices of ſtone in each window. Ever 


part of the temple,” both within and without, is 


: covered with hieroglyphies; and, on the outfide 
to the north, are the -repreſeritations of battles in 
relievo, wich horſes and chariots, one of which is 
draw dy ſtags. On each fide of the entrance 
into the eaſt end of the temple, is an obelifk ſixty 


three feet four inches in height, and ſix feet ſquare, 


. Farther to the eaſt are two obelilks ſeventy- three 
feet high, and ſeven” feet fix inches ſquare; but 
„ Dahn 290; en: 1s p34 en 
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one of them is/ſallen down; Theſe abeliſſcs are 
all of red granite, covered with: hieroghyphics. 
I x chat part of Fhebes, on the weſt, fide of 
the river, is a village named Gournou, where there 
is a very ſingular ſtreet; ſor the rocky ground, 
riſing on each ſide of it, about ten feet high, has, 
on each hand, a row of rooms, ſome ſupported 
by Vans Without the leaſt ſign of raiſed build- 
ängs. Hence Dr. Pococke imagines that, in the 
earlieſt times, theſe caverns might ſerve as houſes, 
and were probably the firſt invention after that of 
tents, When chey might be contrived as 2 better 
ſhelter, from the weather, and the coldneſs of the 
nights : but it may at leaſt, with equal probability 
de ſuppoſed, that the uſe of caverns preceded that 
of tents, and that, the latter were choſen only by 
.thoſe, who. for the ſake of paſtue, removed with 
their lacks, ſrom place to place. 

„ON )paſkgg; through, ſome other — abs 
the mauntzing „ziſe 40 A great height, you 'COme 
tou, rund opening like an —— and aſ- 
cending it; by a natiow: ſteepipaſſage, arrive at 
the ſepulchres of the kings of Fhebes, which 
ate formed in the rocks. Here. are long galleries, 
or paſſages farmed under the mountains, out of a 
.claſe white: fxeeſtene, that cute like chalk, and is 

as ſmooth, as the fineſt ſtueco work. There are 
9 — faut or iſive of theſe· galleries one within 


another, from thirty to fifty ſoet lang, and from 


ten. to, fiftecn feet high, leading to a ſpacious rbam, 

im which is the king chin, with his figure cut 

in relievo, or painted anon it, at full langth. Both 

.the;cjeliags and ſidbas o the romms are camel cwith 

. hiergghyphics of beaits. and birds x ſore of them 

—_ and almoſt as freſh as if they werte hut 
- juſt, fiſhed, thoughathey ate undanbtadhi above 

tho thouſand years old. One of theſe ſepulchres, 
in 
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dlack, and ſcaled, as if damaged by fire. 
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in particular, is moſt beautifully adorned with hie- 
roglyphica, cut in the ſtone, and painted. The 
entrance, which has a deſcent, is, for thirteen feet, 
open at the top; then, for eight feet more, the 
cieling inclines, anſwering to the deſeent under it. 
The bieroglyphics, carved on each fide, are firſt 
in a kind of compartments next to the cieling, 
in the manner of a friene. Below them are earved 
figures repreſenting mummies; and under theſo 
are hieroglyphics divided by lines into different 
eolumns. In the middle of the cieling are the fi- 
gures of men; with :{tars on each ſide. Fhe king's 
tomb: is of one ſtone of red granite; ſeven feet 


nine inches high, eleven feet eight inches long, 


and above fix broad, the cover being made to ſhut 


inta it. The figure of the king is cut in merzo 
relievo, with an hieroglyphie inſoriptiom; and the 


- room is adorned with different columns of hiere- 


glyphics. In a. large room belonging to another 
of the grottoes, is the ſtatue of a man with a ſcep- 


tre in his hand; and on the eieling is painted! a 
large figure of a man, holding a particular kind bf 
ſceptre, his wings covering his whole bedy, and 
hanging lower than his feet. On each ſide of the 
in enttaner are four men above the natural ſize, 
cut the ſtone, with the heads of hawks and dther 
Alina. eb 97257 ined in eee eee ery 
Furz are likewiſe two uery extenſtve apart- 
ments on the ſouth ſide of theſe mountains: to 

one of them is a deſcent of ten ſteps to a fpacious 
area cut in the rock, which leads to a-roomtſup- 

ported by ſquare pillats, aHo cut out of the ſoſid 
rock; and beyond it is a long room ſupported by 
pillars on each ſide. The apartments ate adorned 
uith hieroglyphics, but they are in ſome places 
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To che ſouth- eaſt are the rums of a large tem- 
ple; ande atid diſtance ſrom it, tie remains of a 
pytamii al gate, and of 2 coloſſal / ſtatue broke off 
about the middle. The part fallen down is twenty- 
one feet woad: at the ſhoulders, from: che top of 
the head tothe bottom of the neck is eleven feet, 
and the ear is three feet in length. In tho firſt 
court of the temple, are two ro¹ e of ſquare 
pillars, on each , dnie-of which tis A flatue n with 
their heads broken off. Ima ſeetmd court are the 
remains of two coloſſal ſtatues ſittingʒ they are of 
black granite, and che head of one of them, which 
lies on the ground, is three feet five inches long. 
A great number oß pillars belonging to the temple 
are ſtill ſtanding, and many other are deſtroyed. 
There are . ſorts oi pillars uin this edifice,” one 
more beautiſul than the other At a Aiſtanet their 
thickneſs and ſolidity give them a noble appear- 
dance; and, on approaching them, the eye is enter- 
tained with the hieroglyphics, and, when you are 
near them, their colours have a fine effect. This 
ſort of painting/has neither ſhade nor degradation : 
the figures are encruſted with it like painting in 
enamel; and according to Mr. Norden, it ſurp 
in ſtrength, every thing he had: ſeen of the kind, 
it being ſuperior in beauty to moſaic work, wiel 
the advantage of being more durable. It is ſur- 


the preſent age. Döner ae 1824, 
Fon rixc the Nile, at a conſiderable diſtanxe 


tem iiſe temple, are the coloſſal ſtatues oi em non, 
conſiſting of a man and woman in a fting ro, 


goſture, 

both gf them fifty feet high from thenbaſes:.off the 
to the top of their heads; hey are 

ſeated upon ſtones fiſteen feet high, and as many 
10 breadth; but the dack pat of each ſtone is 
4 higher. 


priſing to ſee, ſays be, hom the gold, ultra-marine, 
and other colours, have preſerved: their luſtre to 
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higher>that the one part2by a: ſootuand n balf 3 
and,,theysare: placed: on plain ptideſtals a feet 
high, 20 Fhes ſtatue too ibe north has been hroken 
in the middle; and been built up with fue Ken, 
ol ſtane, but the othet is of ane ſingle ſtone : the 
fort have the toes broken oft; and the features are 
mouldered away by dime. The fades of cheir ſents 
are ggveted with hieroglyphics. 1 On the ſtal of. 
the Hlatue, uhich has been broken, is a E epir, 

am: andeon their anfteps and lags are. Jevaral: 
eak and Latin inſcriptions; ſome of theſe gpigrams- 

in honqur of Ml emnon, but moſt of them are the 
toſtimonies of thoſe Who have heard his ſound; 
one of them being thought the famous ſtatue of 
Memnon, which, at the firſt and ſecond hour, at 
is pretended, uttered a found, occaſioned by tbe 
tays of the ſun ſtriking upon it. At a ſmall. 
diſtance are the ruins of ſeveral other ſtatusa, pare; 
ticularly one of yellow granite, almoſt intire, and 
twelve feet in length from the thigh. to the top of 
the head. 2» Mines „ 4 þ A 4s p17 1529 = 
Ar Luxercin, which as hath been obſeryed, is; 
alſo a part of the ancient Fhebes, are the remains, 
of a large and magaificent timple, called by Dio- 
dorus the ſe re of Oſymandus : it in ſeated, 
on the eaſt ſide of the river to the ſouth of dhe, 
antiquities juſt deſcribed, + On approaching it, you. 
come to two obeliſks, probably the fineſt in the 
world, they being at preſent ſixty feet high, and 
might have been ſeventy or eighty, the ground be- 
ing much raiſed. The hieroglypbics/ extend in 
perfectly retained it's poliſh, which is a fine a 
e>1 On the top of ench ſide, a per- 
ſon-ſits: on a throne, and another offers him ſome- 
thing on his knees. Ati a ſmall diſtance s a hxra- 
mid al gate two, hundred feet lung, and at e 
157 vey 
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fifty-four above the ground, with a coloſſal ſtatue 
on each ſide, which riſes thirteen feet and à half 
above the ſurface of the earth, though the ſhoulders 

are only three feet and 4 half above the ground. 
In the front of the pyramidal gate are windows and 
ſeulpture, particularly a perſom feated on a throne 
holding out one hand, in Which he has à ſtaff or 
ſceptre, ſurrounded by others in ſuppliant poſ- 
tures.” On the other ſide is repreſented a men in 
2 icarr, galloping and ſhooting with a bow, and 
followed by many chariots... ' \ Within the gate is 
'a\court/almoſt filled? with cottages, Wü dee pil- 
lars-that once formed part of à colonade, beyond 
Which was another gate now in ruins, that opened 
into another eourt, in the middle of which was a 
large and beautiful“ altar, and the hiſtory of the 
King cut all round in the walls. The pilfars in 
this court hre forty ſeet highs" hut the work in the 
icapicals;pinſtead of deing imretef, is only cut out 
An dines. The walls of the roms are adorned with 
ſculpture, among which, a deity is repfefentttl 
earnediina kind of boat; dy ei igdteen Then; pre- 
iceded and followed by a perſon holding a particular 
Kind of enſign. Here are alſo a perſon fitting ant 
lanother kneeling te him, with inſtruments of mu- 
; a man leading four bulls with a ſtting, and 
men! Knesling witk the heads of harks. 
/ THERB(are6* many other ruins farther” up the 
Nile; particularly at Efne are the remains of 2 
magnificent temple cloſed on three ſides, with 
' ewenty<four pillars in the front; that ſeem well 
preſerved, and, as well as the ' termple-itſelf, arc 
covered with Rieroglyphies. It ib remarkable that, 
among all che pilſurs of this temple, there Zener 
- on©& capital that retembles unother ; fortovyh'the 
- proportions are ther fame, the ornaments àre diffe- 
n About three miles frem this temple is ano- 
thet 
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ther which Dr. Pococke ſuppoſes to be the terhpſe 
of Pallas at Latopolis, where both that goddefs 
and the fiſh Lotus were worſhipped: There are 
here alſo ſeveral different kinds of capitals, ſome 
of which refemble the Corinthian, but have a very 
flat relief. This ſtructure is likewife'adorned with 
hieroglyphics, and the cieling, which is ſtill ſtand- 
ing, is embeliiſhed with a variety of animals, paint- 
ed in very beautiful colours; and among them is a 
man fitting in a kind of —_ with'a rw round 
him. | 45 
Ar Erfou, — ſtood the dey of Apot- 
linopolis is a noble temple, Which was dedicated 
to Apollo; and a grand pyramidal gate, Which thie 
Turks have converted into a citadel, 

AT the village of Comombo, till farther to 
the fouth, are ſome beaurifut ruins, which it 58 
impoſſible for a curious traveller to Mew) without 


great ſatisſaction. A noble building reſts upoh 


twenty-three well wrought piſtars,' adorned” with 
hieroglyphies. The ſtones that cover the topy ure 
of a prodigious ſize, and the pillars above twenty- 
four feet in cireumſerence; but part of the! build. 
ing is covered: with. earth, and three Heres ef 
the pillars under ground. 

Fax THIN up the Nile is the and Ehephantins, 
in which was a ſmall city of the ſame name. In 
the: midſt of the iſland are the remains of a 'mag- 
nificent gate of red granite finely adorned with 
hieroglyphics ; and other duflerngs is an 
ancient ſediſice ſtill called the temple of che ferpent 
Cnuphis; though covered witearth on "The — as 
well as on the ſides. 

FARTHER to the fouth is the dend ef Philoe, 
which is high, but of ſmall extent. Piodorus 
ſeems to inſinuate, that none but the prieſts were 
* to land, on account of the — 
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of the place; accordingly the whole iſland appears 
to Have been walled round, ſomewhat in the man- 
ner of modern fortification, Tie temple of the 
Hawk is built with free-ftone on the weſt ſide of 
the iſland; and in the court of the temple, which 
is of great length, is à row of pillars on each fide, 
adorned with a vatiety of capitals; © Beyond this 
is an inner court, in which are beautiful pillats, 
with capitals wrought in baſſo relievo, with ſome 
thing like leaves and branches, above which is 
the” head of Iſis on each of the four ſides. On 
the outſide of this inner court, are large coloſſal 
figures, on the ſouth ſide of a great pyramidal 
gate. At the entrance to the eaſt is on each fide an 
obeliſk of red granite, and near each of them a li- 
on. Between the weft ſide of the grand area and 
the water, is only a narrow terrace, with doors to it 
from the portico ; and the whole ends at the water 
to the ſouth with a parapet wall, at which are 
two obeliſks raiſed on their pedeſtals. Here the 
iſland riſes twenty or thirty feet above the water, 
affording a proſpect to rocks of granite, where the 
Nile- turning; thoſe rocks terminate the view in 
a moſt agreeable and romantic manner. To the 
eaſt of this ſtructure is the temple of Iſis, which is 
an oblong ſquare building, open on all ſides; 
where the capitals of the pillars, which have ſome 
reſemblance to thoſe of the Corinthian order, may 
be reckoned among the moſt beautiful in Egypt. 
. AmMoNGsT the curious remains of antiquity to 
be ſeen in Egypt we muſt not forget thoſe of 
Alexandria, x Pompey s pillar,” which 


is a hundred and fourteen feet High, and has 2 


Corinthian capftal. The ſhaft which is nine feet 
in diameter, and ninety in height, is of one intire 
ſtone, and the baſe and pedeſtal of another. It 
ſtands on à foundation conſiſting of ſeveral _y 
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of gone and f mar 75 > 2 5 of, 9 have, 

dug AWAY in ca of. Ce Lens 
treaſure j but, our late —— ers ſay. that theie 
defects in the ſoundation haye-been repaired- 
WA, 22 of Alexandria are alſo taken 
noticg of t curioſity, being ſeveral apart - 
mem che uk of the rack, on esch aach le of an open 
gallary,, wherein ..there are three rows. of hojcs, c 
depoſit; the dead bodies. The king's. palace, Wich 
it's ſubyrhs,, which took. up one, fourth, part of 
the city, inclojed, m9" other things, the mu- 
ſeum or academy, the. 2 ſepulchres, and the 
tomb of e which are now gone to 
decay, and the, ſtones carried off to build other 
parts 9718 the city. The; moſt conſiderable build- 
ing naw remaining is the palace of Cleopatra, of 
which ſome flately galleries are fill, ſtanding, to- 


gether, with 4 tower of white marble reſting on an 
arch or vault, wherein are to be ſeen ſeveral niches 
adurned with columns of marhle..... * Sls 
„x ciſterns, which were built under the hauſes 
of Alexa ia, to receive the waters of the Nip, 
bought by a canal from the canopic branch, arg 
many af them intire, and Mill. ſerve ſor the ſame 
purpoſe;;. The. iſland of Pharos, on which ſtoad 
celebrated watch- tower or light- -houſe of the 
ſame name, which was reckoned one, of the won 
ders of the world, is now joined to the continent. 
This famous ſtruRure. bad; ſeveral ioxjes, raiſed 
We), aver e „with cohumns, baluſ- 
was and [gall e ble and work 
Aga ip z to which, it. is ſaid, the architect had 
aſtened looking- glaſſes, wherein one might ſee the 
ſhips: ſailing on the ſea at a great diſtance. But 
inſtead of this noble fabric there is now an irregular 
caſile without ditches or out-works of any ſtrength, 
out of the midſt of which riſes a tower that ſerves 
for 
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for a light-houſe, but which hath nothing of the 


beauty and grandeur. of the old one. This caſtle 


is ſituated at the entrance of the New Port, and 


ſome pillars are diſcernible thereabouts at the bot - 


tom of the water, which perhaps are the remains 
of the ſuperb ſtructure above-mentioned. 

AMONGST. other antiquities we alſo fee two 
obeliſks,' one of which is broken, part of it lying 
on the ground. The patriarchal chair, in the 
church of the Coptic convent, is a thing generally 
ſhewn'to ſtrangers ; and the Greeks boaſt of their 
being poſſeſſed of the ſtone on which St. Catharine 
ſuffered martyrdom, with other curioſities of the 
ſame nature. ' - 


ALEXANDRIA was once equal to the beſt cities 


in the world, not only for it's noble walls, but 
ſor the number of it's magnificent edifices, the re- 
mains of which are ſufficient tokens of it's ancient 
grandeur. The outer walls round the old city have 
pretty well eſcaped the injuries of time, and appear 
to be of excellent workmanſhip. They are twelve 
miles in compaſs, and are fortified with ſemicir- 
cular towers twenty feet in diameter, and about 
a hundred and thirty diſtant from each other. At 
the top of theſe walls there is a walk built on 
arches, and at each tower is a ſtair- caſe leading 
to the battlements. The inner walls ſeem to be 
the work of the middle ages, are much ſtronger 
and higher than the outer, and are flanked with 
ſtately towers. The four gates face the four points 
of the compaſs, and are ſtill beautiful, though 
ſomewhat decayed. Out of the ruins and rubbiſh 
of the old city are frequently dug medals, coins, 
and other rarities ; and the great variety of pillars, 
moſtly granite, with many fragments of columns 
of beautiful marble, are monuments of it's priſtine 
magnificence. p 


In 
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In- the caſtle of Cairo they pretend to ſhew the 
very priſon in which Joſeph was conaned ; and 
there is a well called Joſeph's, which travellers 
repreſent as a great qurioſity. It takes it's name, 
not from the — — Joſeph, as is generally 
imagined, but from a grand vizier who. had the 
direction of the work about ſeven hundred years 
ago. It is dug through the natural rock, the ſtone 
being ſoft ; and hay a ſtair-caſe that goes winding 
round it, "above fax.. feet wide, the rock being av 
leaſt half a yard thick betweon this paſſage and the 
well, which prevents people from falling. Holes 
are cut at proper diſtances to let in che light, and 
the deſcent is very eaſy, each ſtep being about ſic 
inches high, and five feet broad; but the place is 
ſo logged with dirt, that the ſteps are ſcarce per- 
ceivable. Thus we deſcend to the bottom of the 
firſt part of the well, which is a hundred and fifty 
feet deep, when, turning a little to the right, we, 
enter a chamber cut out of the rock, where oxen, 
by means of wheels, raiſe, the water from the lower 
part of the well to the battom of the upper part, 


from hence it is drawn to the top by other oxen, 


above. This lower well is not ſo wide as the 
former, and the deſcent is difficult and dangerous, 
the ftairs being narrow, wet, and dirty, and no 
partition between them and the well. It is a hun- 
dred and twenty feet deep, which added to the 
other number make two hundred and ſeventy ;; 
but travellets differ in their comꝑutations, ſome 
making the number much greater. This well is 
never empty, being probably lower than the bed: 
of the Nile; but the water is brackiſh, and there- 
fore not fit to dtink; hawever, it — for com- 
mon uſes, and is diſtributed in pipes to diſferent 
parts.of 1 men 0 8 
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A supi of better watef is brought to the 
cafe from the river itſelf, by an aqueduct which 
makes a grand appearance, though uniformity has 
not been obſerved in building it, the arches and 
piers being of different dimenſions. At the north 
end of Old Cairo is a magnificent hexagonal build. 
ing; ſaid to have been erected by one of the Ma- 
maluke kings of Egypt. On the outſide of it 
there is an eaſy aſcent for the oxen to go up, which 
turn the wheels whereby the water is raiſed to the 
top of it from the reſervoirs below, into which it is 
let from the Nile by a channel cut for that purpoſe. 
Five oxen, and the ſame number of wheels, are 
employed in drawing up the water, which runs 
into a large baſon, and from thence into the 
aqueduct that conveys it to the caſtle. The arches 
of this aqueduct are about three hundred, Dr. 
Pococke ſays two hundred and eighty-nine, but 
others vary from theſe computations. 

Ar a little diſtance from the caſtle is a kind 
of ſuburbs called Caraffa, where there is a ſpaci- 
ous burying-ground, and ſome magnificent tombs 
covered with cupolas, ſuppoſed to be the monu- 
ments of Egyptian kings, or of the caliphs, the 
relations of Mahomet, who conquered Egypt. 
The people have a great veneration for theſe tombs, 
and will not permit either Jews or Chriſtians to 
paſs by them without alighting from their aſles, as 
a fign of reſpect. They were formerly endowed 
with large revenues for the entertaiment of pilgrims 
that came to viſit them ; but the greater part of 
that income has been taken away by the avarice 
of the baſhaws, and moſt of the edifices are gone 
to decay, and lie quite neglected. Caraffa was 
anciently a fort of univ for the ſtudy of law 
and divinity, and had a vaſt number of colleges 


and convents; but great part of it is now in ruins. 
THE 
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Tax Jews have a ſynagogue at Cairo, remark- 
able for it's antiquity, it being built, according to 
their account; about ſixteen hundred years ago; and 
they have a tradition that the ſpot where they uſu- 


ally read the law was honoured with the preſence - 
of the prophet Jeremiah. They have abundance 


of ancient manuſcripts, and among the. reſt they 
pretend to have one of their law written by the 
and of Ezra; who having, as they ſay, omitted 
the name of God out of reverence whereverit ſhould 
hays been written, found the vacancies miraculouſly 
filled up the day after it was finiſhed. This manu- 
ſeript they efteem ſo ſacred that no-body is per- 
mitted to touch it, and it is kept in a niche nine 
or ten feet from- the ground, before which a cur- 
tain is drawn, and lamps are continually burning. 


e i Led i N . 


T is obſerved by travellers, that the private 
buildings in the Turkiſh cities make but an in- 
different appearance, and the obſervation holds par- 
ticularly good with reſpect to thoſe of Cairo. The 
houſes of the common people are moſtly buflt of 
clay or bricks dried in the ſun, and are two ftories 
high; but thoſe of the richer ſort are built of free- 
ſtone to a certain height, above which there is a 
kind of cage-work, ſometimes filled up with un- 
burnt brick; and, as they have few or no windows 
towards the ſtreet, they look diſagteeably to any 
one who has been uſed to the manner of buildi 
in but cities, where the houſes have ſomething of 
beauty and regularity without, as well as conve- 
niency and ornament within, - Moſt of the houſes 
in Cairo have flat terraſſed roofs, where the inha- 
bitants take the air in ſummer, which is very re- 
freſhing in the evening; and thoſe of the richer peo 
= oe TIBET © 3 ple 
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have a baluſtrade round them, with abundance of 
fine carving, gilding, and other decorations. 
Tu beſt houſes in Cairo are built round a 
court or ſquare, and, notwithſtanding the mean. 
neſs of their appearance, are elegantly furniſhed 
and adorned within. Over their halls, which are 
generally paved with marble, there are hand- 
ſome cupolas, ſometimes open at the top to let 
in air; gold and azure pliſten in their principal 
apartments, the ſofas are furniſhed with rich vel- 
vet cuſhions, and the floors covered with the fineſt 
carpets, which are one of the chief manufaQtures 
of the city. The houſe ſaid to have been built 
by a ſultan of Egypt towards the end of the thir- 
teenth century is very magnificent. The entrance 
to the grand apartment is by a fine old door, ſome- 
what in the Gothic taſte, but chiefly remarkable 
for two pillars on each fide of it, which appear 
like two links of a chain hanging down from the 
capital, though they are cut out of one ſtone. 
The grand ſaloon is in the form of a Greek croſs 
with a cupola in the middle of it, and is beau- 
tifully wainſcotted ten feet high from the floor. 
To the depth of two feet from the top it is covered 
with Arabic inſcriptions; and underneath them 
are works of mother of pearl and fine marbles, 
in the figure of ſmall arches ; below which it is 
all done in pannels, with borders of Moſaic work 
running round them, compoſed of pearl, glaſs, 
and ſuch-like materials. 
Tux caſtle of Cairo, ſuppoſed to have been 
built by Saladin, is ſituated on a rocky hill, and 
looks like another city, being a mile and a half in 
circumference, and ſurrounded by thick and lofty 
walls, flanked with ſtately towers, after the anci- 
ent manner of fortification. On the , weſt ſide 


of the caſtle are ſome very grand apartments, 
| ? which 
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which diſplay the magnificence of the Mamulake 
ſultans, who reſided there before Egypt was con- 
quered by the Turks, and which have ſince been 
inhabited by the baſhaws. Some of them are 
covered with domes, and adorned with Moſaic 
pictures ; and even the doors are inlaid with mo- 
ther of pearl, ebony, cryſtal, and other curious 
materials: But this part of the caſtle is now taken 
up by a great number of artificers who are em- 
ployed by the government, chiefly in weaving, 
embroidering, and preparing the hangings and 
coverings that are annually ſent to the temple at 
Nie c ca. 

On the higheſt ground in the caſtle there is a 
ſpacious ſaloon, commonly called Joſeph's Hall, 
which is now all open, except on the ſouth ſide, 
and is ſupported by abundance of large columns 
of red granite, ſome of which have plain capitals, 
and other ate good Corinthian, Round each pil- 
lar is engraven an Arabic ſentence, and above 
them runs a ſort of wooden frieze, filled with 
inſcriptions in the ſame language. Thoſe who 
have viewed this ſtructure queſtion whether it Was 
ever finiſhed. 

THe apartments of the baſhaw or viceroy are 
now in a Jarge court near the middle of the caſtle, 
and alſo the great Divan “, wherein are to be ſeen 
ſeveral leathern ſhields, each of them almoſt an inch 
thick, with a javelin ſticking in them, wherewi:h 
they were pierced by one of the ſultans, and are 
preſerved as a monument of (ſtrength. I he officers 


rn 


* This name is given to a council chamber, or court 
wherein juſtice is adminiſtered in the Eaſtern nations, par- 
ticularly among the Turks. The word is ailo uſed for a hall 


in che private houſes of the orientals. 
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under the baſhaw have alſo noble apartments in 
this citadel, which are kept in good repair, as well. 


as the other buildings belonging to it, but the 
walls are running to decay. 

THERE is an incredible number of moſques in 
Cairo, moſt of them poor little buildings ; but 
ſome of them are magnificent fabrics, and deſerve 
the attention of a ſtranger, | 
Im the neighbourhood of Cairo, are alſo many 
moſques that may be reckoned ſtately ſtructures, 
One called Amrah, ſaid to have been formerly a 
Chriftian church, has near four hundred pillars, 
and thoſe of ſuch various kinds, that they ſeem 
to have been collected from ſeveral ancient build- 


ings. But the moſque which perhaps exceeds 


all the reſt, in the beauty of the architecture 
and the richneſs of it's ornaments,. is- one called 


Kubbe-el-Azab, from the Azabt or Azaphs, a 


bridy ef Turkiſh infornry, to whom it belongs. 
The edifice indeed is but ſmall, it being about 
twenty yards ſquare ; but it is covered with an ele- 
cant and majeſtic dome, raiſed on a baſe of ſix- 
teen ſides, in each of which is a window. From 
the pavement to the height of eight feet it is 
lined with pannels of the choiceſt marbles, amongſt 
which are ſeveral pieces of red and green porphy- 
ry. A frieze that runs round it is filled with Ara- 
bic ſentences, cut in large gilt characters, and the 
borders of the pannels are likewiſe adorned with 
gilded ſculptures. The walls above the frieze are 
alſo decorated with inſcriptions in the ſame lan- 
guage, and the whole cupola is gilt and painted 
in the moſt curious manner. It's ornaments are 
a great number of glaſs lamps, oftriches eggs, and 
other things of that nature, very common in the 

Mahometan temples. / 
TRE Egyptian Chriſtians, called Cophti, or 
Cophts, have ſeveral churches in Cairo, where their 
patriarch 
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patriarch reſides, though he takes his title from 
Alexandria, as well as that of the Greeks. The 
pattiarchal Church, however, is properly that of 
St. Macarius in Old Cairo, where he is elected 
and inthroned; and in that town theſe Chriſtians. 
have ten or twelve churches, which generally 
conſiſt of a nave and two iſles, with galleries over 
them, and ate adorned in the front with columns 
that ſupport the roof. The chancel is ſeparated 
from the body of the church by a partition, which 
is frequently embelliſhed with ſculptures, and in- 
laid with ivory, tortoiſe-ſhell, and other beautiful 
miterials. 

War has been ſaid may ſerve to give the 
reader ſome idea of the buildings in Egypt. 


ARTS, MANUFACTURES, &. 


HE city of Cairo ill continues to be a place 

of great commerce, though much Jeſs than. 
it was before the diſcovery. of a way to the Eaſt» 
Indies by the Cape of Good Hope. We have. 
already taken notice that they have a manufactu 
of fine carpets at Cairo, and we may add, that 
they make great quantities of linen- cloth, which 
are exported to Italy, Algiers, and all the Turkiſh, 
dominions. 

IT is to, be obſerved, that in moſt parts of Egypt, 
and even in Cairo itfelf, the curious mechanical 
arts are generally in. the hands of the Chriſtians. 
Such artificers as jewellers, filver-ſmiths, &c. are 
employed at Cairo, in. making ornaments worn 
by the women“, and about the trappings of their 


horſes. 
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We are told that the women in Egypt, and other parts 


of the Ottoman empire, endeayour to make their apparel in 
| ri 
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horſes. The E yptian pebbles, uſed for the handles 


of knives, ſnuff- boxes, and other toys, are wrought 
and poliſhed at Cairo to perfection. Their tur- 
ners are remarkable for making wooden lattices 
for windows, in a very curious and beautiful man- 
ner; and they alſo make ſome both of braſs and 
iron, of admirable workmanſhip, which they place 
before the windows of their moſques. Upon the 
whole, however, the preference is given to the ar- 
tificers of Conſtantinople, and whatever is brought 
from thence is much eſteemed by the Egyptians. 
TR inhabitants of Upper Egypt, if travellers 
relate the truth, have a very fingular cuſtom, or 
art it may be called, that deferves to be mentioned 
before we leave that country. They load a boat 
with hives of bees when the honey is all ſpent, 
and, falling down the river in the night-time, they 
ſtop in the morning at a place they think molt 
proper for the bees to fly abroad and collect their 
wax and honey. When night comes on, and the 
bees are returned to the hives, they proceed on 
their voyage, caſting anchor again in the morn- 
ing, and reſting all day, as before, By this means, 
It is ſaid, they arrive at Cairo in fix weeks or two 
months, where they are ſure of finding a good 
market for the cargo collected by their induſtrious 
little animals. | 
Tax method of hatching chickens in ovens is 
another curioſity for which Egypt' is famous, and 
may be looked upon as an art peculiar to that 
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as poſſible, becauſe upon the death of the huſband, if there 
are any childien, the law allows the widow nothing more 
than her cloaths, jewels, and other equipage, unleſs particu- 
lar donations have been made her; ſo that they are frequently 
ſold to maintain the poor woman after her huſband's deceaſe. 


country; 
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country; nay, ſome pretend that ay the people 
of one village are maſters of the buſineſs, who, 
at the proper ſeaſon of the year, diſperſe them- 
ſelves all over Egypt for employment, there being 
ſcarce a town but what is provided with ovens 
for this purpoſe. The ſeaſon for producing fowls. 
after this manner is from January to April, while 
the weather is temperate, for at other times the 


heat is too violent. The ovens are built under 


ground in two oppoſite rows, with a gallery or 
paſſage between them; and they are raiſed one 
above another, with holes at the top, as there 
are likewiſe in the paſlage, which they open or 
ſtop as they would have the heat diminiſhed or 
augmented, The fuel they uſe to heat theſe ovens 
is dung and chopped ſtraw which makes a ſmo- 
thering fire, the ſmoke whereof is very offenſive. 
They continue to heat them gently for eight or 
ten days together, and then bring he eggs from 
the lower cells, where they have lain in heaps, 
and ſpread them in the upper apartments, fo as 
only to cover the floor, and not lie one upon 


another. The buſineſs is now to turn them every 


day, and keep a moderate fire in a channel that 
runs along near the mouth of the ovens ; and 


indeed the art conſiſts chiefly in giving the ovens 


a proper degree of heat, neither too much nor too 
little, for in either caſe the labour would not ſuc- 
ceed. Their general rule is, that the eggs be 
never made hotter than a man can bear them to 
be applied to his eyelid, Thus with good ma- 
nagement they begin to hatch in about three 
weeks, at which time it muſt needs be entertain- 
ing to take a view of theſe places, and to obſerve 
ſome of the chickens juſt putting forth their heads, 
others half out of the ſhell, and others quite de- 
livered from their confinement, — Thunder, it is 

ſaid, 
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ſaid, ſometimes occaſions great numbers of eggs 
to miſcarry; and, at the beſt, it is obſerved that 
many of the chickens want a claw, or have 
ſome defect or other, which, perhaps, they would 
not have had, if they had been hatched in the na- 
tural way. — The maſter of the ovens, according 
to Mr. Greaves, has one third of 'the eggs for his 
pains and charges, out of which he is to make 
good to the owners any of their number that may 
happen to be broken or miſcarry. In this manner 
ſeven or eight thouſand chickens are hatched in a 
ſhort time. It has been doubted whether this 
method of hatching chickens was practicable in 
any country beſides Egypt, the nature of the cli- 
mate being ſuppoſed particularly favourable to that 
deſign ; but the ſame experiment has been made 
with fucceſs in France, Italy, and other parts of 
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